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M y karukst RKa»M,Kcrrj()Ns ark ok the teeming 
I'kMl tSul(‘ whm‘ I wtts born. 

'Phis Ih'slor St root, ami its surrounding strorts 
wt‘r<! lh« nidst (l(‘nsdly |)opulul<‘d of any city on 
earth, and looking back at. it, I realise what I owe to its 
nnicjuo and cr(twd<Hl Imtnanity. Its swarms of Russians, 
Poles, Ila}iun.s, (tre«'ks, and (Jhine.s(‘ lived as much in the 
streets as in the cnm’diHl tcoieweiils, and the sights, sounds, and 
smells luul the vividness and sharp impact of an Oriental city. 

Hester Street was from om* (*ml to llie other an open-air 
market, and tht^ str<‘ets were liiu‘d with pusli-carts and 
p<'dlars, and tlu( crowd that packed the side-walk and 
roadway comjH'lled one to move slowly. 

As u child I had a serious illness thtit lasted for two years 
or more. I Imve vague recollections of this illiioss and of my 
being carried about a great deal. I was known as the “ sick 
one*’, WhetlH'r this illness gave me a twist away from 
ordinary paths, I don’t know, but it is possible. Sometimes 
my parents wondered at my being different from the other 
children, and would twit me about my lack of interest in a 
great many matters that perhaps I should have been interested 
in, but just 'tfvasn’t. I have never found out that there was in 
my family an artist or anyone interested in the arts or 
Sciences, and I have never been sufficiently interested in 
my “ family tree ” to bother. My father and mother had come 
to America on one of those great waves of immi^alion that 
followed peraecutlon and pogroms in Czarist Russia and 
Poland. They had prospered, and I can recall that we had 
Polish Christian servants who still retained peasant habits, 

II 
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speaking no English, wearing kerchiefs and g<»ig al>out on 
bare feet. These servants remained with ns until iny broth<*r 
Louis, my older brother, began to grow up ; and then with 
the sudden dismissal of the Polish girls, 1 htgan to hav(‘ im 
inlding of sexual complications. My eld<*r sisKn*, hla, was a 
handsome, full-bosomed girl, a brunette, and I cun rcHudl a 
constant coming and going of relatives and tlwnr munerous 
children. This family life I did not share. My roiuling and 
drawing drew me away from the ordinary intewssis, and J 
lived a great deal in the world of imagination, fetuling u|M»n 
any book that fell into my hands. When I had got hold of u 
really thick book like Hugo’s Les Mmlrahh'x I was happy, 
and would go off into a corner to devour it. 

I cannot recall a period when I did not draw, and at school 
the studies that were distasteful to me, Mathematics and 
Grammar, were retarded by the indulgence of teachers wlu) 
were proud of my drawing faculties, and passed ovtir my 
neglect of xmcongenial subjects. Literature and History 
interested me immensely and whatever was graphic attracted 
my attention. Later, I went to the Art Students’ League 
up town and drew from models and painted a little, but my 
main studies remained in this quarter where I was born and 
brought up. When my parents moved to a more respectable 
and duller part of the city, it held no interest for me what- 
ever and I hired a room in Hester Street in a woodeti, ram- 
shackle building that seemed to date hack at least a hundred 
years and, from my window overlooking the market, made 
drawings daily. I could look down upon the moving mass 
below and watch them making purchases, bartering, and 
gossipirg. Opposite stood carpenters, washerwomen, and day- 
workers, gathered with their tools in readiness to be hired. 
Every type could be found here, and for the purpose of 
(^rawing, I would follow a character until his 'appearance was 
sufSd^ntly impressed on my mind for me to make a drawing. 

A. character who interested me particularly was a tall, lean, 
md bearded young man, with the ascetic face of a religioiw , 
fanatic, who wandered titoough the streets lost in a profoiuid 
melancholy. His hair grew to his shoulder, and urmn thia 
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IS 


•was perch«d an tdtl Ixmlw hut. H<» carritHi a Ijox in one hand, 
and us he |)us.s«‘<i the push-carts, the vendors would jmt food 
into his box, h<'re an apple, there a herring. He was a holy 
man and 1 followed him into synagogues, wh(‘re Iks brooded 
and spent ids nights and days. 

On oiH* t)ccasion 1 was taken to see the Cldef Rabbi, a man 
of great piety, who had Ikk'ii bniught from Ihdand to act as 
the Ohief Rai)l>i s tnit ns New York Je'ws do not acknowledge 
a central atithority, hi* newer attained this position. An 
attempt to ustt him to monoixjUse the Kosher meal indxistry 
was indignantly rejected. This sage hjkI holy man lived 
exactly as he wtmld in a Polish city, with young disciples, iix 
ringlets (payism)j who attended him as he was very infirm, 
lifting him into his chair, and otit of it, and solicitous of his 
every movement, 'fhe patriarchal simplicity of this house 
much impressed me. Tlie New York Ghetto was a city at 
that time transplanted from Poland. Parallel with all this 
was the world of the “ intelligentsia the studepts, journa- 
lists, scholars, advanced petjple, socialists, anarchists, free- 
thinkers, and oven “ free lovers Newspapers in Yiddish, 
Yiddish theatres, literary societies, clubs of all kinds for 
educational purposes, night-classes abounded, and 1 helped 
to organise an exhibition of paintings and drawings by young 
men of the quarter. There existed a sort of industry in 
enlarging and colouring photographs, working them up in 
crayon, and there were shops that did a thriving trade 
in this. I had student friends who, to earn money, put their 
hands to this hateful work, and by industry could earn 
enough to go on with more serious studies. I never had to do 
this, as I could always sell ttiy drawin^^. 

I kept the room on Hester Street until on returning to it 
one morning 1 found it burnt to the ground, and my charred 
drawings (himdreds of them) floating about in water with 
dead cats. I had to find another room, this time in a tenement 
with dothing workers, where I r^tarted my studies. I n,ev«r 
remember giving up this second room, and perhaps because 
of that it has returned to me in dreams with a strange pssv 
sistence j; even in Paris and in Iiondon, in my drewe | 
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find myself in the room as I loft it, fillod with drawings of tJio 
people of the East Side. 

The many races in this quarter w<u”0 pwilific;, cliildi'cii by 
hundreds played Cipon the hot puvoinouts uml in tfie alloys. 
Upon the fire-escapes and the roofs the hMiouH'iit thvollors 
slept for coolness in summer. I know well tho r(K)f IHV in 
New York, where all East Side boys flow kites ; 1 knew the 
dock life on the East and West Sides, and I swutn in tht} East 
River and the Hudson. To reach tho riv«>r the hoys from the 
Jewish quarter would have to pas,s through the Irish tpiartor, 
and that meant danger and fights with the gangs of that 
quarter : the children of Irish imniigrnnts. 

The Jewish quarter was on one side hounded hy the 
Bowery, and this street at that time wa.s one long line of 
saloons, crowded at night by visitors to iln» city, sailors, and 
prostitutes. As a boy I could watch fhnjugh the tioors at 
night the strange garish performers, .singers and tlancers ^ 
and the whole turbulent night-lifo was, to my growing ami 
eager mind, of never-ending interest. I recall' Stevi* Brodie’s 
saloon with its windows filled with photographs of famous 
boxers, and the floor inlaid with silver tiollars. A tour jilong 
the Bowery, for a boy, was full of excitement, and whtm you 
reached Chinatown, crooked Mott Street, leading t<j Pell 
Street, you could, buy a stick of sugar-cane for one cent and, 
chewing it, look! into the Chinese shop windows, atid oven go 
into the temple, all scarlet and gilding, with gilded images. 
The Chinamen had a curious way of slipping into their houses, 
suddenly, as into holes, and I used to wonder at the young 
pen with smooth faces like girls. Chinese children wer«‘ 
delightful when you saw them, although no Chinese women 
were to be seen. Along the West Front, on the Hudson side, 
you saw wagons being loaded with large bunches of bananas, 
and ^eat piles of melons. Bananas would drop off the over- 
loaded wagons 5 you picked them up, and continued until 
you came ' ■ ■ ■ ■ - 

sea water, 
and went 
winter. 


_ -air swimming baths with delightful 
I was a gireat frequenter of these swimming pl a ce s, 
there until they shut down in November for the 
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Ni‘\v York was at this poriod iho city of ships of which 
Whititiiin wrote, I hamitoc! the docks and watched the sliips 
from all over the world heitij^ loadc'd and uidoaded. Sailors 
were aloft in the rigft'iii^, and along tln^ tkwks horses and 
nudes drew heavy drays } oyst«‘r boats wi'ns bringing their 
loads of oysters and clams, and the shrieks and yells of sirens 
and the loml crit's of overseers made a terrific din. At the 
Battery, lu'wiy arrive:! inmugrants, their shouhhirs laden 
with jHU'ks, hurried forward, and it must have been with 
much misgiving that they found their first steps in the New 
World greeted with the hoots ami jeiu's of hooligans, I can 
still se<* them hurrying to gain the Jt'wish quarter, and 
fimliug ri'fuge amongst friends and relatives. I often travelled 
lh(* gri'at stretch of Brooklyn Bridge, which f crossed hundreds 
of times on f<K)t, and watchtal the wonderful bay with its 
stetmiers ami ferry-houts. The New York of the pre-skyscraper 
])ertod was my foimialion ground. I knew all its streets and 
the wuler-si<h‘, I mad«* excursions int«> tln^ snlmrhs j Harlem, 
Yonkers, lamg Island, ntid <k>ney Island I knew well, agd 
Rockttwtiy where 1 hulhed in the surf. I explored Staton 
Island, then unbuilt on, attd the palisades with their wild 
rocks leading dowti to the Hudson riv<!r. 

Marly on I saw tin* plastic <iuality in coloured people, and 
had friends amongst them, and later was to work from 
coloured models and friends, inchuling Paul Robeson, whose 
■splemrul head I worked from in New York. I tried to draw 
Chinamen in their <iuurter, hut the Chines© did not like being 
drawn and wtmld immodiatoly disappear when they spotted 
rite. I’he Italian Mulberry Street was like Naples, concen- 
trated in one swarming district. Within easy reach of each 
other, one could soe the most diverse life from many lands, 
and 1 absorbed moteriUl witlcii was invaluable. 

At this time I was a tremendous reader, and there were 
periods when I would go olT to Central Pork, find a secluded 
place far away from crowds and noise, and there give myself 
up to solitary reathng for the day, coming back home burnt 
by the sun and filled with ideas from Dostoyevsky’s Brixhsrs 
Karamazov, or Tolstoy’s novels. Also I absorbed the New 
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Testament and Whitman’s Leaves of Grass, all I'eail out of 
doors, amongst the rocks and lakes of the Park. It was only 
later I read the English poets, Coleridgt'!, Blake, and vShelley, 
and still later Shakespeare. During my student day.s at the 
League, I would drop into Durand Ruel’s gallery on h’ifth 
Avenue, and there see the works of many of the Impressionist 
painters, which were not so sought after in thos<‘ days. I 
saw splendid Manets, Renoirs, and Pissarros, and Durand 
Ruel himself, noticing ray interest, gave me sp(‘cial opp«»rl u- 
nities to see pictures which went back to Europe an<l are 
now in the Louvre and National Gallery. I wa.s very wadi 
acquainted at tl^is time with the work not only of the Anutrit’an 
artists who were influenced by the Impressionists, but. idsu 
with the works of the older men who now constitute tilts 
“ Old Masters ” of America — ^Winslow Homer, Getsrge tunes, 
Homer Martin, Albert Ryder, and Thomas Eakins. Tins 
sincerity of these men impressed me, and my lioyhood 
enthusiasms have been justified by time, 

I began to feel at this period thlat I could ntore profmmdly 
express myself, and give greater reality to nty drawings by 
studying sculpture. I had been dsAwing and rtsading to 
excess, sometimes in dim light, and my eyes had sufterod 
from the strain, so that sculpture gave me relief, and the 
actual handling of clay was a pleasure. 

Naturally my family did not approve of all that I did, 
although they saw that I had what might be called a 8pi*c.ial 
bent. My turning to sculpture was to them mysterious. 
Later they could not understand why I did certain things, 

, any more than do thd critics who profess to see in me a dual 
nature, one the man of talent, and the other the wayward 
eccentric, the artist who desires to ipater. What chiefly 
concerned my family was why I did things which could not 
posahly bring me in any money, and they deplored this 
mad or foolish, streak in me. 

They put it down to the perversity that made me a lonely 
boy, .going off on my own to the woods with a book, and not 
turn^ up to meals, and later making friends with negroes 
and anarchists. ® 
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My grand n lot h('r on my fatlmf’s .sido was a caiilimkmius 
old cnuiturc who swoi’o liiat wo chihlmi woro gfiing to tho 
dogs, and goyim, and sho conliimod truvtdling botwcon 
Poland and Now York, ns sho dt'darod sho would not dio in 
a pagan land } hut — ulus 1 for hor wish — it was in Now York 
she died. 

My grandparents oti my inotlu‘r*s side were a dear ttld 
couple, whoso kindness and pulriurchal simplicity I remem- 
ber well. Every Friday ovoning tho children would go to 
them to get their blessing. Before tho Sabbath candles they 
would take our lieads in their hands and pronounce a blessing 
on each one of us in turn. Then followed gifts of fruit and 
sweets. I was one of a large family, u third child, and my 
ehh'r brother I.ouis was at all times sympatluilic and helpful. 
Of my brothers, Hyam was an excejitioaally jiowerful youth, 
a giant of strength, headstrong and with a jicrsonality that 
got him into .scrapes. My sisi(*r, Ghana, a beautiful, fair- 
haired girl, with u candid, sw(*et nature, was a great favourite 
of mijie, and we oftim wtniL out tt)g<aht»r. My father and 
mother in the evt'iiings woidd lie in bed reading novels in 
Yiddish } my futlnn’ wouhl rend aloud, and I ofteti stayed 
awake listening to these extravagant romances. Saturday in 
tho synagogue was a place of (ninui for me, and the wailing 
prayers would ge^t on my nerves, and my one desire would 
bo to make excuses to get away. The picturesque shawls with 
tins strange faces underneath only held my attention for a 
short while ; then tho tedium of tho interminable services 
wovdd drown every otlier emotion. Certainly I had no 
devotional feelings, and later, with my reading and free- 
thinking ideas, I dropped all practice of ceremonial forms, and 
as my parents were only conventionally interested in relijpon, 
they did not insist. I was confirmed at the age of tbdrteen 
in the usual manner, but how I ever got through this trying 
ordeal I cannot now imagine. The Passover Holidays always 
interested me for the picturesque meal ceremonies, and I 
remember my father, who was “ somebody *’ in the syna- 
gogue, bringing home with Mm one of the poor men, who 
waited outside to be chosen to share the Passover meal. 


B 
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These patriarchal manners I remember well, alihou/^'h there 
was about them an air of bourgeois Ixviusvoltuicii which was 
somewhat comic. The oarnestnoss and .siin])licity of iho old 
Polish Jewish manner of living has much heumty in it, and 
an artist could make it the theme of very fin<! works, 'This 
life is fast disappearing on contact with Americiui habits, 
and it is a pity that there is no Rembrandt of to-ihiy to draw 
his inspiration from it before it is too late. 

My parents did not discourage mo, but could not nnd<>r- 
stand how I could make a living by Art. 'Their id(!U t>f an 
artist was that of a person who was condemned to stai'vation. 
Sculpture became to me an ab.sorbing int.<n'(wt. When I 
started seriously to work I felt the inadeepmeut's of th<} 
opportunity to study. For one thing, only a night cln.s.s 
existed in New York, and also there was very little nnt,itju(‘ 
sculpture to be seen ; modern sculpturtj hardly (^xi.sleti. I 
longed to go to Paris, and my opportunity came whtui I met 
Hutchins Hapgood, the writer, who was very interesleti in 
the East Side, and asked me to illustrate a book which ha hud 
written about it. I drew for liim the poets, schoiHi-.s, ac.!ur.s, 
and playwrights, and also made some drawings of tin* p{«)|ile. 

I remember well the great actor, Jacob Adhsr, at whose 
flat I called to make a drawing of hitn. Ho was sumamded 
by a houseful of dependants of all kinds, apart from his 
numerous family, and the confusion and oxciteirumt wertj 
immense. Finding a clean collar out of bags llmt conluim'd 
hundreds of collars took up most of the time. Adler had a 
head like those you see in Japanese prints, long anti white, 
and with heavy, chameleon-like eyelids. This Jewish uctcir 
had a court, and when you saw him in the streets ho was 
preceded and followed by his fans. He lived in public. I 
also drew Jacob Gordon, who wrote plays about Jtwisli life 
which had a strong Ibsenish flavour. He was a heavy, 
bearded man, whom I recall reading to an audience one of 
his plays, sittiiag informaUy at a table, smoking a cigar. 

In their dressing-rooms, I drew Kessler the actor, also 
Moscowitch, and the poets Lessin and Moritz Rosenfeld, who 
had spent his early life in tailor’s shops. 
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I was known in tlie market, and wherever I took up a 
position to draw I was looked upon sympatliotically, and had 
no difficulty in I'indlug niodtds. Jewish people look upon 
the work of an artist ns something miraculous, and lovo 
watclung him, even thougli they may bo extremely critical. 
I sometimOvS think I should liave rotnained in New York, the 
material was so abundant, Wlierevor one looked there was 
something intor('sting, a uov<j1 composition, woJtderful effects 
of lighting at niglit, and jikturescpte ujtid liandsome people. 
Rembrajidt would have deliglited in the East Side, and I am 
surjw'ised that nothing has come out of it, for there is material 
in New York far beyond anything lliat American painters 
hunt for abroad. 

I took this East Sido drawing work very seriously, and my 
drawings were not just sketches. With Gussow, my Russian 
artist friend, I drciw the life of the East Side, and one or two 
other artists joijied us, so that wo might have developed a 
School had we ko])t on. Since then I know of no one except 
John Sloan and Goorgo Imks who w(U'o inspired by New 
York life. 

I should like to recover .some of those tlrawings I made of 
East Sido life, but I und(tf.staiul lliey were dispersed in sales, 
and perhaps destroyed. I also drew for periodicals, and the 
Century Company purchased drawings from me, I could 
have remained in America and become one of the band, 
already too numerous, of illustrators, but that was not my 
ambition, and at the school I felt something of a fish out of 
water. The art students’ life was distasteful to me. I could 
not join hi their rags and their beer, and their bad jokes got 
on my nerves. Nevertheless, there wore students who 
l)urcliascd my studies from the model for a dollar or two, and 
I was especially friendly witli James Carrol Beckwith, an 
Amoricun painter who was the drawing teacher at the League. 
He was sympathetic to me, and very interested in what I 
told him and showed him of the East Sido life, which to the 
up“towner was like the life of the jungle for strangeness. 

A great friend was James Kirk Paulding, a man of fine 
literary discernment, and a friend of Abraham Kahan, the 
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editor of Vorwarts. Pauldiiift- was in t,h<\ haliii of rtsidiu^ to 
four or five of us boys on a Sunday morning', and this was my 
first introduction to Conrad’s work. In this way I lu>nrd 
Tha Nigger of the Narcissus and Typhoou^ also most of 


Turgeniev, I attended concerts of symphonic music, and 
went to tlie Meti'opolitan Opera House and hoijrd Wagiu'r’s 
Ring, naturally from the gallery, mih's away from the stag(‘. 
Also I went to politici>l nioetijigs wlu'ns I heard Prince 
Kropotkin and Eugene Debs, also Ilejiry (Jeorge, tlu! Single 
Taxer. I observed, drew a groat d(‘al, and dn'unu'd a grt*nt 
deal more. In connection with political meetings and what 
would now be called “loft wing” .symjjuthies and friends, 
I was an observer only, and never a participator, as my 
loyalties were all for the practicts of art, and I, have Hlway.s 
p-udged the time that is given to anything but that, 'rhis 
is not to say that I am a believer in the “ iv<try tosver ” 
theory. On the contrary, a wide knowledge of 'tm-n atid 
events seems to mo necessary to thei artist, but participation 
and action in political events and niovtmieuts must rimiuiu a 


matter of personal predilection. In this connection I think 
of Courbet, whose life was embittered ami whose work 
suffered, because of the part ho took in the Comnmiu*. 

My people were not, as has been stated, poor. Ou the 
contrary, they were fairly well off, ami as the family wa.s large 
I saw a great deal of Jewish orthodox lif(>, tradititmal and 
narrow. As my thoughts were elsewhere, this did not greatly 
influence me, but I imagine that tho feeling I have for 
expressing a human point of view, giving human rather 
than abstract implications to my work, comes from these 
early formation years. I saw so much that called fi>r 
expression that I can draw upon it now if I wish to. 

As we are living in a world that is changing rapidly, I 
may be compelled to modify this attitude and plump for 
direct particijfatiou and action. 

I yas not altogether a city bey, and my excursions to tho 
counpr outside New York bred in me a delight in outdoors. 
In tins connection I well remember that one winter my 
nend Gussow and I hired a small cabin on the shores of 
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Greenwood Lake, in the State of New Jersey. In tliis moun- 
tain country I spent a winter doing little but tramping 
tlirough snow-clad forests, cutting firewood, cooking meals 
and reading. To (uirn a little niontjy wo botli helped to cut 
the ice on the lake, this work lasting about two weeks. This 
wa.s very liard but congenial work, as we wore taken to the 
ice-fields by sledges drawn by a team of horses in the early 
morning over the liard-frozen lake, and returned in the 
evening on tins sledges, when we saw wonderful snow views 
of mountain sides ablaze with srinset colour-s. It was a 
physical life full of exhilaration and interest. At this place 
lived a couple with whom I became very friendly, a Mr. and 
Mrs. Wells. This Mr. Wells made photographs of visitors for 
a living during the summer, and in the winter he painted. 
His wife, a little Welsh woman, had psycluc powers, and she 
prophesied a great future for me, so Wells informed mo. This 
couple were looked upon by tho villagers as queer. They 
were the only persons in tho place wlio took an interest in 
art or in anything but village life. It was rather a degenerate 
place, altogiither, where there had been a groat deal of 
inbreeding, as only three family names existed. 

After this winter at Greenwood Lake I determined to work 
at sculpture. I entered a foundry for bronze casting and 
attended a modelling class at night at the League. George 
Grey Barnard was the teacher. The class was mostly made 
up of sculptors’ assistants, and we had to have some ardour 
to put in an evening’s modelling after a hard day’s work in 
ateliers and workshops.' Barnard would come one evening 
of the week to give us criticisms, but he rarely got through 
a full class of students. He would look at the study and give 
you a penetrating glance (he had a cast in his eye), and then 
start his talk, in widch he would usually lose himself for the 
rest of the evening. The students would gather round him, 
and as he was a man of great earnestness, he was very 
impressive. Barnard was ascetic in Ms habits, and hated the 
notion that his students drank or were at all Bohemian ; 
later when I was to meet him in ILondon and lunch with 
him, he thought it was a concession, as he ■was on holiday, to 
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let me have ’wine. I knew his early work, and at that tiino 
he was the only American sculptor one could have any respect 
for. 

I met Tom Ealdus, hut as a sculptor lit? impn^sscal mo as 
being too diy and scientific, and I looked foj-ward to thti 
day when I would be able to see the Ancients and Rodin, I 
longed to see originals of Michelangelo and 1 )onati*lI(», and 
Europe meant the Louvi'e and Flortmct^. 

There has been a tremendous impetus giv<m t(» Anmrican 
sculpture since I was a boy in N(jw y«)rk, and mnnerous 
commissions are given to sculptors, 1)ut, of tins lasting vahuf 
of this renaissance of sculpture I am nnabhi to judge frtmi lufre. 
Mountains have been carved, and on reading of thes(‘ t,re- 
mendous-sounding events, I imagined that I might have 
played a part in all this, hut it was another (l(*sliny that 
called me, and I have had to create heroic works frotn time 
to time in my studio, without commissions ami with litth* or 
no encouragement from official hoditis. 

Native American sculptors did not give one much inspira- 
tion, and at that time no one thought of Mexican oi' pre- 
Columbian Indian work. The fact was, the imnresl in early 
American Continental sculpture cam <5 from bktrtjpe. By n 
sort of reaction American artists now try hard to be American. 

My desire now was to get to Paris. With ihu money from 
my drawings for Hapgood’s book I bought a passage for 
France. I can recall, with the unthinking heedlessmiss of 
youth, climbing the gangway to the vessel that was to tak(j 
me away from America for a period of tw<‘nty-fiv(* years. 
When I reached the top of the gangway, my mother rtm after 
me and embraced me for the last time. 

One night, in Mwh, 1915, in Paris, I dreamed of my 
mother, and immediately received news of her early death. 



Chapter Two 

PARIS: 1902 

O N MY FIRST WALK OUT IN PARIS TO SER NOTRE DAME 
and i,lio Scino, I passed over a bridgiJ, whore right in 
the centre was a small building, the morgue, and 
I had to regret the morbid curiosity that took me 
into that tragic building. On the second day I wont with a 
great procession to Emile Zola’s funeral at the Cimetibre 
Montmartre, and witnessed the clashes between the gen- 
dtumes and anti-Semites, Visits to the Louvre opened my 
eyes. TJio great storehouse of painting and sculpture held 
me for days on end. TJie thrill of crossing the Pont des Arts 
to the Louvre ! Probably a student of to-day would be 
admonished by his abstractionist inusier to jump into the 
Seine rather than do that. In my prowlings through the 
Louvre, I discovered works which were not at all famous 
then, but have since como into their own — early Greek 
work, Cyclades sculpture, the bust known as the Lady of 
Elche, and the limestone bust of Akenaton. And at tlie 
Trocadero was a mass of primitive sculpture none too well 
assembled (as our British Museum collection is still). There 
was also the Musdo Cornusci witli its Clunese collection. 
What a wonderful city for a young student to wander about 
in, with something interesting in every part, except the 
quarter round the Arc de Triomphe, tlie Elys^es 5 that was 
always and still is a desert of boring streets. At that time I 
never went to cafds, I neither had the money to spend there, 
nor had I the inclination. I concentrated with a fanatical 
zeal entirely on my studies. I worke'd at the school with a 
sort of frenzy, I hurled myself at the clay. For relaxation I 
went to the lovely Luxembourg Gardens, with its statues of 

as 
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the Queens of France, to listen on Sunday aftonioons to the 
band. I shared a studio with my Now York friond, B{>rnard 
Gussow, in the rue Belloni, in a ranihlijig block of buildings 
behind the Gare Montparnasse. Our food w(i bought; in a 
near-by cook-shop in the rue do la Gaitd in ll»i popidar 
working quartet, and for a change in the (wt'uings wo walked 
to a Russian students’ rostaixrairit near the Jardin des Plantes. 
Here for about one franc and a half you could get a nuial, 
mostly kasha. Bread was froo, Russian U'a was th(^ only 
drink. The Russian stxidents who frtjquentt'd ibis jilaco ran 
it without waiters in the cafeteria style of to-<lay. Tht‘ light 
frequently failed, and candles were brought in. Bussian 
refugees from the Czardom ate tlwj brcuid of exile lun-t*, and 
as Gussow and I were the only “ foreigiu'rs ”, we weros 
sometimes regarded with suspicion, and on one occasion a 
Russian suddenly started denouncing us us spit's. Tie st't'nit'd 
to be drunk. Not much notice wtis lakoji of him, tint! Im 
eventually calmed down. In the rue Belloni sttidios, only 
the Frenchmen had mistresses, and thtsy naturally ItuightHl 
at us Americans and English who seemed able to do without. 
For one thing, the mistress was also iht' model, luitl w(‘ 
“ foreigners ” had to pose for each oihtjr ajid mark up the 
hours on the walls. Strange proceedings ! I Imd only bt'tm 
three or four days in Paris, and was eager to enter tins Beaux 
Arts School. With hardly any Frcncli at my command I 
applied for admission, and was placed with other students in 
an amphitheatre, to construct a figure from the living model. 

I had practice in modelling, and set to work with confidc'uce, 
I passed the test and entered one of the three modelling 
atehers, one under an old man, Thomas by name. The 
usual ragging of students took place, and a deaf and dumb 
Frenchman was put up to have a boxing match with me. 
He was short and veiy powerful, and I saw that I had a very 
formidable customer to deal with. He came at me grunting 
as an animal might. Luckily I hit him first and, with the 
French students howling that I' was taking the affair too 
seriously, the combat finished. 

The “ foreigners ” were few and unpopular, and it was 
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not itintsianl for a Frcjich .sUuioiil to turn on a fonagnor and 
ask him why ho tluhi’l stay in his own country. On Mtanday 
tho rntmirr of Uu? chiss w-onhi apjioar with a Sho would 
Striji and tho .students would vote to have h<>r. Kvery wotde 
tlio masnitTf a f^onuino ajundto typo from tho Hutto, apjwmrcd 
with a now juirl, who w-<Hd<l la* accojitoti and ^onorally tradod 
duriiif? th<' morninjf to tlto studojits. After Monday tho 
mam'rr would disappear, tinly inakinf>' a jjrc'Umoo of working. 
Tho week would ennunonoo with numhors of .students 
|)r<‘sont, ntid ns jtow students had t«j take hack phices, ojic was 
so far away from the model that it was a cas<« of running long 
distances, hack ami forth, to gel anything 5 Imt by about 
Wt‘dno.sday, most of the .students had dnt])j}ed out, and one 
could get tjuitt* dost* and .see very well. 

My inornitigs were spemt in modelling frt>m life, and I 
alo a hasty Innch which I hroughl with m<‘, and thou wont 
into the carving class, and also <lrew from tins Michelangelo 
casts, of which there was a room full. In carving there was 
prnctituilly no iiistruction, niid we were left alone to do pretty 
well what we pleased. Advantage was taken of this by two 
or thr(*e French professional marhlo cnrvt'rs, who came in and 
got what was a sluditi imd material frt'o of charge, made 
small cop}(‘S of Italian Hentiissunce hea<ls (such tis you see in 
shops on the Boulevard des Italieus), and then smuggled 
these carvings <mt umh'r their overcoats. 

One morning I decided to attend tho anatomy lecture and, 
with a crowd (»f other students of all classes, listened to a 
lecture, with a corpse ns model } when a green arm was 
handed nroujid for inspection I nearly fainted, and left the 
class, never to return. I always felt ashamed of this episode, 
as I knew that Michelangelo and all great Renaissance 
artists hud made intensive research from cadavres, until 
years later I read, in an account of the Ingres* atelier, that 
Ingres lilmself could never stand dis^setion, and even 
objected to a skeleton being in his classroom, and would 
not enter it until the skeleton had been removed. There are 
infinite modes of expression in the world of art, and to insist 
that only by one road can the artist attain his ends is to Emit 
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him. The academic mind violates this freedom of Uu; artis 
to express himself as he knows best. Personally I have alway: 
been for- freedom of expression, and I am amused at th< 
intolerance of some of our later abstractionists, who, daimuifi 
the utmost freedom of expression for thoniselves, y(‘L Jool 
with disdain upon all who divei-gc from them. I dartfsaj 
that to the dancing dervish the monotonous twhdings havt 
their ecstasy, but not to the onlookers. 

I had worked for a spell of about six months at the Ihuaux 
Arts, when one Monday morning the period of the I'rix de 
Rome Concours commenced, and tins Jiow .sl,ud(!nts were 
supposed to fag for the men who eiiLcrcd Cojticoiu'S, am) 
carry clay and stands to the logos, and wait upon th(‘se 
immured geniuses. This would have comjil(n.ely cut my 
morning’s work, so I refused point-blank. Th(i Frimch 
students were astonished, and could hardly bt'lieve their 
ears. I was all the more determined as there were pltmly of 
gardiens (uniformed assistants) to fetch and carry. 

On retiuning to the atelier next morning, tlie .study I had 
begun lay in a ruined mass on the ground. I built up a jujw 
study, but the following morning it was again on this ground. 
The Frenchmen stood silently around, watching me. I .said 
nothing and, picking up and shouldering my modislling 
stand, went over to the Julian Academy. 

My stay at the Beaux Arts, though it ejidod .so badly, had 
given me training in modelling for six months, and bissides 
this I spent the afternoons drawing from the Miciielungelo 
casts, and in carving in marble in the marble atcHer. It was 
good training, although one learnt more from capable 
students than from the masters, who seemed just tuen with 
sinecure jobs. 

At Julian’s, things went better. One paid a fee for 
the term, but there were fewer students and no routine 
academy habits. I worked hard, in a sustained explosion of 
energy, and I remember a Czech student who deplored my 
ardour and prophesied that I would wear myself out early. 

I thought one week of.going into the life class and drawing 
from the model. This particular atelier was under the 
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Jean Paul liatuviiK, anti IiIk Iiabli wtts to fj;o fntm drawing to 
drawing, with iht' sUultnits following hhu, anti givo crUidsnis. 
Whon Joan Paul fiat tlowjj tui iny stool ho htoKtid at, my draw- 
ing, than ul tho niotlol, lookoil tjp at iiio mul thou got tip anti 
passed on. A .sih'iii oritidsm ! It is intorosiing itt rt'call hero 
that this Joan Paul Lattrons was on Lt* (.’omitd d’i'Isthdtiqtie 
de la Profocturo t!<> la Sotm* which contlotinual my Oscar 
Wilde monumont in 1P12. 

One day a (Jonnan slmlont pulled the inodid about 
brutally, a limitl girl too frightoiiod to protest. WJien f a-sked 
him why Im Ixdiaved liki! that, he was asttinished. “ Why, in 
Germany,” ht' suit!, “ we givts thmii tfm /'"waw,” iuxoinpanying 
the words with an appropriate gt'stnrtn 

On ontj occasion 1 walchtal (us it W'as more of a spectacle 
than anything instructive) the great Bongereau criticism in 
drawing, 'j’he old man, vm-y feeble, would he assisted by two 
students into his chair and out, and an awed assemblage of 
French students would follow him. It must be romembored 
that his pictur<!S sold for many thousmuls of dollars in America, 
and it is an ironical fact that Henri Rousseau declared that 
it was his ambition to paint like him. After one or two 
criticisms from tite master at Jidiau’s, I gave tip taking 
criticism, and in my impuiiehco always covered my figure 
when the master camt* in. He noticed me doing this one day 
alid referred in an audible tone to “ ce sauvago Amdricain ”, 
I can recall that at the teid of the session, in fact long before 
the sessioti ended, almost all of the students got busy on their 
preparations for the IJul des Quutres Arts, and they dropped 
all work for the floats and scenic td'fects of that groat occasion, 

I went to tills uproarious and blasting saturnalia and turned* 
out with the rest in the daylight, with nude girls astride the 
cab horses j and I remember the amused greetings of the 
Parisian workpeople who hailed tlus strange company of 
revellers, deboucliing through Paris en route for the Place 
St. Michel, where wo dispersed. 

This whole student period in Paris that I look' back 
upon now, I passed in a rage of work 5 I was aflame with 
ardour and worked in a frenzied, almost mad manner, 
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achieving study after study, w^eek after week, always destroy- 
ing it at the end of the week, to begin a now one the following 
Monday. Little outside sculptiire interested nui. I lujard 
music sometimes of a Sunday aflornooii at Symphony Con- 
certs, listened to Paderewski, and hoard Richard Strauss 
conduct, and also heard the new opera, PrIlJas and h Wimnde. 
I saw Isadora Duncan dance to the S(wenth Symjihouy. 
She looked puny at the Trocadcro with a full-sized orchestra 
on a yast stage. After a Sunday passed in the woods of Chaville, 
I would return to the modelling class and no oJUi outstripped 
me in ardour. The massier of the class, a C(‘rt,aiii Cladol, 
would sit perched upon a high stool, yards away from the 
model, tinkering with the clay. Ho would watch mo darling 
in and out of the stands to get different, almost simullantious 
views of the model, and remarked facetiously tihout such 
unorthodox behaviour. I would throw ba<',k at him my 
contempt for a fellow who thought ho could do sculpttiro 
sitting on a high stool. One very Assyrian h<'ard<id sttidout 
asked me to see Ms work at homo. When I arrived I saw a 
study hardly begun. Ho then said : “ Would yoti do a study 
for me so that I can show it to my family,” anti ho explainod 
that when he had a model in his room it was imi>ossiblo for 
Mm to work. He saw nothing wrong in pahning f)ff on his 
family in the provinces a work done hy somoono tdso. 

Another student, an American, was a champion hoxor, 
hut a very poor sculptor. He was wealthy, and French girls 
would come into the atelier and wait for him to got tlmmgh 
his morning’s work, and go off with him. This nmn visited 
me later in London, coming over with a polo team. Ihi was 
still a hopelessly amateur sculptor, and his athletic vigour 
had tr^cally diminished. 

During all tMs period I was sustained by a wonderful 
health and strength. When I left the school and attempted 
working on my own I was not at all clear in my mind as to 
how to work out nay ideas for sculpture. I started two largo 
works, one of which I remember was a group of “ suu- 
worsMppers ” wMch I should have kept. I have since seen 
early Egyptian figures wMch bear a remarkable 
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to this ('arly ^roup of mine. Tliis and anollu'r lierolc-sizoa 
f^roiip 1 (l(«slroy('(!. I was completely at a loss as to liow ,to 
work out my i(l(>as. I had, .so it seemed to me, come to a dead 
end in Paris. I felt that if I went somewhere <dse and jrot 
into ix'w surroundings, I wovdd make a junv start, ft was in 
this mood that 1 didiati'd in my mind whether to return to 
Am<>rica or go els(wvli(‘re, perhaps to London. 



Chapter Three 

LONDON: 1905 

W HILE I WAS AT WORK AT THE ^COT.E HES REAtlX 
Arts, I was asked to dirinor by a Victor 

Dave by name, a publisher and ajinrchist who 
had suffered imprisonment for two yours for 
activity in anarchist propaganda. He had boon associulod 
with Michael Bakunin. I was very cordially rec<!ivoti by 
Victor Dave and his wife in their Pas.sy Hal, and llu'ro I nuil 
the Scottish lady whom I later married. I was invited to 
London and met friends, with whom I went on a lajaling 
trip up the Thames, and also on what would now b(^ callc'd 
“ a hike ” up Snowdon. I recall this walking trip up tlu' wild 
Welsh mountains, and how the mountain grandeur and 
loneliness impressed me. 

When thinking of leaving Paris, I del.crniinod to go to 
London, and see if I could settle down and work th(?rt(. First 
impressions of the English were of a people with easy and 
natural manners, and great courLe.sy, and a visit to llu^ 
British Museum settled the matter for mo, jis I fell that I 
would like to have a very good look round at leisure. 

From Paris I arrived in London and found a studio In the 
Camden Town quarter. After a day in the studio I woidd 
go to Hyde Park of an evening and listen to the orators at 
the Marble Arch. London of that period was, as I recall it, 
more racy, and the types in the park, pwuhar to the Cockm^y, 
interested and amused me, and one saw scenes that often 
were of a Hogarthian nature. This has disappeared like the 
old-time music-halls. 

I met at this period John Fothergill, of whom I did a 
portrait in crayon, and he bought, and made his friends buy, 
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some of my drawing's. I folt oxlremely discouraged at this 
lime, and started destroying all that was in the studio. By 
a sudden impulse I lottk u ])assng<f to New York, going steerage. 
This was in Jio way disagnaaibh*, in fact, veny interesting. 
The food was bad, but I found that many })a.ss(u»g(U's, knowing 
tills, Itad provided thems<iives with a store of sausages and 
other odibhis, very good food, which they asked nio to .share 
with them. Middle Europeans and refnge<!s from Kiissia and 
Poland, where they wore persecuted as .Tows, nuubi iip the 
third cla.s.s. , The steerage pa.sscngors were quartered alto- 
gether, and wo .slept in tiers of hunks, and near whore I slept, 
four Cliinainen played a game of chance with chips, through- 
out the voyage. I never saw lliem on dock, and at night, 
were I to wake, tliey were still there with their chips and 
monotonous chanting. 

Arrived in New York, I did not stay long. A friend whom 
I had mot in London wrote to mo, and in a fortnight I had 
made up my mind to return to London and work there. 
This time I took a studio in Fulham. I worked hard and 
seriously for two years, making .studios. In these tumble- 
down studios in Fulham I was first made aware of the 
ludicrous snobbishness that artists are supposed to bo free of. 
The other occupants of the studios were artists who were 
beginning their careers. One was a young Australian 
sculptor, who, I was given to understand, “ bid fair to be 
Australia’s premier sculptor ”. He was at the time doing a 
portrait of the Australian Prime Minister’s daughter, and 
this romantic affair, through the smarter sotting it obviously 
clamoured for, might possibly have had unpleasant conse- 
quences for me. One day I hoard that the landlady, who 
lived on the premises, had been requested hy the artists to 
have mo removed from the studios, as my clotlies were some- 
what too Bohemian for the place, not, in fact, re-spectable 
enough, Tho promising Australian sculptor and a now well- 
known caricaturist were tho prime movers against me in 
this, and had it not been for live women artists in this beehive, 
who were all in my favour, I would have been given neticft 
to quit “ The Railway Accident ”, as it was called, 
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At that time I made the acquaintance of Muirhead Bone, 
Francis Dodd, Augustus Jolin, and other New English Art 
Club members. These were still the days of strtiggk's, and I 
was far from satisfied with ivhat I was doing. My aim was 
to perfect myself in modelling, drawing and carving, and it 
was at this period I visited the British Museum, and when- 
ever I had done a new piece of work I compared it mentally 
with what I had seen at the Museum. Those rich collections 
are rarely visited by sculptors. You could pass whole days 
there and never come across a sculptor. It would he considered 
a lack of originality to be discovered there. Fancy a dramatist 
or poet willingly eschewing Shakespeare aiul the Elizabethans, 
or a composer of music deliberately avoiding Bach atid 
Beethoven ! Early on, about 1910, I was tremendously 
interested in the Elgin Marbles and Greek scidpture, and 
later in the Elgyptian rooms and the vast and wonderful 
collections from Polynesia and Africa. 


DETAIL FROM THE TOMB OP OSCAR WILDE 
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know. It is quite possible my appearance at this iJine was 
that of the traditional anarchist. However, later ^athoriiifi; 
strength, as the architects gathered faith, I inanag(Hl to 
impose my own ideas upon the decoration, and had only one 
bad halt, when they totally rejected one of the figures, and 
would not have it included. I considered it one of the best. 

However, I went on, not anticipating any otlx'r kind of 
trouble. All was quiet, until after the scaffolding was 
removed from the first four figures, then a storm of vitupcfra- 
tion bmrst out suddenly in The Evening Standard and 
St. James's Gazette that was totally tinoxpected and 
unprecedented in its fury. 

One would have imagined that my work was in some 
maimer outrageous. It consisted, for the most part, of nudos 
in such narrow niches that I was forced to give simple move- 
ments to all the figures. In symbolism I tried to represent 
man and woman, in their various stages from birth to old 
age — a primitive, but in no way a bizarre programme. 

Perhaps this was the first time in London that a decoration 
was not pmrely “ decorative ” ; the figures had some funda- 
mentally human meaning, instead of being merely adjuncts 
to an architect’s mouldings and cornices. 

, When the commission was first given mo, a member of 
the British Medical Association suggested that the decoration 
should consist of their historically famous inedicul tnen, 
but I was determined to do a series of nude figures, and 
surgeons with side-whiskers, no matter how eminent, could 
hardly have served my purpose as models. 

The whole effect, of the fa9ade was extremely rich and 
handsome, and remains so to this day, despite the mutilations 
the figiures underwent later. 

At the time of the dispute, the scaffolding at one side 
still being up, as the decorations were not quite finished, 
some “ experts ” (including a policeman sent by Scotland 
Yard, who took notes in his little book), wanted to view them 
closer. In one of the notes in the policeman’s book which I 
happened to catch sight of “ rude ” was the word applied 
to one of the figures — a Cockneyism meaning obscene. On 
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the other hand, the Bishop of Stepney, Dr. Cosmo Gordon 
Lang, now Archbishop of Canterbury, asked me to show him 
the sculpture. He mounted the ladders to the scaffolding 
and made a close inspection of the figures. He declared that 
he saw nothing indecent or shocking about them. 

There came sculptors, artists, and directors of galleries. 
From below, as the open buses passed by, the passengers 
would stand up in a mass and try to view the now famous 
Strand Statues. A meeting was called of the Council of the 
British Medical Association to consider what to do. I was a 
witness, and this tribunal, i-esembling an ancient ecclesiastical 
court to consider a heresy case, was most impressive. The 
ait of the cartoonist was brought into play, and music-halls ' 
and comedians incorporated the Strand Statues in their songs. 
London had become sculpture-conscious. 

There were letters to The Times, petitions and counter- 
petitions, and questions in Paidiamcnt were asked. Bishops 
gave their views, newspaper boys, dustmen, business men, 
policemen, all aired their opinions on the subject. 

'The Evening Standard and St. James's Gazette started 
hostilities on June 19th, 1908, with an article on its front 
page, entitled bold sculpture ; it went as follows : 

We draw attention with some reluctance to five amazing 
statuary figures which are meant to adorn the fine new building 
of the British Medical Association in course of erectioni' at the 
corner of the Strand and Agar Street. From the point of view of 
the sculptor, they will doubtless be regarded as work of an excellent 
kind, but outside the studio, and one or two galleries, they represent 
a development of art to wMch the British public, at any rate, are 
not accustomed. With regard to their appearance, it is unnecessary 
to say any more than that they are a form of statuary which no 
careful father would wish his daughter, or no discriminating young 
man, his fianede, to see. Nude statuary figures in an art gallery are 
seen, for the most part, by those who know how to appreciate the 
art they represent, and it is in only the most exceptional cases that 
they afford subjects for the vulgar comment of the inartistic, who 
visit art galleries out of purposeless curiosity, or with the object of 
whiling away an idle hour — people for whom art galleries 'are. 
never intended. To have art of the kipd indicated, laid bare to the 
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gaze of all classes, young and old, in perliaps llie busiest tliorough- 
fare of the Metropolis of the world, and porlraytid in the form it 
is on the new building of the British Medical Association, is another 
matter. The degree of nudity which has boon chosen for tlui 
figures to which we particularly refer, is not calculated U) tuihanco 
the artistic effect of the Statuary : Art would not have suilei-ed hy 
more discriminating treatment. For a certain type of niltul, on 
the other hand, it cannot hut have a demoralizing lendency, and 
it is surely unnecessary, having regard to the c.oudilien ol some 
of our West End streets, to ^ve further ojiportunilies lor vulgarity. 

We are concerned most of all, however, with thes el'lhcl, which the 
figures will produce on the minds of the young jX'oph?. 1 Iw^y 
cannot be expected to exercise a full discrimiiialioti, and in any cast* 
the sight is not one which it is desirable in Die iiUeixwls of public 
morality to present to their impressionable minds. 'J'lus same view 
unfortunately, we think, seems not to be taken by the British 
Medical Association. 

The difference between a nude figure in sculptuni in a gallery, 
and one exposed to the public gaze in a lm.sy thoroughfare is too 
obvious to need emphasising. If the statues laid been <'i'('Ct(‘d 
inside the building, no objection could or would have been offisreti. 
But in their present position, they are certainly ohjecltonahli>. 

The question arises as to how they w(U'0 permltltai to h(( ('rectx'd. 
So far as we can Ascertain, they aro not sanctioned by any public; 
authority, and inqmries go to show that no milhorisation is ncHuh'd 
to put figures in sculpture on a building. 'J'he TiOndon (Imiiity 
Council, who passed the general plan with the figures indicated 
but not outlined in detail, had no jurisdiction, 'rhn Polico, if 
photographs of the statues wore exposed for sul<», could iiitorven<;. 
Their statements, however, with regard to sculpture on a private 
building, notwithstanding that it may bo soon by the public, if 
they care to look at it, appear to raise a doubt os to whelhttr tlmy 
are entitled to interfere. The absence of any suporvisitig authority 
as such in this case calls for revision of the building laws. 

It is to be hoped in the case to which we refer, that the British 
Medical Assodation will see the vrisdom of modifying their plans, 
At present only one of the figures to which we have taken exception 
is exposed to fulk public view, the other being partially obscured 
by the- hoarding which still surrounds the figures in Agar Street. 
The appearance of the building will not suffer if the features 
alluded to are eliminated. 
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The paper fiirther stated ; 

The Scotland Yard authorities, -we are informed, have the 
question of the Strand statues under considei-ation. In an informal 
way, an Inspector of police has already called upon a representative 
of the British Medical Association and indicated that objection is 
taken to the figures, and particularly to one of the female repre- 
sentations which is still obscured by the hoarding in Agar Street. 

The National Vigilance Society has also taken action.’- 

My statues were defended in T/ie Times by C. J. Holmes, 
Slade Professor of Fine Arts, Charles Ricketts, Charles 
Shannon, Laurence Binyon, and by The Times itself ; I 
reproduce their letters and The Times Leader, June 24th, 
1908: 

Dear Sir, 

May I ask the protection of your columns for the sculpture 
decorating the new building of the British Medical. Association in 
the Strand, which seems in some danger from an ill-informed, 
but none the less violent attack ? 

The impression left by the anonymous critic’s words is one of 
meretricious audacity : “ On a Strand frontage such figures would , 
constitute a gross offence,” and it was suggested that the figures 
still concealed by the hoarding were even more objectionable than 
those as yet on view. What was my surprise on seeing the building 
to find it a structure on which austerity was carried to an extreme 
and the sparse figures recessed some 40 feet above the street 
frontage, to be conceived in the grave heroic mood of pre-Pheidian 
Greece, By the courtesy of a friend, I was enabled to see photo- 
graphs of some of the work behind the now notorious hoarding. 

It was evident at a glance that wo were once more face to face 
with a situation exactly like that of 1830 when Millais exhibited 
“ Christ in the House of His Parents We smile nowadays at the 
accusations of indecency, blasphemy, and incompetence, which 
that painting aroused. 

May we not derive from them also the lesson of caution in dealing 
with a new phase of sculpture ? The pre-Raphaelites^ it will be 
remembered, turned back from an over-ripe tradition of painting 
to the example of an earlier age. Is not Mr. Epstein doing exactly 

’ For further Evening Standard articles see Appendix, Strand Statues, 
1908. 
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the same in turning back from our tired and sweetened adaptaliotis 
of late Greek ideals to the stern vigour of the pre-Pheidian epoch ? 
I believe he is a young man, and as with mOvSt sculptors of kcnm 
perception, there are some traces of the influence of Rodin hero and 
there in his work, but its main impulse is derived ontirtdy from 
nature, as its technical treatment is derived from pre-Pheidian 
Greece, and of all the work done in England of recent years I 
know none that is more truly living, scholarly and momaunontaL 

In dealing with the aesthetic side of the work, I trust I have also 
dealt with the question of decency. I can imagine a stiper-sensitivo 
conscience hesitating before* some of tlio sculpture which passes 
current in the Salon, at the Royal Academy, in the Tate Gallery, 
or at Shepherd's Bush 5 but I cannot imagine any sane person 
petitioning the citizens of Munich to provide the stern warriors 
of the jEgina pediment with petticoats. Yet it is precisely on those 
pre-Pheidian examples, and not on the more hxxurious xnodels 
with which we are surrounded, that Mr. Epstein’s art is based. 

Those to whom appeals are now being made will doubtless 
consult educated opinion before any action is 'taken, and there can 
be no doubt what that opinion will be. Mr. Epstein must finally 
triumph as he deserves to do, and as the pre-Raphaelites did before 
him. For the moment these attacks have placed him in a position 
of grave difficulty 5 and for that reason, although I liavo not the 
privilege of his personal acquaintance^ T have ventured to say on 
his behalf what will be a commonplace to those who know anything 
of the history of sculpture. 

I am, Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

C. J. HolmEwS. 

Slade Professor of Fine Arts, Oxford. 

Ricketts and Shannon wrote as follows t 

24/A June^ 1908. 

Sir, 

The Evening Standard and St James' Gazette has devoted 
three articles to the censure of the statues now decorating the new 
building of the British Medical Association. The editor admits in 
his issue of June 20th that ** many letters ” have been received in 
defence of these works. These letters have not been published. 

Would you allow two artists to express their astonishment that 
these austere and beautiful statues should have been questioned 


.ROCK DRILL 
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on moral grounds. Wo ■would urge that it is unfair to suppress all 
expert opinion on this matter, since it is manifest that the writer 
in 77/e Evening Standard is unacquainted •with the degree of 
nudity allowed in the decorations of public buildings in England, 
or on the ConlitKmt, such as the Sistine Chapel for instance. 

C. Ricketts. 

Lansdowno House, Chari.es Shannon. 

Lansdowne Rond, 

Holland Park, 

W. 

The following hhtc^r ciuno from Ln'ui'enco Binyon. : 

To the Editor of The Times. 

Sm, 

A public and jKjrsistont attack has during the last few days 
boon niado upon certain sctiljmiro on tho outside of the now building 
of tho British Medical Association in tho Strand. Those sculptures 
are represented to bo indecent and calculated to corrupt public 
morals j it has boon, at tho same time, denied that they are 
“ artistic in any sense of tho word." Tho accusation seems to have 
been so far so successful that tho question of modifying or removing 
tho statues is, so it is said, to he debated by a Committee of the 
Association on Wednesday next. 

In tho interest of British sculpture, may I be allowed to protest 
against this attack — an attempt to enthrone ignorance and prejudice 
as tho final autliority on questions of public art ? 

Tho conception of these statues is grave and austere. Those 
figures which are nude are treated in what might be called the 
Biblical spirh, from which all thought of offence seems totally 
absent. Anytliing less calculated to appeal to the average sensual 
man could not bo imagined. 

The charge of indecency is a grave one, as I think it gravely 
wrongs both the sculptor’s intentions and the effect his work 
produces on men and women of healthy mind. 

Competent judges will doubtless not entirely agree as to the 
precise merit of these sculptures as works of art. If I am not 
mistaken, it is just their lack of sensuous charm wMch, to many, 
will seem their chief defect. But node will deny their sedowness 
and sincerity 5 I believe few will fail to see in them a remarkable 
iriginal power. Such quaUtaes ■usually provoke hostility from " the 
man in the street ", now appeeded to as Judge. 
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It is a common cry that we have no sculptor capable of monu- 
mental work. If, when a young sculptor arises who shows hiinsolf 
possessed of the capacity to treat such a work in an adcqxiaU) niaruHsr, 
far removed from the enfeebled conventions too charnctoristic of 
British sculpture in the past — ^if he is treated with ignominy and 
his work suppressed, the reproach will recoil upon the public its<slf, 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
Laurknok Binyon. 

The foEowing paragraph appeared in 2'hc 'Times of June 
25th: 

A meeting of the Premises Committee of the B.M.A. was Insld 
yesterday afternoon. The committeo will roiwrt to the Cotindl 
on July 1st. The terms of the report are private, but it is under- 
stood that the committee is favourable to the work being allowed 
to proceed. 

In The Times of July 2nd the following article appeared : 

DEasiON OP THE British Medical Association 

A meeting of the B.M.A. was held yesterday afternoon at the 
office of the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Mr. Edmond Owen, 
chairman of the Council, presided and there wore present about 
sixty members from all parts of the British Empire. The proceedings 
were private, but we have been officially informed by the Gmiend 
Secretary, Mr. Guy Elliston, that the matter of the stalue.s on the 
premises of the Association in the Strand was discus-sed. A rejiort 
was presented by the Premises Committee rocotnmonditig the 
Council to let the work proceed. The Committee further resolved s 
“ that it be an instruction to the General Secretary to write and 
invite Sir Charles Holroyd to ask him to associate with himself 
three or four other members, who are skilled in art, to furnish 
the Committee with a report as to whether, in their opinion, the 
statuary on the fajade of the new premises is indecent." 

Sir Charles Holroyd’s Letter 

Dear Sir, 

In reply to your letters of 25th and 26th June, 1908, in 
which you ask me for my opinion on 'the merits of the sculpture on 
your new building, I desire to say that although as Director of the 
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National Gallery I do not give advice about works of art in private 
possession, yet in this case, and as my opinion is entirely favourable 
to the works in question, I can say what I think about them as a 
private citizen. In my opinion the sculptures are very interesting. 
They are dignified and reverent in treatment, and the sculptoi 
has expressed ideas in a way unusually suitable to the material in 
which he has worked, and both ideas and workmanship harmonize 
with the building. I do not know the sculptor, but I believe he is a 
young man. From the works I have seen I believe the British 
Medical Association will be proud of having given him this work to 
do, in the future when he has made the name for himself which 


his work promises. 

Faithfully yours. 


Charles Holrovd. 

Sturdie House, 


Beckwood Avenue, 


Weybridge. 


50/vi/08. 



The decision of the Council of tho British Medical Association 
with regard to the statues upon their now building in the Strand 
will commend itself to all who have considered the matter without 
prejudice and in the light of common s<msc. 

The Council, as will bo seen from tlio report of their meeting, 
which we publish to-day, have resolved, with practical unanimity, 
to instruct their architect id proceed with tho work. 

It remains to bo seen whether this decision will bring to an end 
a controversy which ought never to have been begun. That it ought 
to do is sufficiently evident from tho expressions of opinion which 
have come from those best qualified to speak on a question of this 
kind. Some of those oxprossion.s have appeared in our own columns, 
while others have boon received by the Association, whose sculptor's 
work has been attacked with so much vigour and so little 
discrimination. 

An attempt to obtain the interference of the London County 
Council in a sense hostile to the statues has also met with a dis- 
couraging reception, so that, on the whole, it may be hoped that an 
effectual check has been given to a purely fictitious agitation. , 

I felt like a criminal in the dock, and this unexpected 
hubbub in 1908 ushered me into a publicity I have iways 
detested. To accuse me of making sensations is the easiest 
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way o£ attacking me, and in reality leaves the qnesLion of 
scnlpture untouched. For, whatever an artist does, or Jails to 
do, whatever his reputation, the work is always there for all 
to see. 

The attacks on the Strand Statues brought me many 
friends, some of whom later, when they found that I was 
really independent in my judgments, fell off. 

I had to discover for myself how superficial is the worhl 
of art, and what a wretched lot of log-rollers, schomors, 
sharks, opportunists, profiteers, snobs, parasites, sycophants, 
camp-followers, social climbers, and what my dour old 
American artist friend, “ Brandy Bill ”, called “ four 
flushers ”, infest the world of Art. It is a jungle, into which 
the artist is forced periodically to bring his work and live. 

In 1955, the Southern Rhodesian Government took over 
the British Medical Association building, and the High Com- 
missioner at once announced that the statues wore to ho 
removed, as the new occupants thought them undesirable. 
The tone of this aimouncement in the Press was of so insidting 
a nature that I was moved to write in protest, and I explained 
my position in a letter to The Observer of May 5th, 1955 : 

Sir, 

In your issue of April 28th, your “ Ohsorvalor ", iu 
alluding to my statues at the corner of the Strand and Agar Slretit, 
refers to them as ” topical ” and thereby laying thom.selves open 
to a charge of unsuitability to the new and present owners of the 
building, the Government of Southern Rhodesia. Miglit I point 
out that they were never intended to ho “ topical ” and j)erha|»8 
that is the most far-fetched charge that could ho brought against 
them. The figures were intended to have a universal appeal, 
even perhaps understood in South Rhodesia. Tlie High Com- 
missioner for South Rhodesia has taken no trouble, so far as I 
know, to consult Mr. Charles Holden, the eminent architect, or 
myself. The statues are an integral part of the building, and aro 
actually built into the fabric (actually carved in situ), and to remove 
them would be risking damage to the statues. 

The vandalism consists in removing and putting a price upon a 
iecoration, the battle for which was fought out twenty-seven years 
igo, but the spirit of Philistinism dies not, and united to ownership 
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dictates what shall and shall not he done to a decoration on a 

London building. We think dynasties that destroyed and mutilated 

the works of previous generations vandals, and do not hesitate to 

call them vandals. How is this diri'ercnt in spirit and intention ? 

Ownership does not give the right to remove and destroy, or even 

the right to sell. -r 

® Yours, etc., 

Jacob Epstein. ’ 

An acrimonious discussion broke out and the High Com- 
missioner aggressively declared that as they had paid for the 
building, they could do as they pleased with the statues. 
This gentleman expressed surprise that I should object to 
this, as I had been paid for my work and the statues no 
longer belonged to me. I had pointed out the vandalism of 
removing from a building a decoration which was a part of 
its fabric, and which would mean the ruin of the statues. I 
was requested by The Manchester Guardian to report upon 
them, and with Mr*. Jamos Bone, I paid a visit to the site. 
We got as near the statues as we emdd from opposite buildings, 
examined them through glasses and photographs of all of 
them wore taken. Mr. Bone reported upon the statues, giving 
my views. In tho Appendix will be found a full report.’' 

In an interview with 2'he Daily Telegraph I said : 

This is tho latest attempt to dictate London taste in sculpture. 
This time from Rhodesia. They proposed the removed of the 
British Medical Association sculptures which twenty-seven years 
ago won against tho Philistines. To-day wo have a victory of the 
Philistines from the outposts of Empire. 

For the Southern Rhodesian Government, Mr. A. T. Scott, 
of the firm of Sir Herbert Baker, R.A., architects to Southern 
Rhodesia House, said : 

The position has boon misunderstood. What we feel is that the 
figures, which were all very well, and indeed very appropriate, 
round the British Medical Association building, are quite put of 
place as decoration to a Government Office. ^ Anatomy for the 

^ Appendix to Strand Statues, 1956, May 26th and 5ist. 
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British Medical Association, yes. But do these figures indicate th 
produce of Southern Rhodesia ? No. It is a quc.sLion of what i 
appropriate. 

Mr. Richard Sickert, R.A., wrote to The Daily Tdcgrapi 
as follows : 

As the writer of a letter published in 1908 on the stihject of llr 
Epstein statues in the Strandj I should bo grateful if you woub 
allow me to 'add a few w'ords in 1935. 

The 18 statues form part of the architecture of the former hoim 
of the British Medical Association. Your phrase in brackets 
“ although field-glasses were necessary to view thotu properly ” 
should perhaps have run, “ to view them improperly 

The merit of the statues we recognise as consisting in tho fac 
that they form part of the architecture, and are inseparable froit 
the architecture. 

As I should be, as a matter of common sense, prepared to lister 
with sincere humility to the Rhodesians on all the infinite subjocti 
on which they have a call to be heard, I would beseech them U 
grant us some authority on matters to which we pay have giver, 
for generations and lifetimes some thought and fooling. 

The whole huilding is planned to “ tell ", viewed from tho road 
The convention of movement, life and growth is a miracle ol 
genius and accomplishment. I can hoar tho flowers of rhetorical 
respect that would be draped, at banquets, on this work if the 
sculptor were dead instead of alive and kicking. 

, You must not ask of sculpture that it sliould ho a shop-sign or 
trade-mark. 

The Government of Southern Rhodesia cannot possibly consider 
that the fact that they are to be housed in an august building onco 
a medical centre is anything to be ashamed of. 

Yours, etc., 

Richard Sickert. 

St. Peter’s-in-Thanet. 

May 9th. 

Sir Eric Maclagan, Director of tho Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and an, influential committee circulated a petition 
for the preservation of the statues. The following letter 
from them appeared in The Times of May 10th : 
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Slit, 

wilt'll Ml'. K}w.ii'iuV MiUui'i im wlint wns tlion iho new 
btiililiiiR ttf iImi HrilWi Mi'iUtiil AswKtiiiiou in tlio Slrntid were 
altitt’keil in Jnni', t'lUH, The Titnn innie In their tiefniiro in n leading 
artifle ({nthli>>in’«i on the 24ih iif thiit inoiiih), imd nssotnalod itself 
thereby with flie viem fxiireiwMl in its coluinim by a number of 
dihtitigni'‘he*i loiTi'sjmntii'nis. 

It is itttw rejHirtoi! ihnt the government of .Southern Rhodesia, 
Imving iicijuireil the hiiihliitg, is |>ro]itmng to rmnovo the statues, 
whirh formed on tnlegi-ol fiiirt of its design, iilthongh we under- 
sUinii thoi it wonid, in nit prolHthility, be itn|x)sslb!e to cut out 
eighteen Inrgo I’orllniui stone stiitues from their granite niches 
without destroying them. A{inrt from this, tho statues were carved 
for their {iresent sitmition, und it is difficult to imagine how they 
could he siitisfnctorily dis|ilnyed in any other |)Osition. 

Wo nsk the hos{]ttitiity of your colutntis to urge that even at the 
cost of some t hnnge in tho jiinns of tho new occupiers, Mr. Charles 
Ilflldon's Iniihiiitg in the Strand should be preserved intact vtdth 
its iiohiy planned and executed sculptural decoration. If the 
statues are removed, and still more if they are irreparably damaged 
in the course of removal, wo find it diflicult to believe that this 
generation will bo acquitted by our sucoeBaor* of a chatgo of grave 
vandalism. KiNNRTti Cuee, W. G, CONSTAltS, 

CRAWrORD AND BAlkSARRM, W. Rl» 
Dick, H. S. Goodhart-Rbndil, G. F. 
Hill, Eric Maclaoan, I. B. Mmw. 


The signature of the President of the Royid Ax»den:^f 
Sir William Llewellyn, wai eought, but Sir WlHiam refuatf 
to sign. 

The Evenift^^ Standard of May 1 0th commented Uplift oa, to 

' Muemo SiONATORt ^ ^ ^ ■ 

Sir WUliam UeweUys, Pre^nt of tbi, 
not one Of the many dMsgiMied dipafiOlli*, 

Press this nunralag appealing agtoil 
the Epstein statuee. &i»m the ** 

buMng in the Strand. 
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I understand that Sir William was approached by Sir Erii; 
Maclagan, Director of the Victoria and Albert Musouin, for his 
signature, hut declined to add it on the ground that Uio ajipeal 
was “not an Academy affair”. HiS attitude liad nothing to do 
with Mr. Epstein. On the contrary, ho would like to see the slatu<‘s 
preserved. 

A dramatic development of the situation occurrotl wluui 
Richard Sickert indignantly repudiated tlie Pr(!.sid(niL’s 
attitude and resigned his membersliip of tho Royjil Aciuhmiy. 
Consternation reigned, and the President ht^ggod Sickert lo 
reconsider his resignation. Sickert adhered lo his decision, 
and in The Daily Telegraph was quoted as suyuig : 

The Academy ought to have summomsd an omorgoncy luot.'liug, 
and sent a request asking to be allowed to make ii ropresental iou Lo 
the King on the subject. But they did not do so. It is not tins 
President’s fault. He sticks to his ship and does whut ho has got to 
do. But I am not an official. I am very fond of Mm and nil my 
colleagues, who have been most extraordinarily kind to mo, hut 
sloppy sentimentality does not enter into it. They are iu a sense 
Public Trustees, as a dignified representative body of art, and as 
such should have taken up the matter. 

The President and Royal Academy’s action was futaly.s(}d 
by another President of another Academy, in 'The Times, of 
May 21st, 1935, after the Royal Academy had met and further 
action was espected : 

Sir, 

A statement issued by the Royal Acadotny explahus that Sir 
William Llewellyn declined to support Sir Eric Mudagan’s appeal 
because “ whatever his own feeling may be, it is not possible to 
keep his personal attitude distinct from his official iwsilion as 
President of the Royal Academy.” 

I cannot imagine, that Sir Williara was requested to sign tho 
letter on behalf of the Royal Academy, any more than Mr, Clark 
was requested to sign it on hehaH of the Trustees of tho National 
Gallery, or Professor Constable on behalf of Cambridge University, 
or Lord Crawford on behalf of the House of Lords. Much, however, 
as the signatories of that letter may regret that Sir William’s name 
could not appear with ours, his delicacy throws into relief an inaction 
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on the part of the Royal Academy itself that it would he discourteous 
not to consider surjirisirif^. The proposal against which protest is 
being made is not tliat of taking loose statnes out of niches, but ol 
cutting away integral sculpture from sm architoctiu'fd design by 
one whom numy of t.is consider to bo the first English architect of 
our day. Against stich neodlc.ss mutilation of fine ar-chitecturo the 
Royal Academy, which ilK■.lud<^8 sirchitccts in its iticmhership, 
might roiisonahly bo exjficcted to make some jjublic appeal. Sir 
■William R<n.d Dick 1ms supported Sir blric Muclagan, Mr. Richard 
Sickert has retired from membership, but no officiid voice has been 
hoard beyond t.he .statement on various internal matters that was 
published to-day. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

n. S. Goodhart-Rkndel. 

'J'ravellors’ CIlub, Presidssnt of Royal Institute of 

Poll Mall, British Architects. 

S. W. 1 . Director of Architectural Associa- 

tion School of Architects. 

I iuy.s((Jf, in comuumLutg on thts Pre.suleiiL’s roftisal to sign 
the tnetnoi'itil in sujtpttrL of the statncK, recalled that a former 
President of the Royal Academy sigjiod a memorial for the 
r.emoval of iny Hudson Panel in Hydo Park. On© President 
signs u nusmorial against ono of tny statues, and another 
refuses to sign for. This is tho .spirit of the Royal Academy ! 

Further letters were written to 2'Jia Times and to The 
Daily Telegraph and to Tho Manchester Guardian, 

I roproduot! n lett(*r from the architect of tho British 
Medical Association’s building, Mr. Charles Holden, which 
appeared in 'The Manchester Guardian of May 16th, 1955 : 

Mr. Ciiaki.ks Holden’s Appeal to Southern Rhodesia 

Sir, 

When I first hoard of tho proposal to romovo the statues from 
the building recently occupied by the British Medical Association, I 
assumed that it was the intention of the Rhodesian Government to 
pull dovra the building and erect a new building to suit their special 
needs. Such a desire, though lamentable, might not be considered 
unreasonable j but when, as it now appears, there is no such 
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intention and it is proposed to remove the sculpture's for soino 
imaginary and doubtful gain to the efficiency of the huilditig, the 
position is indeed very different. 

These sculptures were defended in the first instance by a large 
body of influential and serious art-lovers who were undlsjiuled 
authorities on these matters, and the fact that after all thes(! ycairs 
an equally formidable defence has been raised against ilnur removal 
must carry conviction to any reasonable person. Tlu! sculptures arts, 
in fact, works of first importance. 

In my opinion, there is a universal quality about the work which 
is not only rare in our own times but in the whole history of 
sculpture, and I would plead with Southern Rhodesia to prouset; 
these treasures which they appear to have acquired iuadverl<mtly 
and without the full knowledge of their importance. 

Youns, etc., 

CnAR,I.KS irOMJKN. 

9 Knightsbridge, 

Hyde Park Corner, 

London, S.W.l. 2Mi May, 1953. 

This is a letter from Mr. Van Dieren about the right to 
destroy the statues. \ 

From The Daily Telegraph : 

No Liberty to Destroy Art 

To the Editor ; 

Sir, 

Will you allow me, as the author of tho first hook on 
Epstein’s work, to reaffirm a prindplo which some partii!ipunts in 
the recent controversy disregard or deny. 

Most correspondents agree about Epstein’s grout gifts and 
personality. Both are sufficiently extraordinary to cause violent 
reactions. As Mr. Sickert put it, Epstein is very much alive, “ and 
kicking ”. This disturbs numerous critics who would publicly 
worship him if only he were conveniently dead, preferably for some 
centuries. 

Meanwhile, representatives of bluff and sturdy cotnmonsense 
have wanted to know what the fuss is about. They indignantly 
ask whether the man who buys a work of art is to be in a different 
position from one who acquires any sort of commodity. Cannot he 
do with it as he likes ? 
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The answer is : Most emphatically not ! No more than you 
may discharge your own gun in the street or kill your own wife, 
Shylock could not even maintain his proprietary rights in that 
single pound of flesh. 

The buyer of a work of art takes on a trust, which implies duties 
as well as rights. He is a patron whose responsibilities are his 
privileges, French and Italian law permits private ownership of 
art treasures, but their removal or exportation only within strict 
limits. In any country a claim of buyers to chop them up would 
be promptly met by legislation. Acts of vandalism are everywhere 
against public policy. 

It is true that Epstein is not an Old Master. Not yet 1 But he 
will be one day. By that time the Strand building, with the statues 
in the particular position that was part of the sculptor’s conception, 
will rank as a national monument. 

We do not concede to the man who buys a piece of land the right 
to rexnove or destroy anything on it that might displease him, and 
which might happen to be Stonehenge or Salisbury Cathedral. 
The buyer of valuable sculpture as part of a building incurs the 
ethical obligation to preserve both in good condition. 

The logic of the position, therefore, is perfectly clear. If the 
Rhodesian Government disapproved of the statues (it is immaterial 
for what reasons), the building simply was unsuitable for their 
requirements and they might have looked round for one to which 
no similar problems or controversial features were attached. 

Yours, etc,, 

Y j Bernard van Dieren. 

St. John’s Wood, 

N.W. 

This letter, from Sir Muirhead Bone, was published in 
The Manchester Guardian of May 16th : 

Sir, 

I am glad that The Manchester Guardian feels concerned^ 
about the strange proposal of the Southern Rhodesian Government 
to remove the famous statues by Mr, Epstein from the building 
they hjave acquired in the Strand. 

It is a proposal to teajr an important page from the art history of 


^ See Appendix, Strand Statues, 1936, for London, and article in 
Manchester Guardian 25th May and 31st May, 1935, 
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England. These statues are truly, l&'ndtuarlis in that history, 
Taken away from the building for which ' llusy wi'ro dosigiiod 
(they are indeed its only ornament, as the im'.hit.('ct., Mr. Gharlo,* 
Holden, kept his whole facade severely plain in ordt^r to onqdiusisc! 
them to the utmost), they would lose most, if not all, itf their 
meaning, and London would lose tlie most sucawsful, ])erha])s, of 
all its modern art monuments. And wo art-lov<'rs would ftad such 
a robbery keenly. The monument I .sjxsak of is the perfect 
combination of the building and its statuary. 

The history of sculpture — ^that most difficult of arts, Iho ono 
most deserving of public oncourugemont and endowintml- -is 
strewn, as every student knows, with path<U.ic fragments, rctnindtu's 
of noble projects which age or death overtook in'lom tt coinphsto 
conception could be brought to fruition. Such wt'n* tho half- 
hewn, weed-grown torsos of Michohmgolo’s ona used to coma 
across in the dark alloys of tho Boboli (iardens and gaze at with 
awe and an overwhelming sense of tho pathetic grandeur of this 
art with its resolute claim to everlastinginsss. In tht» tild British 
Medical building in tho Strand a happily comph'tt? tliittg ciuim into 
existence — an achievement uniting onti of tho very first huildiiigs 
to show the real style of modern ardiitoct.ur« with th<' tairliest, 
and perhaps the happiest, public work by our chinf I'lngUsh sculptor. 

So I entreat the Southern Rhodesian (lovornnnuit to jiauso 
while there is time and realise tho depth of fooling in tho whole 
of our art world against such vandalism. Thoir jmtposal enuttos a 
grave precedent which I am sure they would Ijositato to itiflict 
on the London public who care for such maltors, us thoir first 
welcome in our midst showed. This great .seritis of sculpturos was 
once before in danger of removal, but tho art-lovors of I.ondon 
united to fight for them, and they stand above tho Strand to this 
day as a testimony of a notable victory over Philistinism and mis- 
understanding. To hew them down now would ho n serious 
discouragement to English art, and a dishoartoning «>thack to its 
progress in England. Even were it possible to remove the sculptures 
safely, their whole purpose would he entirely frustrated by this 
hacking out of the “ eyes ” of the building, and dispersing them 
for ever to the twilight of collections. 1 do not think it is too much 
to say that this building has proved a real “ academy " to sculptors 
and architects, for the difficult art of sculpture applied to architecture 
is here seen to perfection. All this would be gone, and it would 
prove a real loss to the public good. 
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If the Southern Rhodesian Government would act as one is sure 
Rhodes himself would have acted — ^for no one was keener, Sir 
Herbert Baker makes plain in his hook, in recognising and encourag- 
ing dignity in architecture and sculpture — ^they would magnani- 
mously hold their hand now ; a great work of art is in their power. 
For there is no question that such destruction as they propose will 
be considered unthinkable by anyone (including their own Govern- 
ment) a few years hence. For Mr. Epstein is graduating rapidly to 
classic rank and to the respect that is due tb the work of a classic. 

Muirhead Bone. 

The following letter came to me from the Secretary of the 
Royal Fine Arts Commission : 

Royal Fine Arts Commission, 

6 Burlington Gardens, 

W.l. 

R.F.A.C. 167/4a. 19lA My, 1935. 

Sir, 

In reply to your letter of Juno Cth, I am directed by the 
Royal Fine Art Commission to state that, from enquiries made 
from the Southern Rhodesian authorities, it appears to be certain 
that your sculpture will not be removed from Agar House. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

H. Q. Bradshaw. 

Secretary to the Commission. 

Jacob Epstein, Esq., 

18, Hyde Park Gate, 

S.W.7. 

Under this combined pressure of intelligent opinion the 
day was won, and the statues were left in peace for two years. 

In 1937, immediately after the coronation of George VI, 
removal of some of the decorations which had been attached 
;o the statues caused a small portion of the work to fall. A 
aead was reported to have fallen, and it was alleged that a 
woman was hit, or narrowly missed. A vague statement ! 
With this as a proof of the danger of the statues to the 
public, scaffolding was erected, and a process of demolishing 
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the greater part of every statue took place. My demand that 
I be allowed to examine and make a report on the stale of 
the statues was refused. What is loft of the slaUuis now is a 
portion of the torso here, and a forc-lcg there, and an arm 
somewhere else. Not a single head remains. The nmlilation 
was complete. 

For the dissolution of the stone after only tw('tu.y-nine 
years, two explanations can be given, otus oT which seems to 
me to be of major importance, althotigh not at'C('pt(‘d by tlui 
architect of the building. But what 1 al]('g(*d was n(W(ir 
investigated. When I was working on tin; sl.at,u(^s I noticed 
that, when rain fell, the water that dripped dir(Hn.ly on lo th<» 
statues caused greenish and blackish streaks such as 1, hud 
never seen on stone before. This I believe was brought abtnit 
by a metal plate which in each case protectiHl a jutting out 
cornice immediately above each of the eightcum Klat.i4<’S. J 
was told that the plates were of lead, but this I douht h(>cuus(‘ 
of the nature of the discoloration, whicli begun ul, tlm tinu! 
of the carving of the statues in their site. My opinion is that 
this liquid, with some chemical property in it, d<n<>i‘iorutt‘tl 
the stone, and this process had conthiued for twenty-nine 
years, causing serious damage to the slaUu's. Om* other 
reason can be given for the rapid destruction of the surface 
of the stonework, and that is that the single l)locks out of 
which the statues were carved wore set up in tht^ wrong 
positidn from the point of view of weathering, thut is, 
contrary to their bed positions. 

The builders already had the blocks fixed in the building 
when I arrived there for the carving. Whalevtsr the cause, 
some parts of the statues had rotted, but that the wholesale 
removal of nine-tenths of each statu© was necessary — of 
that I am not at all convinced. 

Many letters were written to show that others shared niy 
doubts about the executions. I give the letters of T. W. Earp, 
Muirhead Bone, and Edwin Lutyens, on different points of 
view on the tragedy of the statues. 

The' following letter by T. W. Earp appeared in The 
Daily Telegraph of June 23rd, 1937 : 
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Sir, 

The demolition of Epstein’s statues on the front of Rhodesia 
House entails more than the loss of a now familiar London land- 
mark. It blots out eighteen works by one of the greatest sculptors 
of his time. Epstein’s earliest achievement of importance and the 
basis of his fame, they were the key to future estimates of his art. 

A special aspect of the statues’ destruction is the light it throws 
on the function of the Royal Fine Arts Commission. Two years 
ago that body gave Mr. Epstein an assurance that his works would 
not be removed, yet last week they were doomed without reprieve 
by the owners of Rhodesia House. 

The Commission has proved powerless, for its warrant ^ves it 
only consultative and advisory action. In France its equivalent can 
actually save the country’s monuments of art and history from 
demolition. Here the Commission is limited to pious aspiraticms 
and ineffective reproofs. 

In view of increasing vandalism tliis is not enough. We lose 
prestige along with beauty. The Royal Fine Arts Commission 
needs authority to back its word. By giving it uselessly in the case 
of the Strand statues, it has weakened even the little force that it 
possesses. 

Yours faithfully, 

T. W. Earp. 

Sir Muirhead Bone wrote as follows to The Times : 

28ih June, 1957. 

Sir, 

It Vill, I think, bo generally agreed that the ihsappearance 
of the famous series of statues by Mr. Epstein from the building in 
the Strand now belonging to the Government of Southern Rhodesia 
would be a serious loss to the public art Of London — not a city 
which can well spare any sculpture of merit from its buildings. I 
venture to appeal to their owners rather to restore any decayed 
stones among the eighteen figures than order their wholesale 
destruction. 

^Decayed stonework is no new or, indeed, difficult problem. 
The colleges of Oxford, for instance, tackle the same sort of thing 
yqar in, year out } but I have never yet heard? of tlwm com- 
pletely obliterating an admired series of sculptures on their buildings 
when faced witli the restoration of a few ailing pieces. It is difficult 
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to credit that entire destruction is tlio soluLioii pruposud by tlio 
present owners of this fine building, and I know 1 sptiiik Ibr many 
art lovers in entreating them to reconsider the inattei-, 'I'lnn-e 
must certainly be a better way, and the resjxH-l due to works of 
real genius — ^for these famous figures have Ix'ou widtdy a<-r('))t<'d 
‘as that — claims a serious attempt to find it. A caiadbl surv<'y by 
the original architect, Mr. Charles Holden, would st'cm a natural 
preliminary. 

I am. Sir, 

faithfully yours, 

MitmiiKAl) UoNK. 

Burlington Fine Arts Clulr, 

W.l. ■ 

In The Daily 'Telegraph of August 2Tml, Sir Edwin 
Lutyens, R.A., wrote : 

Sir, 

The discussion that has taken phK■.t^, and is ytd. taking jilact*, 
over Mr. Epstein’s unfortunate sculptures at Rhodesia House, in 
the Strand, gives food for thought and mak<‘s one wonder us to its 
sincerity. 

Nothing is more distressing to an artist than that his wtirk shonld 
collapse, even though he may ho in no way re.spotisible for the 
obvious cause of failure. 

In the case of a living artist the loss i.s not irropurtibhi j ami in 
that he is still alive and in the full vigour of work and iitiagi nation, 
and with the faith he has in himself, ho surely knows that within 
his wider power he can yet acliieve hotter than ho did yttars ago. 
Real tragedy occurs when the work of a dead genius |)erishes and 
the spark that created it is no longer existent. Such loss is irre- 
parable. The rapidly changing character of London, and, indeed, 
of the whole of our countryside, gives daily evidence of tliis tragedy 
that is overwhelming us, and, with the exception of a few personal 
cases, is there any effective action being taken on the part of the 
general public to avert a climax of calamity ? 

Yours faithfully, 

Edwin L. Lutvens. 

5, Eaton Gate, 

S.W.I. 
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This letter of Sir Edwin Lutyens is grotesque with its talk 
of the sculptor in the “ full vigour of work and imagination ”, 
etc. etc., in view of the fact that this eminent and busy 
architect has never once even approached me with a request 
for sculpture during Ins long life. 

Before the mutilation of the statues. Sir Muirhead Bone, 
wishing to preserve something of them, proposed making 
casts. I sent my moulder, an expert, to see what could be 
done. He was received with discourtesy by the Southern 
Rhodesian officials and told that he would not be given facili- 
ties, not even in the matter of water, to get on with the work. 
On that account Sir Muirhead had to go ahead with other 
moulders, who hustled through a wretched job and made 
moulds which were complete travesties of the originals. 
The battle was lost. I had made my protest on aesthetic and 
spiritual grounds. Naturally, in a court of law I had no 
case, and so my earliest large work ended tragically. 

Anyone passing along the Strand can now see, as on some 
antique building, the few mutilated fragments of my 
decoration.^ 


^ For farther articles and letters see Appendix : Strand Statues : , A 
Thirty Years’ War. 



Chapter Five 

1908-1912 

I T WAS AT THE TIME IMMEDIATELY AFTER MY DECORATION 
o£ the Strand building, that I again took in hunt! niy 
development as a Sculptor. 

After so much that was large and eloiiu^iUil, I had 
the desire to train myself in a more intensiv(^ nuHliod of 
working j and, with that in view, I began a siaies of studii's 
from the model, which were as exact us I could make llunn. 
I worked with great care, and followed the forms of tlu‘ 
model by quarter-inches, I should say, not h'lling up on any 
detail of construction of plane 5 but always keeping tluj 
final composition in view. These sludi(‘s hicluthid the 
various works I made from Nan, one of which is in the Tul(» 
Gallery, and also studies from liuphenia Lamb, and a modid 
called Gertrude. I look upon this period as still formativts 
Also at that time I did a bust of Lady Gregory, and Mrs. 
Ambrose McEvoy, and several busts of niy wife. 

The Lady Gregory was a commission from Sir Hugh Lane, 
and he intended it for the Dublih Art Gallery, 'fho bust 
progressed to my own satisfaction, and it was ubcmt com- 
pleted, when one morning Lady Gregory turned up with the 
most astonishing head of curls : she had been to the hair- 
dresser and wished' me to alter the head. I was not inclined 
to do this, as the bust had up to then been planned to give 
Lady Gregory the air of the intellectual, somewlmt “ school- 
marmish ”, person that she was, and her usual appearance 
was all of a piece and quite dignified. Also she announced 
that if I came to the theatre that evening I would see her 
in evening clothes and would then see how much finer she 
appeared with bare shoulders. It is amazing how English 

sd 
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women of no uncertain age fancy themselves dressed as 
Venus. On both points I told Lady Gregory that I could not 
imagine the bust any better if I altered it as she wished and 
in my headstrong way kept to my guns : this practically 
terminated the sittings. 

When Sir Hugh Lane saw my bust of Lady Gregory for 
the first time, he threw up liis hands in horror and exclaimed, 
“ Poor Aunt Augusta. She looks as if she could eat her own 
children.” Later I was to get accustomed to this sort of 
reception of a work, but at the time it nonplussed me, for I 
had put many days of work with long sittings, and much 
labour into it. Nevertheless, Sir Hugh Lane hurried the bust 
over to Dublin in time for Horse Show week. 

. I began at this time to do commissioned portraits of 
people. The artist who imagines that he puts his best into 
a portrait in order to produce something good, that will be 
a pleasure to the sitter and to himself, will have some bitter 
experiences. 

I was also to meet for the first time in my life the hostility 
of a leader of a clique of artists who arrogated to themselves 
the sole possession of superior taste in matters of Ait. 

At one tirde a group of artists was got together under 
Roger Fry’s management and thc}^ were assured of a yearly 
subsidy and patronage. This very good arrangement lasted for 
some years, of course to the benefit of that particular clique : 
when this group became somewhat stale, Matthew Smith and 
I were asked to join it, but we discovered that the subsidy 
had just been withdrawn and would not be available for us. 

These gentry never hesitate to go out of their way to 
damage and undermine an artist, even if he is only a beginner. 
They use the Press, .especially the weeklies, and their; social 
activities naturally help them %o influence people. They 
are adepts at organisation and never lose opportunities. 
People are not generally aware that these amateurs and busy- 
bodies are often dealers, using their homes to show off and to 
sell works on commission. 

It was at this period that I was proposed for membership 
of the Royal Sodety of British Sculptors, by Havard Thomas. 
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I was rejected. The Royal Society r(?j)i-('s<‘iUs olTicially 
British sculpture, and later on their altilu(l<> towards iih? was 
further emphasised. At an animal dinner of tlie Society, 
their guest of honour. Sir Herbert Samuel (now fjord Samuel), 
gave his opinion on my work, and said : 

We are living in an ago, to soino extent of intellectual confusion, 
when there are no great standards in luuny things and when 
eccentricity has full scope. While, to many of us, the portrait 
busts of Epstein have upon them the axitlientic. mark of genius, 
some of his monumental works, such as “ (Jmiesis ", tlu' one now 
on exhibition, “ Behold the Man ” and tins 1 ludson Memorial, 
seem to bo an aberration of gonius. 

For my own part, while sculpture of the early inhahltants of 
Easter Island and Benin may he quite iuUiresting from the point 
of view of anthropology, I am not sure tlu'y ought to be models 
for present day art. I venture to suggest that the cidl of the 
primitive merely because it is primitive and irrespective of real 
merit, is a sign not of open-minded cnlighteimnnn, lull may he a 
sign of ultra-sophistication and iudood of deiHuIeiice. 

Later, at the time when the Hudson Memorhd was ert'cied, 
Sir John Lavery as a gesture proposed me for numiln'i’ship of 
the Royal Academy. Ho asked mo if I would allow him to 
put my name up and, in a moment of weukmiss, I constmU'd 
to ids doing this. I felt uneasy about it, regroUlng I hud 
consented, but I need have had no fears about the mutter, 
for on asking the secretary of the Royal Acutlemy to remove 
my name from the list of candidates, I was tohl that ufUir 
seven years’ lapse one’s name was automatically struck olT, 

In 1911, while I was at work on the Oscar Wilde tomb in 
my Chelsea studio, a young fellow called on mo one iSumiuy 
morning and asked if he could see the carving. It was 
Gaudier Brzeska, a picturesque, slight figure with lively tiyos, 
and a sprouting beard. He was very pleasant, I Uiought, and 
he gave Ezra Pound an account pf this first mooting. Ho 
declared to Pound that I asked him if ho carved direct, and 
that, afraid to acknowledge that he hadn’t, ho hurried 
home and immediately started a carving. Tills was very 
characteristic of him. 


MORNA 
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Gaudier wished to he always in the vanguard of the 
motricnt. Not a had thing in a very young man, hut likely 
to load him later into “ anything for up-to-dateness ” ; he 
had any anK)unt of talojit and groat energy, He awoke very 
early in the mornings and imnuidiatoly sot to work, finishing 
somotliing right off in some partiadar stylo, hut his volatile 
nature caused him to change his style from week to week. 
I say tliis, as critics now, not knowing the sources of all 
l.hese styles, are inclined to speak of him as an innovator in 
sculpture. 

His early death in the Gresat War gave him, in their eyes, 
an immediate status, which was out of proportion to his 
achievements. This is apt to happen hi such circumstances, 
especially when the first appraisers are distinguished by their 
knowledge of literature rather than by their knowledge of 
art. Far from innovating, Gaudier always followed. He 
followed quickly, overnight as it were, and in the short period 
of his working life, he tried out any number of styles, not 
sticldng long to any ojoe. There have been some picturesque 
lives written about him and Sophie Brzeska who lived with 
him. 

His life lent itself to dramatisation, and a play was written 
about him in America. Gaudier himself was young enough 
to wish to startle people, and I remember his declaring that 
ho was homosexual, expecting us to be horrified. He wore a 
cloak over his shoulders and tried to grow a beard, and got 
his eyes blacked or nose punched in fights vrith .Cockneys. 
My relations with Gaudier wore very friendly. We were 
intoi'cstod in each otlier’s work. In the French fashion of the 
younger to the older artist he wrote to me and addressed me 
as Cher Maitre. 

I visited Gaxidier at his workshop in Putney. He occupied 
one of a nunlbor of large workshops that were constructed 
under the railway arches leading to Putney Bridge. Gaudier 
was at that time working on liis portrait of Ezra Pound in 
marble. (Pound had asked him to make it viriln and this 
Gaudier was endeavouring to do, explaining to me the general 
biological significance.) Every ten or fiffoen minutes the 
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tr ains roared overhead, hut Gaudier said lie had quite {vot 
used to this — ^in fact, liked it. Wo wi'iit <)V(‘r lo supper 
at the tenement where he lived near hy with Sophie lirziiska. 
Gaudier got at the kitchen stove and madi* a slew, very- 
strong, with heaps of all kinds of things in it. Sophie sat 
by and talked. We got on very well, ailhough Sopliie had 
it always in the back of her mind that I was standing in 
Henri’s light. She forgot that I was much older than (Jaudier, 
and, got started long before him. She had conqdaiiu'd about 
Henri not getting so well paid for his things as I was. Th(i 
fact was that in her partisanship for Gaudier she trod on 
everyone’s toes. 

After Gaudier’s death, John Quinn of Now York asked 
me to get into touch with Sophie Brzeska and see if 1 could 
purchase works for him. I visited her in her -jilace and saw 
what she had, and arranged that she should write to Quinn 
and tell him what things she had and at wliul ])rices. At 
the end of the talk she asked me to have a jiiece of (iuudier’s 
work, which I refused on account of l,ier peculiar nature. 

The last time I saw Gaudier was at Charing Cross Station 
•when he left for France the last tlmci. The turmoil was 
terrible. Troops were departing and Sophie was in a state 
of hysterics and collapse. Gaudior’s friends, including Hulme, 
Richard Aldington, Tancrod and Ethel Kibblewhite, were 
there to see him off, and Gaudier himself, terribly pale and 
shaken by Sophie’s loud sobs, said good-hye to us. 

During the period in Paris in 1912, while I was engaged 
•with the erection of the Oscar Wilde Tomb, I made the 
acquaintance of Picasso, Modigliani, Ortiz de Zarate, Brancusi, 
and other Montparnasse artists. This was a iwiod of intense 
activity amongst the artists of Montparnasse. Certainly 
there were more men of talent who came to the cafds then 
than at any subsequent period. Later a tough element invaded 
the quarter. Cabarets sprang up and it became a haunt of 
night-club sightseers. Models and negro boxers became 
artists over-night and held exhibitions. None! of these new- 
found geniuses turned out to be Rousseaus, or Modiglianis. 
The present gathering on the Terrace of the Dome are 
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mostly hctliday makers, or at best, amateur artists who are 
attracted by the itotoriety of the quarter. Ortiz de Zarate 
can still be found there, also Vassilieva. Modigliani I knew 
well. I saw him for a period of six months daily, and we 
thought of finding a shed on the Butte de Montmartre where 
we would work together in the open air, and spent a day 
hunting around for vacant grass plots for huts, but without 
result. Our enquiries about empty huts only made the 
owners or guardians look askance at iis as suspicious persons. 
However, we did find some very good Italian restaurants 
whore Modigliani was received with open arms. All Bohemian 
Paris knew him. His geniality and esprit were proverbial. 
At times he i^idulged himself in what he called “ engueling ”. 
Tins form of violent abuse of someone who had exasperated 
him was always, I thought, well earned by the pretentious- 
ness and imbecility of those he attacked, and he went for 
them with gusto. With friends he was charming and witty 
in conversation, and without any affectations. His studio 
at that time was a miserable hole within a courtyard, and here 
lie lived and worked. It was then filled with nine or ten of 
those long heads which were suggested by African masks, 
and one figure. They were carved in stone 5 at night he 
would place candles on the top, of each one and the effect 
was that of a primitive temple. A legend of the quarter said 
that Modigliani, when under the influence of hashish, 
embraced those sculptures. Modigliani never seemed to 
want to sleep at night, and I recall that one night, when we 
left him very late, lie came naming down the passage after 
us, calling us to come hack, very like a frightened child. He 
lived alone at that period, working entirely on sculpture and 
drawings. In appearance Modigliani was short and hand- 
some, and, contrary to general belief or the impression given 
by his pictures, robust and even powerful. Later he had any 
amount of the girls of the quarter after him, His brother, 
at his death, arrived in Montparnasse to look after a child 
said to be Modigliani’s, but so many girls came claiming 
maternity to Modighani’s children that the brother gave it 
up in despair. 
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When I knew him he had not utLahiod fatno ouUsido 
Montparnasse, and only rai-ely sold a work. I)ra\vi.iif;'s which 
he had made in the morning he would try aiul stdl at. c'.afd 
tables for anything he could get for them. W(^ IkuI our 
meals at Rosalie’s, the Italian woman wlio had («ic(* Ixmmi a 
beautiful model, and there Rosalie would admoiii.sh Modi- 
gliani. She had a motherly loye for her c.ompalriot and 
would try and restrain him from Ms “ ongnuding ” h<a' ol.luu' 
clients. She tried to make Modigliani settle down and lx; 1 (\sh 
nervy and jumpy. He was peculiarly i-oslless and mu'ci- sut 
down or stayed in one spot for long. 

Rosalie had a large collection of ModigliuHi’.s druwing.s in a 
cupboard, set against multitudes of free meals, 1 susp(H;t, 
because, as I have said, the old Italian had a veay kind heart 
for him. When he died in 1921, .she naturally luriu'd (o this 
cupboard for the drawings, as dealers wore afU'r them, hut, 
alas ! for Rosalie’s hopes, the drawing.s, mixtxl with sau.sagtis 
and grease, had been eaten by rats. 

A painting by Utrillo, which I rerntmihor on lior walls, was 
later cut out of the plaster and sold to a (haiho*. M<KligHani 
would say, “ A beef steak is more importaiit than a drawing, 
I can easily make drawings, but I cannot make u Ixx'f sl(;ak.” 

Hashish, he believed, would lend liim help in his work, 
and certainly the use of it affoctcid his vision, so I hid h(» 
actually saw Ms models as he drew tlnun. Also hoi was 
influenced by Les Chants de Maldoror^ which lui carried 
in his pocket and to which he would roftir ns “ unti explosion 

I was amazed once when we were at thi^ (ia!td. Mont- 
parnasse, a small popular theatre in the rue dti la (hiStd, to 
see near us a girl who was the image of his pifctdiur type, wilM 
a long oval face and a very slender neck. A Modigliani uli’vo. 
It was as if he had conjured up one of his own images. 
Modigliani’s liveliness, gaiety, and exuberant spirits endeared 
Mm to hosts, and Ms funeral was characterised its “ Uno 
Fundraille en Prince ”, Artists, tradesmen, arid caf4 waiters 
joined in the long procession. Les AgetUs stood at the salute 
as the long cortege passed. Picasso seeing that, and recalling 
that Modigliani and the police had not got on well together 
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during his lifetime, called the funeral “ La revanche de 
Modigliani 

I was in London whoir Modigliani died. At that time in 
Shaftesbury Avenue, Zobourovsky, Modigliani’s dealer, had a 
gallery. I was in this gallery in 1922, when a telegram came 
through from Paris saying, “ Modigliani dying. Sell no 
more of his works. Hold thorn back.” Those works had been 
very inexpensive up to his death. From then on the prices 
rose to the amazing figures they have reached now. 

In 1912 I went also to the studio of Brancusi, with Ortiz. 
Brancusi never went to the cafds. He was in the habit of 
keeping a number of bottles of milk “ maturing ”, and rows 
of these bottles were in the passage of Iris studio. He would 
exclaim against cafd life and say that one lost one’s force 
there. No matter when one called on Brancusi, he was at 
work, and yet he. always found time to be genial. He is, in 
his simplicity, truly saintly. He now drinks only hot water, 
of which he says, “ It cures you of everything, even of love ”. 
Brancusi and Modigliani were not friendly when I first 
knew them, but later' became so. I remember Brancusi 
telling me of how at one period he had rescued Modigliani 
out of the clutches of a rapacious dealer, who had practically 
immured Inm, in order to exploit him., in a cellar. He was 
without decent clothing and ashamed to go out. Brancusi 
had gone and bought a pair of trousers and a jersey, so that 
he could make a get-away. ^ 

Brancusi’s sculpture has in many quarters too great an 
influence, and he is the origin even of much commercial 
art, influencing the mannequins that one sees in the shop 
windows. Strange that what seemed then so novel should 
become banal through its popularity in Fifth Avenue, and 
later in Regent Street shops. Through their imitation and 
commercialisation, seemingly new and aesthetic forms became 
in their turn qtute commonplace. Brancusi is not to be 
blamed for this, and I think he must look with dismay on 
this imitation and spreading of his doctrine. Africaniculpture, 
no doubt, influenced Brancusi, but to me he exclaimed 
against its influence. One must not imitate Africans, he often 
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said. Another of his sayings was directed against MichelaiigelOj 
for his realism. He would pluck at the hack of his hand and 
pinch the flesh, “Michelangelo”, ho would say, “beef 
St)03.1c ^ ^ ^ 

This period in Paris was in itself, fnnn tlio point of view 
of working, arid. For one reason or anothct 1* tlid htth. woik, 
and in the end got very exasperated with Paris, and d(jtt!r- 
mined to go back to England— if possibh* _ got into sonie 
solitary place to work. This was actually an intense leaotion 
to my life in Paris which, more than at any oIIkt p<>riod that 
I can recall, was one of fruitless attempts to set tle down and 
carry through some new work. I rennunhet that wlam X 
had taken a studio and started carvijjg, no sooner had I got 
started than my neighbour, who lived below, coniplained of 
my hammering. He was a baker who only sh!j)t durnig the 
day. The landlord explained that it was a painter’s studio 
and not a sculptor’s. These rows and continual interruptions 
finally decided me to leave Paris for good, and coming to 
England X rented a bungalow on the Sussex coast, at a solitary 
place called Pett Level, whore I could look out. to sed and 
carve away to my heart’s content without trindiling a soul. 
It was here I carved the Venus,” the three groups ol doves, 
the two flenite carvings and the marble “ MolhtT aud Child, 
now in the New York Museum of Modern Art. 'J’his was a 
period of intense activity and were it not for the war and tlie 
impossibility of living in the country and making a living, I 
would have stayed there forever. With the war came 
difficulties. A sculptor living on the coast was bi'yorid the 
understanding of the military authorities, and X had several 
visits from inspectors who were puscsled as to why I should 
choose to live there and occupy myself with something they 
could not qtiite make out. As one official put it suspiciously 
in questioning me, “ You are an alleged sculptor, are ytm 
not ? ’' These petty vexations and a bombing raid by 
Zeppelins decided me to move away altogether, and I shipped 
my sculpture to London with regret, giving up a place where 
I Ijiad been very happy and where I had had a very fruitful 
period of work. 



Chapter Six 

THE TOMB OF OSCAR WILDE: 1912 

I HEARD OF THE COMMISSION TO DO THE TOMB OF OSCAR 
Wilde the day after it had been annotmced at a dinner 
given to Robert Ross by his friends at the Ritz. I 
neither knew of this dinner nor of its being made the 
occasion for an announcement that I was to receive a com- 
mission to design a tomb for Wilde. In the morning when 
friends rang me up to congratulate nie I imagined a hoax 
was being played upon me. The rumour was confirmed 
later in the day, and I believe the secrecy with regard to me 
can only be explained by the fact that other sculptors knew 
of the commission and expected it to be given them, and the 
trustee for the monument, Robert Ross, was too timid to let 
it be known that I would be offered the work for fear of 
what these sculptors might do to hinder the plan. 

Ross was Wilde’s literary executor, and the secrecy main- 
tained with regard to me is otherwise inexplicable. I had 
only just finished the British Medical Association figures, 
and this important commission, following immediately after, 
was a matter of some excitement. It took me some time to 
get started on the work. I made sketches and carried them 
out, but I was dissatisfied and scrapped quite completed work. 
Finally I determined on the present design, and I went to 
Derbyshire to the Hopton Wood stone quarries where I saw 
an immense block which had just been quarried preparatory 
to cutting it up into thin slabs for wall-facings. I bought this 
monolith, weighing twenty tons, on the spot, and had it 
transported to my London studio. I began the work imme- 
diately and without hesitation continued to labour at it for 
nine months. I carved a flying demon-angel across the face, 
B 65 
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a symbolic work o£ combined simplicity and ornate decora- 
tion, and no doubt influenced by antique carving. For me 
its merit lay in its being a direct carving and on a grand 
scale. When it was finished I threw open niy studio and had 
it shown, and what notice there was in Llic Press was singularly 
favourable. I never looked forward to tlie reception 1,1 le work 
was to receive at the hands of the Paris authorititss. The 
Evening Standard, which had attacked niy Strand Statues 
with such virulence, took a diflerent tone and even headed 
its article, “ Mr. J. Epstein’s dignified scidpture ”.*■ 

The work was transported to Paris and <*r('cl.cd in its place 
over the remains of Oscai' Wilde. It actually is a ttmib and 
not just a grave monument. On the bac.k of the tomb is 
carved the inscription : 

And alien tears shall fill for him 

laity’s long-bro'kon urn 

For his mourners will be outcast men, 

And outcasts always mourn. 

When I arrived at Piire Lachaiso ceniohuy and saw the 
monument finally in place, I was suddenly ctmlVonUKl with 
a formidable apparition in the shapts of <i certain ConiUjsse do 
Brement, who upbraided me for what fsho consithireil a horrible 
insult to her; dear dead friend Oscar. At th(» same time she 
ihforme(J,.me. that she had come to get a story hfr the Paris 
Daily Mail, of course a story that would not bo to my cresdit. 
I recall that tliis Comtesso do Brement, an American lady, 
very large, and very blonde, had been brouglit to my studio 
in London to see the finished carving, and had with difficulty 
been persuaded to leave the studio. Her admiration was 
such that she had asked me if she could see the monument at 
midnight, and preferably by moonlight. I of course refused 
this, and here she was filled with indignation. As I remained 
calm her hysteria died down, and when I left she was kneeling 
at the foot of the carving crossing herself and murmuring 
prayers. 

^ This axtide will be found in the Appendht : The. Tomb of Oscar 
Wilde; 1912. 
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I was still at woi’k pulling iho finishing carving to the 
head at the cemetery, wlxen arriving oiu? morning I found 
the tomb covered with iin enormous tarpaulin, and a gendarme 
standing beside it. Ho informed mo that the tomb was 
baimed. I would not be allowed to work on it. I waited, 
and when the gendarme moved off I removed the tarpaulin 
and started working. 'J’he gendarme, returning from his 
stroll, gravely shook his head and ro])Iaced the tarpaulin, 
expressing his distipprovtd of my conduct, Theroaftor the 
endarnie stayed with the work. I returjued a few days later 
with a company of French arti.sls to .show it to them, and I 
had again to rsmiovo th<5 tarpanlin with the usual protests 
from the gendarme who came hurrying up. 

Artists and writers wlu) heard of tlio bun on the tomb 
took the matter uj), and nmnifesioes and protests in the Paris 
Press’ followed. I was given to understand by Robert Ross 
that the work was considered ijiulecont, and, he asked me if I 
would modify it. Thero was no ijulecency in the monument, 
and I refused to do anything that would admit I had done an 
indecent work. Thoroujjon Ross sot about finding someone 
who would do as ho wished. In the meantime, the French 
artists atid writers had produced a very remarkable protest 
against the actioji of tlio Pi'efuclviro of the Seine, Articles 
and letters by famous writers, Romy do Gourmont and 
Laurent Tailhado, appeared. 

I think the story of this French protest — a protest by 
famous men of letters and artists — so important that a 
reproduction of those articles becomes a matter of historic 
documentation, and I give them in an Appendix,^ more or 
less in the order of their appearance. 

While tins tremendous protest was being made, the great 
Rodin liimself failed tho supporters of the monument for 
reasons peculiar to himself. A beautiful Russian-English 
girl, who know Rodin, volunteered to go as an emissary to 
solidt his support with photographs of the tomb. Without 
looking at the photographs, Rodin started to upbraid her for 
bringing to his notice the work of a young sculptor vvho, he 

*• See Appendix : The Tomb of Oscar WiMe ; 1912, 
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imagined, was her lover, and declared he would do nothing 
to help her. A plain girl would have boon a btitU'r emissary 
to Rodin. 

It only remains to add that a petition organised by Lytton 
Stracliey to have the money refunded wbicli I hud Jiad to 
expend on duties to take the monument into Franco failed of 
its object. The petition was as follows : 

31.vt July-f 1912. 

The sculptor, Epstein, has just completed the 'I’omb of Oscar 
Wilde which is going to be placed in the cemetery of I’bre T,a<duu8e. 
It is estimated that the customs duty will amoutil to £120 at the 
least, in consequence of the value of the stone whicli the artist 
used. Tho monument is a serious and iuleresihig work of art, 
destined for public position in Paris. 

It is dedicated to tho memory of the famous Ibiglish potjl and 
author, Oscar Wilde. Given these circum.stanci!s, it is suggested 
to us that wo should make some approach to those (Hmcerned in 
tho French Government in order to oblniti an I'smnptiou from 
Customs duty. Tlio scsthotic merit of this work by Mr. Ejisteiu 
and tho public interest it has awakened haul us to hop(« tliat tho 
artist could bo freed from this onerous ibarge. Wo think that the 
favour of such an exemption would bo in full conformity willi the 
fine tradition of the French nation, which is so justly rmiowned 
for its attitude of enlightened munirictmco towards the arts. 

GkOROK liKItNARU SllAW, U. G. 
Weixs, John IjAvery, Robert 
Ross, Leon BaRvST. 

The monument was altered. Robert Ross had a largo 
plaque modelled and cast in bronze, and fitted to tho figure, 
as a fig-leaf is applied. A band of artists atid pools subse- 
quently made a raid upon the monument and roinovod this 
plaque j and one evening in the Cafd Royal a man appeared 
wearing tHs affair suspended from his nock, and approaching 
me explained its significance. The monument remained 
covered by the tarpaulin until the outbreak of tite war, when 
it was removed without remark. 

I have ordy to add to the foregoing account of the Oscar 
Wilde tomb that my relations with Robert Ross were on the 
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whole very cordial. On one or two occasions there were 
slight disagreements over the length of time I took to do the 
monument, and this affected the payments on account. These 
disputes were settled in my favour, bv^t as rumours magnifying 
every incident connected with Wilde or the tomb were 
rife, I was told that Ross had deposited a memorandum at the 
British Museum concerning the working out of the tomb, 
which gives his version of any disputes which arose. I can 
regard any memorandum with equanimity, if one really 
exists, and my account, I hope, will stand against any 
perversion of the facts. 

Robert Ross saw the tomb while it was in the course of 
carving, and when it was finished visited my studio several 
times. Never once did he find anything wrong with it, and 
he wrote to The Pall Mall Gazette a witty letter defending the 
work which I give here. 

Sir, 

I will be much obliged if you will kindly correct the state- 
ment of Le Journal reproduced in The Observer and the London 
evening papers of Saturday. 

M. Lepine cannot have ordered any postpnement of the 
unveiling of Mr. Epstein’s beautiful monument to Wilde for the 
very good reason that no date had been fixed for the ceremony. 
Even the police cannot pstpone an unfixed date. The monument 
would in ordinary course have remained veiled at my own instruc- 
tions until the ceremony. It is true that the police have taken 
official pssession of this unique work of art, of wliich I am sure 
they will take the greatest care. 

I regard the arrest of the monument by the French authorities 
simply as a graceful outcome of the Entente Cotdiale and a symptom 
on the part of our allies to prove themselves worthy of political 
union with our great nation, which, rightly or wrongly, they 
think has always put Propriety before everything. I hesitate to 
say that the rest lies in the lap of the gods, because that is precisely 
the part of the statue to which exception is taken. 

Yours, etc., 

Robert Ross. 


London, Sept. 28. 



Chapter Seven 

ROCK DRILL: 1913-1914 

I T WAS IN THE EXPERIMENTAL PRE-WAR DAYS OP 1013 
that I was fired to do the rock drill, and iny ardour for 
machinery (short-lived) expended itself u])uii tIu^ jjurchastj 
of an actual drill, second-hand, and npoji this I juade 
and mounted a machine-like rob(»t, visored, nuniachifj, and 
carrying within itself its progeny, proUicLivtdy ensconctid. 
Here is the armed, sinister figure of to-day and lo-inorruvv. 
No humanity, only the tenable Fran.k(uistein’s inonsltir wto 
have made ourselves into. I exhibited this work complete in 
plaster at the London Group, and I ronuunlan* (Juuditir 
Brzeska was very enthusiastic about it wlum. Iw visiUKl tny 
studio in 1913 with Ezra Found to view it. Found starK'd 
expatiating on the work. Gaudier turned on Idun and 
snapped, “ Shut up, you understand nothing ! ” 

Later I lost my interest in macliinery and discardtnl the 
drill I cast in metal only the upper part of the figure. 

In reviewing this period and its concerti with abstract 
forms, I cannot see that sculptors who took up abstraction later 
and used it made any advance on the 1913-14 ]wtriod, or* 
produced more novel forms, although with surrealism came 
in the use of mannequins from shop windows and castings 
from life ; also the incorporation of loaves of bread, luualic 
collections of nails, and bird-cages. Actual movenumt is not 
novel either, for I had thought of attaching pneumatic power 
to my rock drill, and setting it in motion, thus completing 
every potentiality of form and movement in one single work. 
AH this I reaUsed was really child’s play, and was like those 
toy circuses that cliildren get going and whicli fill them with 
such excitement. This kind of excitement is far removed 
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from the nature of the aesthetic experience and satisfaction 
that sculpture should give. In our attempts to extend the 
range of sculpture we are led into extravagance and puerility. 
What is sad is to see the younger generation adopting these 
out-worn originalities, thinking they are doing so where we 
left off 5 and, with conceit of youth, imagining themselves 
innovators who have inherited, and are surpassing, the 
achievements of their elders. When I returned to a normal 
manner of working, and was so bold as again to carve and 
model a face with its features, the advanced critics spoke of 
my having “ thrown in the sponge ”. I was lost to the 
movement. I feel easy about this. The discipline of simplifica- 
tion of forms, tmity of design, and co-ordination of masses 
is all to the good, and I tliink this discipline has influenced 
me in my later works like the “ Behold the Man ” and the 
“ Adam ”. But to think of abstraction as an end in itself is 
■undoubtedly lotting oneself be led into a cul-de-sac, and can 
only lead to exhaustion and impotence. 

Ezra Pound’s Estimate from “ The Egoist," 

\m March, 1914 

The exhibition of new art now showing at tho Goupil Gallery 
deserves the attention of everyone interested in either painting or 
sculpture. The latter art is represented by the work of Epstein 
and of Gaudier Brzeska. I endeavoured to praise these men about 
a month ago, and shall again so endeavour. 

Jacob Epstein has sent in throe pieces : a Group of Birds " 
pladd ■with an eternal placidity existing in the permanent places. 
They have that greatest quality of art, to ^wit : certitude. 

“ A Bird Pluming Itself " is like a cloud bent back upon itself — 
not a woolly cloud, but one of those clouds that are blown smooth 
by tho wind. It is gracious and aerial. 

These things are great art because they are sufficient in them- 
selves. They exist apart, unperturbed by the pettiness and the 
daily irritation of a world full of Claude Phillipses and Saxntsburys 
and of the constant bickerings of uncomprehending mindsf They 
infuriate the denizens of this superficial world because they 
ignore it. Its impotences and its importances do not affect them. 
Representing, as they do, the immutable, the calm thoroughness of 
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unchanging relations, they are as the gods of iho Epicureans, 
apart, unconcerned, unrelenting. 

This is no precious or aflccled scdf-biudiiig ulo()fnos.s, Mr. 
Epstein has taken count of all the facts. Ho is in the host sense, 
realist. 

The green flonito woman <!xpr<!sses all the lrng(Hly and enigma 
of the germinal universe : she also is pennaiKml, uiu'sc-njiing. 

This work infuriates tlic superficial iniml, it luk('s no count of 
this morning’s loader ; of transient is)mULions. It has the solonmily 
of Egypt. 

It is no use saying lhat Epstein is Egyptian and that Bt7.eska is 
Chinese. Nor would I say llial the }'oung<jr man is a follower of 
the older. They approach life in dilfennit manmn-s. 

Brzeska is in a formative! stage, ho is ahundunt and pleasing. 
His animals have what one can only call a “ snuggly,” comforlahle 
feeling, that might ajipeal to a child. A v<*ry young child 
would like them to play with, if they wercj not stone and kjo 
heavy. 

Of the two animal groups, his .slags are lln! more interesting if 
considered as a composition of forms. “ 'The Boy with a (lonoy " 
is “ Chow ”, or .suggests slightly tho hronze animals of that period. 
Brzeska is as much concerned with r<‘i>rese«tiiig certain pliasiss of 
animal life as is Epstein with iin^seuling some austere j«'nntmenc.e ; 
some relation of life and yet outside it. It is as if sotno realm of 
“ Ideas,” of Platonic patterns, werts dominatod hy lluthor. There 
is in his work an austerity, a metaphysics, like that of E’-gypt— -oiio 
doesn’t know quite how to say it. All praise of works of art is very 
possibly futile— were it not that one finds among many scoffers a 
few poplo of good will who are eug(!r for this new art and not 
quite ready. 

It is perhaps unfitting for a layman to altompt technicalities, 
the planes of Mr. Epstein’s work seem to sink away from their 
outline with a curious determination and swiftness. 

Last evening I watched a friend’s parrot oullinod against a liard 
grey-silver twilight. That is a stupid way of saying that I had 
found a new detail or a now correlation with Mr. Epstein’s stone 
birds. I saw anew that something masterful had boon done. I 
got a closer idea of a particular kind of decision. 


Ezra Pound. 
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The London Group and Futurists 

The London Group gathered together before the war the 
best of the English artists, and looking back at it, I contrast it 
with present-day groups who must stick togotherlilce thieves for 
self-protection, in a “ united we stand ” attitude, rather than 
for any respect they have for each other, or enthusiasm for 
the common weal of Art. There was an integrity about the 
•painters and sculptors in the London Group which is lacking 
to-day. In fact, it was the incursion into the Group of the 
Abstractionists that caused the Saturday afternoon gatherings 
to break up. 

It was at this period that Mr. Marinetti tttrned up with 
his futurists. They were pre-Fascists, and with true Fascist 
impertinence they went from city to city spreading themselves 
and their silly gospel, and showing their incompetent paintings 
and sculpture. In England wo are very ready to receive what 
seems novel and exciting, on condition that it is superficial 
enough and entertaining enough. So these Italian charlatans 
were received with open arms. At an exlubiiiou of Futuristic 
Art, I remember Marinetti turned up with a few twigs he had 
found in Hyde Park, and a tooth-brush and a match-box 
tied together with string. He called this “ The New 
Sculpture ”, and hung it from the chandelier. This was the 
beginning of those monkey tricks we see elaborated to-day 
in Paris, in London, and in New York. Marinetti, when 
reciting Ins own poems, used an amount of energy that was 
astonishing, pouring with perspiration, and the veins swelling, 
almost to bursting point, on his forehead. Altogether an 
unpleasant sight. Before beginning his own poems he 
would recite a poem of Baudelaire and demolish it as he 
thought. He would then proceed to imitate the chatter of 
machine-guns, the booming of cannons, and the whirr of 
aeroplane engines. On this occasion, one of bur rebels ” 
beat a big drum for liim at appropriate moments. Apart 
from these unusual antics, Marinetti’s “poems ” were of a 
commonplaceness and banality that was appalling. He was a 
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stupid-looking man, and liis impndojico was iis great as las 
energy. Of com-se, ho was the nuxk'l for our own Ejiglish 
futurists, abstractionists, and cartxirisls, Ib'i'sonally, I had 
no syiiipathy with his nonsense and sliow. It htKiunu! very 
tiresome, as all spoofy and artificial (interluinimnit, do<!S, and 
the novelty soon wore out. Marinetti went l)a<',k to giv(! birth 
to Mussolini, and our own rebels have since iuad(! frantic 
efforts to enter the Royal Academy. 

T. E. Hur.MK AND ins Eiur.Nns 

At tills period (1912) I got to know '1'. E. llulme veuy w(dl. 
His evenings, always on Tuesdays, at a house in Frith 
Street, were gatherings that attracted many of lht‘ inlelhic- 
tuals and artists. Huhne was a largo man in hulk, and also 
largo and somewhat abrupt in manner. I hs had the reputation 
of being a bully and arrogant, bcicaiise of this ubru|)lne8.s. 
He was really of a candid and original naluns like that of 
Samuel Johnson, and only his intohH-uniio of sham made 
him feared. 

Personally I think he ,was of a gcuuirous and singularly 
likeable character, and with artists ho was humble and 
always willing to learn. In Ids own subj<!cts of philosophy 
and religion he was a profound .suuhiiit, and ho made slan't 
shrift of the pretentious when it came to di.stiUH.sing philo- 
sophy. Of tins side of him I understood little, although I ofum 
listened to his argumentative exegesis. 

He had translated Bergson for the first lime inu> English, 
and had written on Sorol and Croce, and the many violent 
discussions in Frith Street interested and amused me. Mrs. 
Kibblewhite and her sister Dora wore tlio hostesses at the 
parties, and their old father, who was a designer in stained- 
glass windows, sometimes looked in. 

The company, mostly workers in intellectual fields, included 
Ford Madox Hueffer as he was then called, later Ford Madox 
Ford (1 remember him as a very pontifical person), Ashley 
Dukes, A. R. Orage, editor of The New Age, Douglas Ainslie, 
Richard Curie, Sir Edward Marsh, Wyndham Lewis, E^a 
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Poxmd, Richard Aldhigtorij Rajtuiro de Maeztu, who later be- 
came Spanish Ambassador to the Argentine, and many others. 
Among artists, Charles G inner, Harold Gilman, Gaudier 
Brzeska, and Spencer Gore, Madame Karlowska and Robert 
Bevan. I remember having an amusing argument on one 
occasion with Stanley Spencer concei’ning a statue of Buddha 
on the mantelpiece. When Spencer was asked what he 
thought of it, ho shuddered and said ho knew nothing of 
Asiatic art, as he was a Christian. I asked him what part 
of the world Christ came from. Spencer was of that school 
of philosophers who will not drink coffee because it is not 
grown in England. Hulme, to attract so large and varied a 
company of men, xnust have had a quality, I should say, of 
great imbanity, and his broad-mindedness, I maintain, only 
ceased when he mot humbug and pretentiousness. 

, Someone once asked him how long he would tolerate Ezra 
Pound, and Hulme thought for a moment and then said that 
he knew already exactly when he would have to kick him 
downstairs. 

From Gaudier Brzeska he commissioned some small works 
wliich Gaudier thought it great fun to do. These were small 
brass carvings in a somewhat abstract style, and Hulme 
would carry them about in his pocket and handle them while 
talking. Hulme excluded women for the most part from his 
eve33dngs, as he said the sex element interfered with intellec- 
tual talk. A confession of Ms own weakness. Although 
certain women frankly detested Mm, he was a virile type of 
man, and he once humorously confessed that Ms extensive 
knowledge of the geography of outlying parts of London 
came entirely from Ms suburban love-affairs. 

I remember Ms astonishment when a book of D. H. 
Lawrence appeared which was entirely concerned with sex. 
To his mind tliis was inexplicable. He attributed tMs book, 
not without reason, to a lack of virility on the part of the 
author. Hulme, although he never lived to fulfil, the great 
promise his remarkable mind and character foreshadowed, 
yet has aroused tremendous interest by what are really only 
fragments of Ms projected works. He was a great conversa- 
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tionalist, and ho admitted to bcbig lazy, and always said that 
as lie had plenty of time to do his work in, ho was in no 
hurry. He also projected a lai-go family, and felt lio had 
plenty of time for tliat too. Ho was kilhnl by a Gcn'inan shell 
while serving in the Royal Marine Artillery at Nienpoit in 
Flanders on September 27th, 1917. A book ho had written 
on my sculpture, and which ho had with him in manuscript, 
disappeared from his effects, and has luwer tunuHl up. 
Later I mot a naval man by accident in a train, who belonged 
to Hulme’s unit, about a year after his death, and I tpiesUoned 
him. He remembered lluhne veiy w(dl, and recalled that 
during one of the recurring bomliardmenls, a shell came 
over which Hulme, apparently absorbed in some thoughts of 
Ins own, failed to hear. He kept standing tip, paying no 
attention, when all the others in his company hud thrown 
themselves down Hat. 

The nows of his death, when it naiched Ijondon, caused 
widespread pain and sorrow ; ho had be<m so much and so 
strongly alive. It was difficult, for a long tinu', to believe 
that ho was physically dead. We all felt a personal loss. 

I had modelled a head of him which was in the possession 
of Mrs. Kibblewhito, and it is now, I believe, owned by 
Ashley Dukes. 

Orage was a man of extraordinary mental vigour. He 
had a magnetic personality, attracting people by hie con- 
versation. His charm of voice and manner drew listeners to 
him, and ho went about like a Greek philosopher or rhetor, 
with a following of disciples. Hulme also had this following. 
As between the two, Hulme was the more solid man— the 
more profound mind. Orage was undoubtedly greatly under 
the influence of him at one time. After Hulme’s death 
Orage came under the influence of the Russian Gurdjieff, 
who had a house near Versailles where he gathered men and 
women together to lead a new life, and learn a new 
philosophy. Many mysterious stories were told of this place. 
In any case, Orage later went to America as a fisher of men, 
as it were, and also women — ^in all cases, wealthy men and 
women for this establishment. 
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I recall that I had not beeit long in New York in 1927 on 
my visit there, when I ran into Orage, and he took me along 
to a cocktail party where I met Carl Van Vechten and Paul 
Robeson. 

Orage was there lecturing, and gathering the pupils for 
the Versailles Abbaye Theleme. One poor old lady I met at 
Orage's flat complained that she had wished to join the 
sacred group, but was afraid that her bank balance was not 
large enough, and she had, for that reason, been rejected. I 
noticed there, around Orage, cranks of all sorts. I believe 
this mission came to an end, and Orage returned to England 
to try and resuscitate The New Age, but it was finished beyond 
recall. The New Age was no longer new. The life had 
gone out of it. The lovable spirit that was Orage also took 
flight suddenly. 

In closing this note on Hulme and his friends, I have 
not mentioned that on many an occasion Hulme very 
effectively defended me against what he considered unfair 
attacks. Hulme in controversy wielded a trenchant pen, and 
was never taken in by rhetoric, however distinguished the 
person was who resorted to it. I remember he had been listen- 
ing to Frank Harris one night in the Cafei Royal ; Frankie, 
as his friends called him, had been going on in his usual high- 
falutin, bombastic manner for a long time j Hulme turned 
to me and said, “ The poor man ! He has stopped thinking 

T. E. Hulme’s keenly discerning articles in The New Age 
about the direction of the last war, written for good reasons 
under the nom de plume “ North Staffs ", will be of very 
vivid and present-day interest to anyone who now cares to 
dig them up. 

His death was a loss to England. The fine measuring 
instrument that was his mind woxild have, in the last twenty 
years, shown up m^ny a dark patch of pretence and sham 
and pomposity, and cleared away many wepds, that have 
penetrated from being only troublesotoie undergrowths into 
the high places in the world of art and literature and 
philosophy. 
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The New Age, December 1915 : 

Mr. Epstein and the Critics 
By r. E. IMrne 

I begin with an apology. All througli this artide I write a])()ut 
Mr. Epstein’s work in a way which I ro(;()gui.s(‘ is wrong, in that 
it is what an artist would call literary. Tins npjsn'cintiou of a work 
of art must be pla.stic or nothing. But I thsl'eiul iny.s«‘lf in tliis way, 
that I am not so much writing directly about Mr, hipsUdn’s work 
as engaged in the more negative and tpiius justii'iabhs busine,ss of 
attempting to protect the spectator from r(srluiu prejudiciss wliich 
aro in themselves literary. This is an artidi', tlnsn, nut so much 
on Epstein as on his critics. Wlion I ,m>o the crilics nltt'mjsUng 
to corrupt the mind of the spectators and trying to hindi'r thoir 
appreciation of a groat artist, I feel an indignaliuu which must 
be my excuse for these dumsy, hurriedly written and unrevisi'd 
notes. 

An attack on critics could not have a better .sul)ject maH(>r than 
the Press notices on Mr. EpsUdn’s show, d'hoy (>xhil)it a rimgo 
and variety of fatuousness seldom (ujuallud. ft is not lU'cessary 
to spend any time over notices which, liko that of “ Cl, B.” in 
The Athenceum, are merely spiteful, or that in The Tlluxtrated 
London News, which compared him unfavourably with the 
Exhibition of Humorous Artists. I propose rather to d(‘ul with 
those which, in appearance, at any rate, profess to deal seriously 
with his work. 

Take first the merely nervous. Thoir. molhod is continually to 
refer to Mr. Epstein as a groat artist and at tho same time to 
deplore everything he does. It reminds one of tho old philosophical 
disputes about substance. Would anything remain; of u “ thing ” 
if all its qualities wore taken away ? Wliat is tho inotuphysical 
nature of an artist’s excellence that seems to manifest itself in no 
particular thing he does ? The truth is, of course, that they dare 
not say what they redly think. The particular kind of gift which 
enables a man to be an art critic is not the possession of an instinct 
vvhich tells them what pictures are good or bad, but of a different 
kind of instinct which leads them to recoffniso tho noople who do 
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know. TMs is, of course, in itself a comparatively rare instinct. 
Once they have obtained a “ direction ” in this way, their own 
literary capacity enables them to expand it to any desired length. 
You can, however, always toll this from a ct^rtain emptiness in 
their rhetoric (cf. Arthur Symons’ article on llodln). Tliero is no 
one to give them a “ direction ” about Mr. ICpstoin’s drawings, 
and they are at a loss. Tlioy seek refuge in praise of the “ Romilly 
John,” which has been ’universally admitted to bo one of the finest 
bronzes since tho Renaissance. 

I come now to tho most frequent and the most rtiasonablo 
criticism 5 that directed against tho “ Carvings in Fltmito ”. It is 
generally stated in a rather confused way, but I think that it can 
be analysed out into two separate prejudices. Tho first is that an 
artist has no business to use formuloc taken from anotlior civilisation. 
The second is that, even if tho formula the artist uses is tins natural 
means of expressing certain of his emotions, yet those oniotions 
must be unnatural in him, a modern Western. I shall attomj)l to 
show that the first objection really has its root in tlio .soc<jnd, and 
that this second prejudice is one which runs tlirough almost <!V(»ry 
activity at the present time. These “ Carvings in Flenitt! ”, we 
ai"e told, are “ deliberate imitations of Easttu' Island carvings,” 
This seems to mo to depend on a misconception of the nature of 
formulae. Man remaining constant, thons ar(‘ cerl.ain broad ways 
in which certaiit emotions must, and will always naturally, bo 
expressed, and these wo must call formula!. Tliey constitute a 
constant and permanent alphabet. 'J'ho thing to notice is that the 
use of theso broad fornuda! has nothing to do with tho possession 
of or lack of individuality in the artist. Tlmt comes out in the way 
the formulae aro used. If I or the King of tlio Zulus want to walk, 
we both put pno leg before the other } that is tho universal formula, 
but there tho resemblance ends. To take another illustration, 
which I don’t want to put forward as literally true, but which 
I only use for purpose of illustration. A certain kind of nostalgia 
and attenuated melancholy is expressed in Watteau by a formula 
of tall trees and minute people, and a certain use of colour (I am 
also aware that he got this feeling, in the Gilles, for ‘example, by 
a quite other formula, but,I repeat I am only giving a sort of 
hypothetietd illustration). It would be quite possible at the present 
day for a painter, wishing to express the same kind of emotion, to 
use the same broad formula quite naturally, and without any ' 
imitation of Watteau,. The point is, that, given the same emotion. 
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the same broad formula comes naturally to iho hands of any 
people in any century. 

I have wandered into this bypath mercdy to find thoroin an 
illustration which will help ns to understand the repugnance of 
the critic to the “ Carvings in Fleuitc It is, say.s tins ca-itic, “ rude 
savagery, flouting respectable tradilion-vagius niemoricis of dark 
ages as distant from modern feeling as the lovijs ol tint Martians.” 
Modern feeling be damned ! As if it was not tin* business of every 
honest man at the present moment to tdean the wmhl of these 
sloppy dregs of the Renaissanan This carving, l)y an exuamio 
abstraction, by the selection of certain lines, givt'S an (iflect of tragic 
greatness. The important point about this is that Lho tragedy is 
of an order more intense titan any conception of life. This, ,l think, 
is the real root of the objection to tluiso siatiu's, that they (^X])ros8 
emotions which arc, as a matter of fact, etiLiivdy ulitm and ntmalural 
to the critic. But that is a vesry difl’ertutl thing from their b(iing 
unnatural to the artist. My justification of thes<! stat.ues would bo 
then : (1) that an alien fornvula is justifiabh* wlnni it is the 
necessary expression of a certain attiUuhi ; and (2) that in the 
peculiar conditions in which we find onrselv('s, wliich are rtsally 
the breaking up of an ora, it has again Ix'connj tiuilt^ possihhs for 
people here and there to have the attltud(! t'xpressed by these 
formulaj. 

I have dealt with these in rather a literary way, hecuuse I think 
that in this case it is necessary to get semi-lit(n*ury prejudicies out 
of the way, before the carvings can Ixs sotm us they should bo 
seen, i.e. plastically. 

To turn now to the drawings which have been oven more 
misunderstood by the critics than the carvitigs. I only want to 
make a few necessary notes about these, as I am d<>uUug with them 
at greater length in an essay olsowhoro. I need say very little about 
the magnificent drawing reproduced in this paper, for it sUmds 
slightly apart from the others and seems to havo bettn found 
intelligible oven by the critics. I might, perhaps, say something 
about the representative clement in it — a man is working a Rock 
Drill mounted on a tripod, the lines of which, in tho drawing, 
continue the lines of his logs. Tho two linos converging on, the 
centre of the design are indications of a rocky landscape. It is tho 
other drawings which seem to have caused tho most bowildored 
criticism 5 they have hoei). called prosaic ropresontations of 
anatomical details, “ medical drawings ”, and so on. It is perfectly 
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obvious that they are not that. What prevents them being under- 
stood as expressions of ideas is quite a simple matter. People will 
admire the “ Rock Drill ”, because they have no preconceived 
notion as to how the thing expressed by it should be expressed. But 
with the other drawings concerned with birth the case is different. 
Take, for example, the drawing called “ Creation ”, a baby seen 
inside many folds. I might very roughly say that this was a 
non-sentimental restatement of an idea which, presented senti- 
mentally and in the traditional manner, they would admire — an 
idea something akin to the “ Christmas crib ” idea. If a traditional 
symbol had been used they would have been quite prepared to 
admire it. They cannot understand that the genius ,and sincerity 
of an artist lies in extracting afresh, from outside reality, a new 
means of expression. It seems curious that the people who in 
poetry abominate cliches and know that Natrure, as it were, presses 
in on the poet to be used as metaphor, cannot understand the same 
thing when it occurs plastically. They seem unable to understand 
that an artist who has something to say will continually “ extract ” 
from reality new methods of expression, and that these being 
personally felt will inevitably lack prettiness and will differ from 
traditional cliches. It may also be pointed out that the critics have 
probably themselves not been accustomed to think about genera- 
tion, and so naturally find the drawings not understandable. I 
come now to the stupidest criticism of all, that of Mr. Ludovici. It 
would probably occur to anyone who read Mr. Ludovici’s article 
that he was a charlatan, but I think it worth while confirming this 
impression by further evidence. His activities are not co n f i ned to 
art. I remember coming across his name some years ago as the 
author of a very comical little book on Nietzsche, which was sent 
me for review. 

I shall devote some space to him here then, not because I consider 
him of the slightest importance, but because I consider it a duty, 
a very pleasant duty and one very much neglected in this country, 
to expose charlatans when one sees them. Apart from this general 
ground, the book on Nietzsche is worth considering, for it displays 
the same type of mind at work as in the article on art. 

What, very briefly then, is the particular type of charlatah 
revealed in this book on Nietzsche. It gave one the impression Of 
a little Cockney intellert which would have been more suitably 
employed injdexing or in a lawyer’s office, drawn by a various kind 
of vanity inm a region the realities of which must for ever remain 
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incomprehensible to him. Mr. Ludovici, ’writing; on Nietzsche, 
might be compared to a child of four in a Llunitrt! watching a 
tragedy based on adultery. The child would observe certain 
external phenomena, but as to the real structure of the tragtsdy, 
its real moving forces, it would naturally be rather hazy. You 
picture, then, a spruce little mind that has cr(‘])t into the coinplit;aiod 
rafters of philosophy — you imagine him perplexcnl, confiist'd : you 
would be quite wrong, the apporceptivt! system acts like a stencil, 
it blots out all the complexity which forms the r(»nlity of the 
subject, so that he is simply unaware of its existence. lie sees only 
what is akin to his mind’s manner of working, as dogs out for a 
walk only scent other dogs and as a Red Indian in a groat town 
for the first time sees only the horses. While thus in reality 
remaining entirely outside the subject, he can inanagt^ to produce 
a shoddy imitation which may pass here in England, where tlnsre 
is no organised criticism by oxptsrts, but which in oth(>r ctnuilries, 
less happily democratic in these matters, would at once liav(» btam 
characterised as a piece of fudge. I luive only drawn attention to 
this in order to indicate the particular type of charlatan wo have 
to deal with, so that you may know wliat to ('xp(>ct when you 
come to consider him as an art critic. I want to insist cm thc^ fact 
that you must expect to find a man dealing with a Hul)j(>c.t which 
is in reality alien to him, ignorant of the aims of the ncUors in that 
subject and yet maintaining an appearanc.e of adequate treatment 
with the help of a few tags. 

That a man should write stupid and cluldish things about 
Nietzsche does not perhaps matter very much ; after all, wo can 
read him for ourselves. But when a litths bantam of this kind has 
the impertinence to refer to Mr. Eptesin as a “ minor p{*r,simality — 
of no interest to him,” then the raatt<»r bciconic’s so disgusting that 
it has to be dealt with. The most appropriate means of dealing 
with him would be a little personal violence. By that method one 
removes a nuisance without drawing more attemtion to it than its 
insignificance deserves. But the unworthy sentiment of pity for 
the weak, which, in spite of Nietzsche, still moves us, prevents us 
dealing drastically with this rather lightweight superman. To deal 
definitely, then, with his criticism. Ho dismissed Mr. Ep-stein 
with the generd principle “ Great art can only appear when the 
artist is animated by the spirit of some great order or scheme of 
life.” I agree with this. Experience confirms it. We find that the 
more serious kind of art that one likes sprang out of organic 
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societies like the Indian, Egyptian, and Byzantine. The modern 
obviously imposes too great a strain on an artist, the double burden 
of not only expressing something, but of finding something in 
himself to be expressed. The more organic society effects an 
economy in this. Moreover, you might go so far as to say that the 
imposition of definite forms does not confine the artist, but rather 
has the effect of intensifying the individuality of his work (of 
Egyptian portraits), I agree, then, with his general principle : we 
all agree* It is one of those obvious platitudes which all educated 
people take for granted, in conversation and in print. Jt seems 
almost too comic for belief, but I begin to suspect from Mr. 
Ludovici’s continued use of the word “ I ” in connection with this 
principle, that he is under the extraordinary hallucination that the 
principle is a personal discovery of his own. Really, Mr. Ludo, 
you mustn’t teach your grandmother to suck eggs in this way. 
That you should have read of these truths in a book and have 
seen that they were true is so much to the good. It is a fact 
of great interest to your father and mother, it shows that you 
are growing up 5 but I can assure you it is a matter of no public 
interest. 

Admitting, then, as I do, that the principle is true, I fail to see 
how it enables Mr. Ludovici to dismiss Mr. Epstein, in the way 
he does, on a priori grounds. The same general principle would 
enable us to dismiss every artist since the Renaissance. Take two 
very definite examples, Michael Angelo and Blake, neither of whom 
expressed any general ** scheme of life,” imposed on them by 
society, but exalted the individual angle of vision of minor 
personalities.” 

The whole thing is entirely beside the point. The business of 
an art critic is not to repeat tags, but to apply them to individual 
works of art. But, of course, that is precisely what a charlatan of the 
kind I have just described cannot do. It is quite possible for him 
in each gallery he goes to to find some opportunity of repeating 
his tags, but when (as he was in his book on Nietzsche) he is 
entirely outside the subject, when he is really unaware of the 
nature of the thing which artists are trying to do, when he gets 
no real fun out of the pictures themselves, then, when he is pinned 
down before one actual picture and not allowed to wriggle away, 
he must either be dumb or make an ass of himself. It is quite 
easy to learn to repeat tags about “ balance ”, but put the man 
before one picture and make him follow with his finger the lines 
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which constitute that balance ’’ and he can only shuffle and 
bring out more tags. 

That a critic of this calibre should eUtemjyt to ;patr()nis(> Mr. 
Epstein is disgusting. I make this very lmrri<'d ja-ou^si. m tlu^ 
hope that I may induce those people who have {xn-liaps Ixmmi 
prejudiced by ignox'ant and biased criticism lo go and jiidgx* for 
themselves. 



Chapter Eight 

PORTRAITS 

I N MY PORTRAITS IT IS ASSUMED THAT I START OUT WITH 
a definite conception of my sitter’s character. On the 
contrary, I hare no such conception whaterer in the 
beginning. The sitter arrives in the studio, mounts 
the stand, and I begin my study. My aim, to start with, is 
entirely constructive. With scientific precision I make a 
quite coldly thought out construction of the form, giving the 
bony formations ayoimd the eyes, the ridge of the nose, 
mouth, and cheek-bones, and defining the relation of the 
different parts of the skull to each other. As the work 
proceeds, I note the expression, and the changes of expression, 
and the character of the model begins to impress itself on 
me. In the end, by a natural process of observation, the mental 
and physiological characteristics of the sitter impose them- 
selves upon the clay. This process is natural and not pre- 
conceived. With close and intensive study come subtleties 
and fine shades. From turning the work round so as to catch 
every light, comes that solidity that makes the work light- 
proof, as it were. For in a work of sculpture the forms actually 
alter with the change of light, not as in a painting or dravying, 
where the forms only become more or less visible. In Ibsen’s 
When We Deed Awaken there is a sculptor depicted as a 
disillusioned, embittered man, who is, I should say) the 
contrary of what a sculptor should be. I will quote what he 
says of his sitters (Act i) : 

Maia. Do you think it is better then— do you think it is worthy 
of you to do nothing at all but a portrait-bust now and then ? 

Prop. Rubek ijdih a sly smile). They are not exactly portrait- 
busts that I turn out, Maia, 
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Maia. Yes indeed they are — ^for the last two or three years — 
ever since you finished your great group and it got out of the 
house . . . 

Prof. Rubek. All the same they are no more portrait-busts, I 
assure you. 

Maia. What are they then ? 

Prof. Rubek. There is something equivocal, .something cryptic, 
lurking in and behind the.so busts — a secret something, that the 
people themselves cannot see. 

Maia. Indeed ? 

Prof. Rubek {decisively). I alone can see it. And it amuses me 
unspeakably. On the surface I give them tho striking likeness, as 
they call it, that they all stand and gape at it in tistonishmont — 
{lolvers his voice) — but at the bottom thtsy are all respectable, pom- 
pous, horse-faced, and self-opinionated donkey muzzhw, and lop- 
eared, low-browed dog-skulls, and fatted swine-snouts — nttd some- 
times dull brutal bull-fronts as well. 

Maia {indifferently). All the dear domestic, animals in fact. 

Prof. Rubek. Simply the dear domestic animals, Maia. All 
the animals which men have bedevilled in their own image — 
and which have bedevilled men in their turn. {Knipties his 
champagne glass and laughs.) And it is these double-factid works 
of art that our excellent plutocrats come and ordtu' of tne. And 
pay for in all good faith — and in good round figures too — almost 
their weight in gold as the saying goes. 

•Naturally a sculptor like this could never arrive at the 
truth about a person. It is said that tho sculptor as an artist 
always depicts himself in lus work, even in ins portraits. 
In only one sense is this true, that is in the sense in which 
the artist’s own nature colours his outlook. To illustrate 
what I say, take a portrait by Franz Hals. We. db^lrve that 
his outlook on humanity is cold and detached, .he" observes 
his models without any emotions, and never warms to them. 
He seemed unfortunate in his sitters ; as human beings they 
evidently aroused in him no feeling of sympathy,' and he 
turned to their clothes with greater pleasure than he got 
from their faces. He obviously enjoyed his own technique 
and 'revelled in his marvellous skill. 

With Rembrandt the opposite seems the case. His great 
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heart seemed to warm towards the men and women who 
sat for him, and he seemed to penetrate into their inner 
selves, and reveal their very souls— in children their lively 
joy, and in grown-ups the bin-den of living, their sorrow and 
disappointments. There is a great wisdom in him, and his 
people look out of his canvases, human beings whose trades 
and businesses you cannot tell, but they have deep human 
thoughts ; they are not just tradesmen and shrews, as in 
Hals. A beggar in the hands of Rembrandt is some ancient 
philosopher, a Diogenes content in his tub ; a manservant in 
a borrowed cloak becomes a King of the East with splendour 
wreathing him round. So with the portraits of Goya. His 
men are witty, cynical, brutal, and his women lovely, gallant, 
and lecherous. 

Rarely have I found sitters altogether pleased with their 
portraits. Understanding is rare, and the sitter usually wants 
to be flattered. How Goya ever “ got away ” with his 
superb portraits of the Spanish -Royal Family is still an 
inexplicable mystery. ‘ 

I recall the naive expression of one of my sitters who asked 
me if his nose was as I depicted it, and when I assured him 
that it was so, cajolingly exclaimed, “ Can’t you cheat nature 
a little ? ” 

Another will feel the bump at the back of his neck and look 
ruefully at my bust. On the whole, men sitters are more 
vain than women sitters. Shaw was terribly nervous about 
his bust, so was Priestley, and I have found that rarely does a 
wife see eye to eye with the artist. Always the artist “ has 
just missed something ” that she wants in or he has “ put in 
something ” that she has never observed. 

My best portraits, of course, have been those of friends and 
people I have asked to sit for me. The model who just sits 
md leaves the artist to his own thoughts is the most helpful 
me, Not the model who imagines she is inspiring the artist, 
[t seems to me that Mona Lisa said nothing, that “ enigmatic ” 
mile was quite enough for Leonardo to bother about. 

I should like to say here that with most of my men portraits, 
[ have been asked to work from them when they were very 
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old, the reason for that being, I suppose, that they had not 
attained a fame worthy of commemoration earlier. What a 
relief it would be were I to be asked to do some notable person, 
say in the hey-day of his physical and mental powers. Often 
my models, after a few minutes on the stand, go to sleep, 
and all I can see of them is the tops of their bald heads. 

For the art of the portrait, I have noticed on the part of 
art critics a certain contempt. Sculptoi's themselves do not 
feel this contempt. On the contrary, it is the ambition of 
many sculptors to do a fine portrait, which they know is not 
easily arrived at. It is well not to be too dogmatic as to what 
is sculpture and what is not, for one mu.st estimate as the 
highest expression of sculpture those Egyptian works, which 
were never meant to be anything but portraits ; tlu! Cephren 
in Cairo, or the Sheik El Beled. Personally I place my 
portrait work in as important a category as I place any other 
work of mine, and I am content to be judged by it. 

The successful portrait sculp'tor or paiiiter for that matter 
needs a front of brass, the hide of a rhinoceros, and all the 
guile of a courtier. While I have done a certain numhor of 
portraits, tlie history of those portraits is for tins most part a 
story of failure to please the sitters or their relatives. Even 
my dealers are distrustful, and in one instance where I had 
exhibited the bust of a man and an inquiry was Jtiado with 
a view to purchasing a replica, the gallery was so sceptical 
about the sincerity of this inquiry that they coolly informed 
me they had not even taken the address of the inquirer. 
This, mind you, was one of my best portraits. When it 
comes to the statue of a famous man for commemoration, I 
will instance the Thomas Hardy memorial. When this 
memorial was under consideration I was approached infor- 
mally by a member of the committee, with whom I discussed 
the project, and undertook to do the work, stating my fee. 
I heard nothing further about it, and one morning read in 
The Times that the memorial had been entrusted to a sculptor. 
A memorial to Thomas Hardy would have been a work that 
would test all the powers of the portrait sculptor, and I had 
really looked forward to the commission. To have portrayed 
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the great novelist, so that not only his essential physical 
characteristics were shown, but also some sense of the over- 
burdening pessimism of his soul, something of the feeling 
of human frustration, was a work to call out aU one’s forces 
of evocation, also some suggestion of that elemental nature 
that is the background for Hardy’s tragic characters. The 
statue produced was more than unfortunate. Hardy was 
represented as a dejected market gardener, with a trilby hat, 
seated, as he might appear on a Sunday morning, deploring 
a bad crop of spinach. Colonel T. E. Lawrence, who was 
on the Committee of the memorial, wrote early on to Sir 
Sidney Cockerell of Cambridge (August 29th, 1927) con- 
cerning the proposed memorial to Hardy. “ Statues are so 
difficult, unless someone quite first-rate does them. Epstein 
is the obvious choice.” Yet after the first half-hearted 
approach I was passed over. 

Sometimes the sitter impresses his or her own conception 
of themselves upoii the artist. This can never result in a 
successful work — one that renders the character of the model. 
Sir Hugh Walpole was one of these sitters. He insisted in 
sitting to me like a Pharaoh, with head held high and 
stuck out. In reahty. Sir Hugh is the most genial of men 
with sparkling, twinkling, humour in his eye, and his mouth 
wreathed in a kindly and genial smile. But with the rigidity 
of Sir Hugh’s pose I could do nothing. I knew that the head 
was well modelled, but as for a portrait of my model’s real 
self, I never thought it was that for a moment. It was Sir 
Hugh Walpole in the rdle of Benito Mussolini. 


Joseph Conrad 

Muirhead Bone had arranged that I should do a bust of 
Conrad for him. I had desired, ten years before, to work 
from him and had spoken to RicWd ' Curle> about it, 
but had been informed by him that Conrad could mot sit for 
me owing to the intervention of a* painter “ friend ”. At 
the time I was deeply disappointed and dropped the idea, 
but in 1924 the commission was finally arranged. My 
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admiration for Conrad was immense, and he had a head that 
appealed to a sculptor, massive and fine at the same time, 
so I jumped at the idea of working from him at last. After 
a meeting in London it was arranged with him that I should 
go down to his place at Oswalds, near Canterbury, and — at 
my suggestion— should live .in an inn in a aiearhy village 
while working on the bust. This arrangement always suits 
me best, as I prefer to be free outside my working hours. 

I set out from London on a cold March morning, feeling 
somewhat ill and down-hearted. I hated working away 
from my studio, amidst uncertain and perhaps disagreeable 
conditions. Before beginning a work I am timid and appre- 
hensive. What will the lighting be ? A good start is ev<!ry- 
thing, and with a subject like 0).nrad t wanted to do justice 
to myself. My taxi contained my working mattfriuls, stands, 
clay, and working tools. It seemed a long journey to Kent. 
I arrived towards dark with snow falling. Conrad mot me 
and we arranged the room in which I should work, where I 
unpacked my baggage, I was then conducted across a park 
to the village of Bridge and the inn wli(>re I was to stay. 
This inn seemed to be of the gloomiest and coldest type. The 
whole mood of the place, with the soddtm country-side, 
promised a cheerless beginning. 

The next morning I began the work. At th<< (tnd of llie 
sitting I did not know what to think of it, ntid hdt ullogt^lher 
wretched. In the evening I wired lor uiy I'ive-year-old 
Peggy Jean to come. The second day, on the arrival of 
Peggy Jean, things looked hotter. Conrad was an absorbing 
study. He took posing seriously and gave me good long 
sittings until one o’clock, when we lunched and talked. 
Conrad from the beginning called me Ch<)r Matlre, Cirnburrass- 
ing me by this mode of address from a much older man who 
was a great master of his own craft. His manners were 
courtly and direct, but his neurasthenia forced him at times 
to outbursts of rage and irritability with his household which 
quickly subsided. I already had a fairly clear notion as to 
how I should treat the bust, A sculptor had previously made 
a bust of him wMch represented him as an open-necked, 
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romantic, out-of-door type of person. In appearance Conrad 
was the very opposite. His clothes were immaculately con- 
ventional, and his collar enclosed his neck like an Iron 
Maiden’s vice or garrotter’s grip. He was worried if his hair 
and beard were not trim and neat as became a sea captain. 
There was nothing shaggy or Bohemian about him. His 
glance was keen despite the drooping of one eyelid. He was 
the sea captain, the officer, and in our talks he emphasised 
the word “ responsibihty ”. Responsibility weighed on him 
and weighed him down. He used the word again and again 
and one immediately thought of Lord Jim — ^the conscience 
suffering at the evasion of duty. It may have been because 
of my meeting him late in hfe that Conrad gave me a feeling 
of defeat ; but defeat met with courage. 

He was crippled with rheumatism, crochety, nervous, and 
ill. He said to me, “ I am finished There was pathos in 
his pulling out of a drawer his last manuscript to show me 
that he was still at work. There was no triumph in his 
manner, however, and he said that he did not know whether 
he would ever finish it. “ I am played out,” he said, 
“ played out.” 

We talked after the sittings, mostly in the afternoons when 
we had tea together and Conrad was full of reminiscences 
about hi m self. We were usually alone. There, in this 
country house, he seemed to live alone although the house 
was filled with servants. A few visitors came at the week- 
ends, but he appeared a lonely, brooding man, with none too 
pleasant thoughts. 

He was a good sitter, always strictly pimctual, and he 
stuck to the stand, giving me plenty of opportionity for work 
and study. I was with him for twenty-one days. Once, while 
posing, he had a heart attack, and felt faint. His manservant 
brought him a stiff whiskey and he insisted on Renewing the 
sitting. I had no hesitations while at work, owing to his very 
sympathetic attitude. A doubtful, or critical attitude of the 
sitter will sometimes hang like a dark cloud over the work 
and retard it. Conrad’s sympathy and good-will were mani- 
fest, and he would beam at me with a pleased expression and 
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forget his rheumatism and the tree outside the window at 
which he railed. The tree was large and beautiful, but to 
Conrad it was a source of misery. 

The house was roomy, and set among low hills. To 
Conrad it was a prison set in a swamp. He must move. He 
must find another house. He would set out in his car. One 
step from the door to the sealed veliicle to search for the new 
house. No outdoors for him. The sea captain hated out of 
doors, and never put his nose into it. 

To retxirn to the bust j Conrad had a demon expression 
in the left eye, while his right eye was smothered by a 
drooping lid, but the eyes glowed with a great intensity of 
feeling. The drooping, weary lids intensified the impression 
of brooding thought. The whole head revealed the man who 
had suffered much. A head set on shoulders hmichod about 
his ears. When he was seated, the shoulders gave the impres- 
sion of a pedestal for the head. His gnarled hands were 
covered with woollen mittens, and his habit of tugging at his 
beard when in conversation or in thought gave me the idea 
of including the hands in the bu.st, but Conrad recoiled from 
so human a document. 

On anything connected with the jdastic arts Conrad 
frankly confessed ignorance, although perhaps to flutter me 
he attempted to draw a parallel between the processes of 
building up a work of sculpture and that of writing a novel. 
Of music he said he knew nothing, nor did it interest him 5 
but he admitted being impressed by the sound of drums 
coming across the waters in Africa at night. 

The walls of his house carried a few indifferent family 
, portraits in oil. He turned over lovingly the family portrait 
album of liiS' ancestors. His fathpr, Korzeniowski, was a 
distinguished literary Pole, who had suffered under the Czar, 
photographs of himself very young 5 these showed Mm as 
beirtg extremely handsome. 

We usually had tea in Ms small, cosy study. On one 
occasion, as there was company, I recall having tea in a large, 
grand, shuttered room with French furniture very con- 
ventionally arranged, Conrad was strongly feudal in Ms 
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ideas and when I complained of the servile attitude of the 
villagers round about, he said that they were happier so. 
My reference to the villagers was occasioned *by an incident 
which happened at Bridge. I had remarked on the astonishing 
velocity of a racing-car which had driven through the village 
at race-track speed scattering children and chickens. At the 
local barber’s I mentioned this, and ventured to remark that 
the children were in danger of their lives. The barber said 
that in fact several children had been killed, but that the 
racing magnate had paid the parents handsomely, and all 
the villagers looked to him for employment. ^ The report 
that Com^ad refused a knighthood because it was offered by a 
Socialist Government, would, if true, bear out my observation 
about his feudal cast of mind. 

I looked at Conrad’s bookshelf. He had not many books. 
In no sense a library. A complete edition of Turgeniev in 
EngUsh. We talked of books and, expecting him to be 
interested in Melville’s Moby Dick, I mentioned it, and 
Conrad burst into a furious denunciation of it. “ He knows 
nothing of the sea. Fantastic, ridiculous,” he said. When I 
mentioned that the work was symbolical and mystical : 

‘ ‘ Mystical my eye ! My old boots are mystical. ” “ Meredith ? 
His characters are ten feet high.” D. H. Lawrence had 
started well, but had gone wrong, “ Filth. Nothing but 
obscenities.” For Henry James he had unqualified admira- 
tion. Of his own novels he said it was a toss up at one time 
as to whether he would write in English or French. He 
emphasised the amount of labo'ur he gave to a novel to get it 
to satisfy himself, 

At a few of the sittings Conrad dictated letters to the 
secretary. His English was strongly foreign with a very 
guttural accent, so that his secretary frequently failed to get 
the right word, which made Conrad growl. I would try 
and detach myself from the work to listen. . His composition 
was beautiful. Sentence followed sentence in classic 
“ Conrad ”, totally u n like his conversational manper, which 
was free, easy, and colloquial. 

The work op th^ bust was nearing completion. One day 
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at the end of the sittings, Mrs. Conrad appeared at tlie door 
to see it. She gave one glance and fled. A wife, a lover, 
can perhaps never see what the artist sees. The fact, at any 
rate, is that they rarely ever do. Perhaps a really mediocre 
artist has more chance of success in this I'ospoct. When George 
Bernard Shaw was sitting to me, I asked him why he had 
given sittings to a very incompetent artist. Shaw exclaimed : 
“ Why, he is a fine portrait painter — my wife, on entt^ring 
the room where the portrait was, actually mistook it for 
myself,” 

Conrad’s own opinion about my portrait of himself was 
conveyed in a letter he wrote to Richard Curio, his biographer 
and literary executor. “ The bust of Ep. has grown truly 
monumental. It is a marvellously effective pi(iC(j of sculpture, 
with even something more than a masterly interpretation in 
it. . . . It is wonderful to go down to po.sterily like that." 
Later Sir Muirhead Bone offered the bust to the National 
Portrait Gallery. It was refused. 

At last the bust was completed. I wired my moulder to 
come and carry it away to London to be cast. I said good>by<> 
to the old Master and travelled with the bust. Five months 
later I opened a new.spaper and read that Joseph Cotirad was 
dead. 


Albert Einstein 

In 1935 rumours of the intended assassination of Ein.stein 
caused his flight to England. He left Belgium and was a 
refugee under Commander Locker-Lam p.son’s carts, at u 
camp near Cromer. I had some correspondences with Com- 
mander Locker-Lampson about my working from Einstein, 
and we arranged for a week of sittings. I travelltul to Cromer, 
and the following morning was driven out to the camp 
, situated in a secluded and wild spot very near the sea. 

Einstein appeared dressed very comfortably in a pull- 
over with his wild hair floating in the wind. His glance 
contained a mixture of the humane, the humorous, and the 
profound. This was a combination which delighted me. He 
resembled the ageing Rembrandt. 
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The sittings took place in a small hut, which was filled 
with a piano, and I could hardly tmn round. I asked the girl 
attendants, of whom there were several, secretaries of 
Commander Lampson, to remove the door, which they did ; 
but they facetiously asked whether I would like the roof off 
next. I thought I should have liked that too, but I did not 
demand it, as the attendant “ angels ” seemed to resent a 
little my intrusion into the retreat of their Professor. After 
the third day they thawed and I was offered beer at the end 
of the sitting. 

I worked for two hours every morning, and at the first 
sitting the Professor was so surrounded with tobacco smoke 
from his pipe that I saw nothing. At the second sitting I 
asked him to smoke in the interval. Einstein’s manner was 
full of charm and bonhomie. He enjoyed a joke and had many 
a jibe at the Nazi Professors, one hundred of whom in a book 
had condemned his theory. “ Were I wrong,” he said, “ one 
Professor would have been quite enough.” Also, in speaking 
of Nazis, he once said : “ I thought I was a Physicist, I did 
not bother about being a Jew until Hitler made me conscious 
of it.” 

At the end of the sittings he would sit down at the piano 
and play, and once he took a violin and went outside and 
scraped away. He looked altogether like a wandering gypsy, 
but the sea air was damp and the violin execrable and he gave 
up. The Nazis had taken his own good violin when they 
confiscated his property in Germany. 

Einstein watched my work with a kind of naive wonder, 
and seemed to sense that I was doing something good of him. 

The sittings unfortunately had to come to a close, as 
Einstein was to go up to London to make a speech at the 
Albert Hall and then leave for America. I could have gone 
on with the work. It seemed to me a good start, but, as so 
often happens, the work had to be stopped before I had 
carried it to completion. 

Later I exhibited the head in London in December, 1953. 
During the exhibition, while the Gallery was without 
attendants for a short time, it was discovered on the floor, 
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fortunately only bent on to its stone pedestal which could 
easily be remedied. Who had overthrown it ? This version 
was bought by the Chantry bequest, and is at present in the 
Tate Gallery. 

Bernard Van Dieren 
1915-1957 

I worked from Bernard Van Dieren on first meeting liim 
in 1915. He was strikingly handsome and the head I did of 
him resembled superficially one of Napoleon’s generals j 
but there was a quality of force allied to something mystical, 
far different, and beyond the vulgar good looks of the dandy 
generals of the First Empire, at any rate a-s tliey are depicted 
outside the Louvre. The head expresses this mystical quality, 
and later I worked from him in 1919 as he lay ill in bed. 
One of his periodical lyings-up which sometimes lasted 
months on end. I was only visiting him, but as we talked, 
the desire came over me to work from him. I hurried home 
and collected some clay in a bucket and came back. I made 
a mask. The mask was filled with suffering, but it was so 
noble and had such a high quality of intellectual life, I 
thought of him as the suffering Christ, and developed the 
mask into a head, then into a bust with arms, and extended 
it again, and so made my first image of Christ in bronze. 

I made a third study from Van Dieren in 195G, about a 
year before he died. He was very ill, and by turns hot and 
cold, and very faint, and yet he had a noble emperor's air 
which is in the bust. 

There is bitterness in the head, frustration, A genius 
neglected, misunderstood. One whose work will have to 
wait in our welter of vulgarity, noise and opportunism, 
before it comes to be understood, for qualities that our age 
does not care for. 

I think of his quartets, and can only compare them to 
Beethoven’s posthumpus quartets. Not that they are 
influenced in any way, but that they contain a similar 
quality of pain, so intense, so beautiful in expression, that 
in our own period they are unique. 
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Lord Rothermere 

I met Lord Rothermere on the Aquitama on my return 
from New York in January, 1928, and he then asked me if 
I would do his bust in London. Of this meeting with Rother- 
mere on the Aquitaij.ia, I recall a dinner which he gave on 
board, at which the great steel magnate, Charles Schwab, 
and P. G. Wodehouse, the English humorist, were present. 
Schwab was asked by Lord Rothermere how much he thought 
his fortune amounted to, and Schwab answered very impres- 
sively that he “ really couldn’t compute it I was, of 
course, referred to as the “ greatest ” sculptor in the world, 
and in the eyes of these monied men that meant the sculptor 
who made most money. Wodehouse discussed stocks and 
shares, and altogether I got a strange impression of the values 
that rich and successful men place on things, and of how they 
are interested in wealth, which to an artist is only a means 
to finer ends. Lord Rothermere, although he prided himself 
on owning a fine collection of old masters, answered, when I 
asked him naturally enough what Rembrandts he possessed : 
“ B\it Rembrandt isn’t any good, is he ? ” 

The sittings in London for the bust characteristically began 
with a film company making a film of myself and the sitter 
at work, and altogether the proceedings went on, as it were, 
in public, as Rothermere liked company and conducted his 
various businesses in my studio. I did not mind this, as it 
showed the sitter animated by subjects that really interested 
him. I have long ago been forced into the habit of ignoring 
those around me when at work and thinking only of the work 
in hand. Financiers and millions of pounds were discussed. 
Rothermere was monumental and offered strange psycholo- 
gical problems to the artist. Also he possessed a natural sense 
of humour and did not expect me to flatter him. He jocularly 
remarked that I was not making an Ivor Novello of him., 
The work progressed, but my model had a disconcerting 
habit of leaving for foreign parts suddenly, and sending me a 
wire that he would turn up in about a week or fortnight and 
“ join me in the clay bin ”, as he put it. 
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This habit of the wire finally decided me to call it a day, 
and the bust was declared finished. 

Rothermere pretended to no knowledge of Modern Art, 
but collected Old Masters. I will say that when h(i showed 
me these, apart from fine collections of Guardi and Canaletto, 
I was not very much impressed. A critic called Konody had 
collected them for him. Tliis Konody was a razor-nosed 
little person, who showed me that he was eager that I shotild 
not criticise the pictures. On the occasion when the collection 
was shown to me, one'evening at dinner at I^jord Rolhormero’s 
at Sunningdalo, Konody waylaid. mo previously and made a 
personal appeal to me not to decry the piclxircs to Lord 
Rothermere. To my amusement Koitody added that Ijord 
Rothermere could be very useM to both of us. The use of 
“ us ” made me laugh. 

The occasion of tliis dinner was the placing of Rothermere’s 
bust in the Sunningdale house, which t(»olc place five years 
after I had finished the work. Roth(;rinere hod apj)arently 
forgotten the bust for that period. This bust, with its some- 
what formidable character, seemed t(» have to bo handled 
carefully, for when I had proposed exhibiting it on some 
previous occasion, I was advised not to do so, a.s a general 
election was coming on and it might possibly exert some 
baneful influence on events. 

Lord Rothermere’s secretaries seemed particuhudy upset 
by the work. This I take as a tribute to the sincerity and 
truth of the rendering of the character.r What these “ yes 
men ” expected me to do, I do not quite know, but their 
hostility was expressed quite frankly. I think of the bust as 
one of my best portraits. 

Lord Beaverbrook 

Isodore Ostrer wished to make a birthday present to hii 
friend, Lord Beaverbrook, and the Canadian peer enteret 
my studio one morning very like the stage hero in a rausica 
comedy, dramatic and breezy. At the time I had the floo] 
covered with newspapers, as a moulder was in working 
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Instantly Boaverbrook asked petulantly : “ I do not see my 
papers here.” I replied : “ Do you imagine I would have 
your papers on the floor to Ixi! trodden on ? ” 

Wo started work. He had a secretary with him, and had 
lus own papers read out to him fiom first, to last inch, so I 
saw the man in actioti. Lik<5 Rothermere, he also had a good 
sense of Immotir, and wotdd express asiouishmcjit now and 
then that he gave up so much of his time to an artist. 

Then he woidd jump up and make as dramatic an exit 
from the studio as his entrance had been. 

I succeeded in making a .sketch of him, which he shows 
in the ent, ranee of f/Vm Daily Express Office in Fleet Street. 
When the head was finisht'd, he asked the editor of The 
Daily Express to cotne and stxi it. Beaverhrook pointed to 
the head and said meaningly : “ A pr(‘sent from a friend.” 
The other just r<!j)Iied : ” Humph,” and they left the 

studio. 

During the sittings, I^ord Beaverbrook, in looking at the 
works in the studio, professed to see a diabolical spirit iix 
them, as if my sole mission was to express evil. This attitude 
amused me, as some of the works are as candid and innocent 
as the models themselves. 

Gkorc'.k Bernard Shaw 

Shaw sat on condition that I was commissioned to do the 
work. He thought I ought to benefit materially and not jtxst 
do his bust for its own sake. Orage arranged a commission 
for me from Mrs. Blanche Grant, ari American. Shaw sat 
with exemplary patience and even eagerness. He walked to 
my studio every day, and was punctual and consdentious. 
He wise-cracked of course. In matters of Art he aired 
definite opinions, mostly wrong, and I often had to believe 
that he wished to say smart, dever things to amuse me»; On 
seeing a huge block of stone, unworked in the 
asked me what I intended to do with it, Not wishl^i#;:^ 
him exactly what my plans were, I merely 
had a plan. ^“What,” he exclaimed,-- 
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You slunildn’t hav(‘ a i)lan. I never work uccorcling to a plan. 
Each day I begin with mnv .ideas totally different from the 
day before.” As if a sculptor with a six-ton block to carve 
could alter his id(!a daily ! Shaw believ<!d that sculptors put 
into iheir poi'traits their own characteristics, and of a bust 
done of him by a prince, he remarked that it contained some- 
thing very aristocralic. This was amusing in view of the fact 
that this parlictilar bust was peculiarly commoaiplace. 

One day Robert Flaherty brought along th«i Araji boatman, 
Tiger King, who was the chief characU'r in the film, Man of 
Arran, writt('n about fislu'rinen. In the studio, when Tiger 
King was introduced, Shaw ininuHliaUdy started talking to 
him on how to sail a boat, what happened in storms, and 
generally iitstructed him in s(m-lore. 

Shaw was puzzled by the bust of himstdf ami often looked 
at it and tried to malu^ it out. lie beli(‘ved that. 1 had made a 
kind of primitive barbarian of him. Sonu^thing altogelher 
uncivilised and really a projection of nyself, rather than of 
him. I never tried to explain the bust to him, and I think 
that there are in it elements .so stibtle that tiny would be 
diffictilt to explain. ^Nev<n*lh(‘less, I btditwe this to be an 
authentic and faithful rendering of f»eorg<t B<!rnard Sliaw 
physically and p,sycho]ogically. I leave out any tpu>.stion of 
sesthetics, as that would be beyond Shaw’s cpmprt'hension. 
When the bust wa.s finished, we were filmed, and Shaw was 
wonderful as an actor, taking the filming very seriously. 

In 1954, when the work in bronze was done, I offered 
Shaw a copy of the bust throtigh Orage, but was told that 
Shaw could not think of having it in his hotise. This, I 
believe, wa.s due to Mrs. Shaw’s dislike of it. 

Throughout my life in England, Shaw has been an out- 
spoken champion for my work, on several occasions giving the 
great British public lively smacks on my behalf. I will not 
say that he understands what I have made. He seems 
deficient in all sense of the plastic, but has a lively notion 
of how stupid the newspapers can be over new works of 
sculpture or painting. He is generous to young talent, but 
seems likely to be taken in by cleverness or nretence. I 
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would say that Shaw is not really interested in the plastic 
Arts, although he can be got to take a passing or journalistic 
interest in controversial work. On one occasion, on visiting 
an exhibition of paintings of Epping Forest, not knowing 
what to say, he asked me if I had done the paintings -with 
brushes. 


The Emperor of Abyssinia 

Haile Selassie had arrived from Jerusalem an exile, and 
Commander Locker-Lampson asked me to do a study of the 
Emperor which might be used to further the cause of 
Abyssinia. The Commander fondly believed that I might 
do a work which in reproduction would be popular and raise 
funds for the heroic struggle. As it turned out, my bust had 
no popularity, and was only a matter of great expense to 
myself. 

I arrived at the Abyssinian Legation with my clay and 
things, prepared to work. The hall was filled with a strange 
hubbub and excitement, and a dispute was going on with a 
chauffeur who was insisting on a payment down for car hire. 
Alas ! The finances of the Emperor were not of that fabulous 
size reported in newspapers. 

I knew Haile Selassie’s appearance from photographs, but 
when I saw him advancing through the rooms of the house 
next door to the Abyssinian Legation, at which I worked, I 
was astonished at his calm air of dignity. A cream-coloured 
shirt garment of very soft Abyssinian material showed where 
it appeared swathed about liis neck, and over this was the 
beautiful cloak either of dark blue or dove grey. His suite 
followed him. I had already produced my model’s throne 
(a box used by all of my sitters), and I am afraid the only 
throne the Emperor will occupy for some time since his 
forced departure from Addis Abbaba. 

On our meeting we delivered deep bows to each other, and 
without further preliminaries, Haile Selassie ascended the 
box and I started to work while the Court stood around. 
Whilst I worked, I noticed that the Emperor had the habit 
every few minutes of casting nervous glances behind him 
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ovei’ one sliQiiltlca- or the other. This up|)r<‘henHiou on his 
part was most suggestive. His line, Inuidsotne leatures wei-e 
lit by a pair of nielanclioly ey('s which seemed tired and 
strained, and at the lime I worked from him h<i still suffered 
from the effects of recent harassing tmd painful events. 
His youngest son was much amu.sed at my pedh^ts of clay and 
ctdled them maccaronis. 

For my purpose, Ilailo Stdnssie was at his Ix'st talking hi 
Amliaric to his itnmediate followers, lias Kassu, a trimumdous 
giant of a m^n with an immense bald luvul, and Herouy, 
who was dressed in European clotlu's. At tinu's tlu* Emjieror 
wrote in fine Amharic characters. All his movcmients were 
distinguished and firm. It was strange to me to b(‘, as it 
seemed, at an African Court when in mid-KensingUm. His 
people on approaching him prostrated tliomselves to ilui 
ground. 

One morning on arriving, there was no Etnpt'ror, and I 
huiited through the hotisc for somtame to let me know of 
his whereabouts. Meeting a handsonui blonde girl ott the 
staircase I asked for the young medical man, tm Abyssinian 
who usually arranged the sittings fur nu*. She answered 
in German and said that she would find “ der .schone 
doctor ”. 

When she found my intermediary, he langluid nervously 
and conducted me to the door of the Emperor’s apartments, 
where his suite were mostly seated on the grtmnd <>r on the 
staircase, and ho let mo know that the Emperor was still 
in his dressing-gown, but would bo with tno immediately. 

1 liked and just accepted this mixture of formality and easy- 
going patriarchal casualness, and ojtily hoped to get on with 
my study. The Emperor’s liands especially attracted my 
attention. Tliey were fine, even feminine. Ho was alto 
gether delicately fashioned, although this delicacy was 
tempered with a Semitic virility. I made what I considered, 
an interesting study, although an unfinished one. 

The work is still in my possession. 
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J. B. Priestley 

I am always aware of the feelings of my sitters towards the 
work. Sometimes they say frankly what they think, and if 
they do not say anything, their regard often betrays their 
feelings. Naturally, a critical and tmfavourable attitude 
makes it difficult for me, and I wish to God I hadn’t begun 
or rather that I hadn’t the necessity for taking on a portrait. 
In the case of the bust of Mr. Priestley, he seemed none too 
pleased with the progress of the work, but one morning he 
came into the studio briskly and said : 

“ It’s this way, Epstein. I look upon this bust as an 
insurance for both of us against getting forgotten. If you 
get forgotten, there is your bust of me. If I am forgotten 
there is your bust of me.” 

When Mrs. Priestley came to see the bust, she was evidently 
dissatisfied, but said nothing until she moved round to the 
back, when she said : “ Well, at any rate the back is 
immistakable.” 

This was not so crushing as a sculptor who, looking at a 
small head of Enver that I had brought into an exliibition, 
exclaimed : “ What a beautiful bronze casting ! ” 

Clare Sheridan’s Luncheon Party 

When I arrived, Clare Sheridan was engaged on a statuette 
of H. G. Wells. Wells vyas sitting on a stand rolling a pellet 
of clay in his hands, a procedure which would have maddened 
me, had I been working from him. 

The sculptor asked me what I thought of the sketch, and 
I pointed out that one of the essentials of Wells’s facial make- 
up was his overhanging eyebrows, which she had not put in. 
That addition in modelling gave it the Wellsian look. The 
luncheon that followed was made up of quite a large gathering, 
and had some interesting personalities. Opposite me sat Lord 
Birkenhead. He seemed to look duller than any man I had 
eirer, seen, with his cigar sticking out of the corner of his 
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jtiouth. A [judy Micludhani, who was n'poiK'd to be very 
weultliy, and was involv(Kl in au inherUamut case, known as 
the Michelhani Millions, shouK'd ov(n‘ at nu' : “ And when 
am I geinp; to sit for you, Mr. EpsU'in ? " I answered gal- 
lantly : “ Will lo-morrow do ? ” Imnu'diately my hostess 
shouted out : “ You are sitting for nu> to-morrow, Lady 
Michelham.” I then said : “ Will 'I'htirsday do ? ” A painter 
whose name I forget shouted out : “ You are sitting for me 
on Tlnirsday, Lady Michelham.” I suggest,('<l bVideiy, and 
Mr. Ambrose McKvoy, the painttn*, tluni said ; “ You are 
silling for me on Friday, Lady Micludham.” With that I 
gate up, A very striking-looking lady, the Marclu^sa Casati, 
was at the luncheon, anti I asked her to sit for me, which slie 
consented to do the iK^xt day. 

Tlie Murchesa arrivtnl in a taxi-cab at two o’clock and ksft 
it wailing for her. Wo began tlu^ sittijigs and Inn* Medusu-like 
head k<‘pt nui busy until nightfall. It was snowing outside, 
and a report came in that the taxi-man luul at Icmgth made a 
declaration. He did not care if it w<‘rt> Epstein and if it. were 
a countess, he would n(»t wait any longer. On lu'uring this 
Casati shouted ; “ He is a Bolshevik ! Ash him to wait a 
little longer.” He was givt'ii tea and a place hy the fire and 
shown the bookslielf. 

The winter light had failed, and 1 had tnany candles 
brought in. They formed a circle round my w<‘ird sitter with 
the fire in the grate piled high to give more light. The 
tireless Marchosa, with he‘r over-large hlood-veined tiyes, sat 
with a basilisk stare,, and as if to bear out her epithet of 
“ Bolshevik ”, her taxi-man picked out for himself 7'ke 
Brothers Karamasov to read, and ceased to protest. 

The Medusa-like mask was finished the next day. 

The Marchesa had strange ta8te.s. She loved snakes, and 
had a python who crept into an oven. Inadvertently the 
oven was shut and lit up, and the poor python was baked. 
Then a young man at her home in Capri was to be an Antique 
God and he was gilded all over, so legend says. This modem 
type who was sitting to me was, at the same time, sophisticated 
and childish. Her clothes were bizarre and original. Once she 
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ippearod in a frw.k c.()ni|«is<ni of iVallicrs, which as shy 

movod rapidly aloiij^, Icfl stray foathcrs tlualiiift- ladiind iu‘r. 

At dimuM- sh(‘ \v<»n> whita silk pyiaiiias and a pinicocrs 
fcathor rosa from her shotddor, parallfl with lusr lu>ad. vSh« 
was doUu'iuiiu'd to h(‘ uiiiiaturalj aud would ar^ua ii>r any 
perversity rather than eottntenanee normal btdiuvionr. In 
art, of course, h<‘r taste was also htr the ]>erv(!rse, and she was 
oruunovired of a mask I had done of Meum ami coveted it, 
hot was delerniijied to 1 hiv(‘ it in soon* odd nuUeriul, glass lit 
up, from within. 

Admium. r.OHl) KlSIIKlt 

liiarly dtiring llx' War, Krancis Dodil, R.A., asked me to do 
a bust of T^ord Fisher for the UucIh'SS of Flumilton. It was 
to be begun that very morning and “ woidd I get my clay 
and other things logc'tlu'r and start ? ” 1 packed everything 
into a cab and was taken to th(‘ Duchess ol Hamilton’s flat 
in the vSc. James’s tlislricl, 

Fisher had an (*xlruordinary appearance. His light eyes, 
with strangtf colours, wt‘re sitt in a face like parchment ivory, 
and his iron gr(*y hair was cut short and bristled on Ins head. 
He was short, but had lh<‘ appearance of oombativc sttrrdiness. 

In posing ho was lirtdess. Ho began at ten every morning. 
Wo lunched at one and re.stnn(Hl sittings immediately after 
lunch, and went on until six o’clock in the evening. 

During tho afternoon, Fisher would take a short nap of 
about five minutes, and waken refreshed and full of vigour, 
He talked incessantly and watched the progress of the bust 
through a looking-glass, when he was turned away from th^ 
clay. 

I asked him why he wanted me to do his bust, and he 
replied that when Francis Dodd suggested me, he asked my 
nationality, and on hearing that I was of Polish o^n, 
said that one of his greatest inventors at the Admiralty was a 
Pole, and that was sufficient for him. 

He was the typical man of war. He made no bones ab^ 
•it. War was teriible, and should be tembk, rnisom mm 
characteristic sayings bear out his ruthless outlook, vf ^ 
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oiu^niy !i<^ would sny that. “ lu! would inako a wife a widow 
and his hoiiu' a dunf^hill TI(^ cunt itiu<)u,sly quolcd scripLiu'es. 
but c.haraatorisiic.ally only from iho Old ToMiamt'iil, Proverbs 
fell from his lips copiously. 

I, was impr<‘ss<‘d by iii.s nu'nlul energy and tJusro was t 
look in his eyes that was daujujsu’ous. At the tinu‘ T workec 
friuti him ho had been hirc.s'd out. of cdTice, and ss's'iiusd jdesiscc 
til th(‘ uusalisfiuUtny c.tnulucL of Naval affairs. One morning 
h(‘ came into tins room wh<>r<> I woi'ked, filled with sardonic 
salisfaction. The Battle of Jutland had just been fought, 
Fislu'r read out to tim “ a me.ssage fi'om Ihord Nsd.sou ” on the 
tweiil which he said lu' had recc'ivc'd. It did not spares the 
Jacks-in-Olfico who, he alleged, hiul allowed the (iernnuiFhstst 
to skedaddle buck to harbour. I enjoyed working from him 
mid he understood and apprechittal my actives interest in the 
bust. 

When it came to his shoulders and uniform, completely 
covered with dcscorations, lus nderred to him,s<*lf as a ** Christ- 
ma.s Tree He was proudesst of his Order of Mtsril. In his 
hmejuson talks he would often sjseuk of liimstslf us u ])oor man. 
He could have been rich, opportuniticss wer<‘ offertnl to him 
outside the Navy, hut he con.sid{'r(sd that lie had givtsii his 
life to the Navy, and he was satisfit'd with that. 

I finished, aided by Fisher’s intensive methods of work, 
a large bust in a week. He seemcid very pleascKl with it. 
This bust belongs to the Duche.ss of Hamilton. A version of 
it is in the War Museum . 

Some years later, walking along Piccadilly, opposite Green 
Park, I saw I,ord Fisher being whetded along in a bath-chair 
by^a nurse. He was looking very changed, and very ill, a 
sharp and painful contx’ast to the vigorous man I had modelled. 

“ Don Roberto ” 

Imagine Don Quixote walking about your studio and 
sitting for his portrait ! This was R, B. Cunninghams 
Graham, and you could see him on horseback any day in 
Hyde Park on his small American mustang, seated in a high 
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saddle, riding along Rotten Row in a bowler hat. He was 
no poseur, as many imagine. His distinguished appearance 
and bearing were natural. No man with easier manners, 
more debonair and courteous. At my studio he was always 
the centre of a group, and his anecdotes and conversation 
were delivered in the same incisive and stylistic manner that 
he wrote in. His candour was refreshing, he had been in 
Parliament years before, but the probity of his character 
:ould not stand an assembly where conformity and chicanery 
were the order of the day. I should have gone on with his 
head and made it into a bust and full figure- and mounted it 
on a horse, and had it set up in Hyde Park, where his ghost 
now rides. He had been instrumental in getting me the 
commission for the Hudson memorial, and when I was at. 
work on it in Epping Forest, he came to see it, and afterwards 
we walked through Monk Wood and Don Roberto with 
astonishing agility jumped the brooks at the age of seventy- 
three. You imagined around his belt (he scorned braces) 
Colt revolvers, and with his air of Hidalgo of Spain, he 
carried also a whiff of the American Wild West into London 
studios and drawing-rooms. In the head I modelled he 
seems to sniff the air, blowing from the Sierras, and his hair 
is swept by a breeze from afar. Cimninghame Graham was 
a great friend of Conrad, and when I had made the bust of 
the latter, he brought along the Polish Ambassador to see it, 
and proposed there and then to start a fund for its purchase 
for Poland with a contribution of liis own, but his enthusiasm 
was not catching and nothing came of it, Salud ! Don 
Roberto Quixote. 

Augustus John 

John sat to me in my Guildford Street studio. I had 
wanted to do a head of him for some time, and as he had 
made two etchings of myself and several drawings, I was 
eager to do him justice. He had sat to a number of artists, 
including a sctxlptor who had made him look, as I told John, 
like a future president of the Royal Academy, all dignity and 
well-trimmed^ beard ; John’s head had plenty of dignity. 
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Imt tlu'rt' w.iis much m()r<‘ lo it, thau that, and I wanted to 
capture a ctu-taijti wikhu'ss, an untamed qualUy tiiat is the 
essence of lh<! man. T made a sketcli and t.ludi sojnething 
interh'red — 1 forget what— and so the work rtinrained a sketch, 
kit a vital one. T^uly '“JVc'degar owiuhI this hisul of John, 
hut I helievi' it is now in the jiossi'ssion of hi'i’ son, Lord 
Tredegar. Of some persons I feed that one work is not 
enough to represent them, and that is what T feel about 
John’s head. What a miserable colh'otion of works for the 
most part is that of the National Portrait (Jallery ! Were 
you to try and find an autlumlic jiorlrait of your hero there, 
you would only com<* across someone’s silly nailery. Lord 
Byron is the “ cor-sair ” of .stage linudight, and Shelley looks 
a most “ ineffectual angid ” <l('pict<‘d by a most ineffectual 
limner. For reality, you liave to go lo Holbein and look at 
that straightforward petrtrait of Henry which stares at you 
in all its unblinking hrntality. Reynolds’s heroics, and 
Gainsborough’s idt^alisms, ami the whoh^ port-wine-com- 
plexioned .school of Raelnirn, and the pink nymphs of Romney, 
are totally divomed from reality. Romney and most of his 
colleagues give one no rt'al piciun* of tins mt'ji and women 
of the period, skilful as the painting ofum is, particularly 
that of Thomas Lawrenct.*, who prt'ct'ded our h'argc'jit and 
Lazio. 

There should be a special fund to (Uigage artists who are 
capable of doing so to paint portraits or model busts of our 
“ great ” ones, if greatness can be spott(‘d anywhere ; or if 
that is too responsible a task for a committee, there might 
be a ballot for the members of our “ Hall of Fame ”, I do 
not know what qualifies a candidate at present for that 
august distinction. 


Dolores. 1921-1925 

My first work from Dolores I abandoned and thought a 
failure, and yet yeai-s afterwards, when I came across the 
plaster again, I realised that it was a veiy vivid and spon- 
taneous sketch of her, and I cast it in bronze, It became 
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instantly popular. This study, which shows her in a laughing, 
mocking mood, is now in the Tate Gallery. 

The second study was again a failure, I thought, hut this 
I followed up with a bust wliich was tragic and magnificent. 
Dolores was a model who was extremely suggestionable, and 
after I made this bust, she always strutted about, keeping 
her arms folded in the pose of the bust, and with the same 
tragic and aloof expression fixed upon her face, and she took 
great care that she never relaxed into those careless smiles of 
the first head. In the studio she was the devoted model, 
never allowing anything to interfere with posing, taking it 
seriously j a religious rite. She became the High Priestess 
of Beauty, and this r61e she carried to ridiculous lengths. 
She even gave as an excuse to a magistrate, before whom she 
appeared for some indiscreet conduct in Piccadilly, that my 
being in America had disorientated her, and this was taken as 
sufficient excuse, together with a small fine, by a magistrate 
indulgent to a Phryne of modern times. 

In 1925, 1 made one more head of her, which I think is the 
best work I did from the beautiful and fantastic Dolores. 
Later I can remember how, passing through Piccadilly, a 
strange vehicle of period 1840 or so met my gaze 5 complete 
with high-stepping horses, coachman with whip, and footman. 
Dolores was mounted on a high seat with folded arms and the 
air of a Queen as she passed majestically to advertise some 
perfume or cosmetic. Her sang-froid carried her into some 
strange adventures, but the use she made of my name was 
sometimes embarrassing, as when she married a coloured 
gentleman and sent out the invitations to the reception in my 
name. Her endless amoui's were a boon to Meet Street 
journalists, and when she died of cancer, suddenly, they must 
have regretted the passing of a character so colourful and so 
accessible. 

Her Memoirs published by the Hearst Press in America 
were packed full of inventions conceived by the not very 
scrupulous brains of the scribblers who seized on her notoriety 
and exploited it. 
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Girl from Senegal, 1925 

One day a girl passing in the street attracted my attention 
by her delicate and aristocratic beauty. The girl was of 
African origin, and she did not resent my asking her to pose 
for me, which she did with a naturalness that was explained 
when she told me of her engagement to marry a French 
painter. 

She was a Senegalese, and she said her name was Madeleine 
Bechet. She told me she was the daughter of a French 
officer married to a Senegalese. I spoke to lier of a book I 
had just read because her name astonished me. The book 
was called A Travers le Sudan, and was written by a French' 
officer called A. Bechet. This story recounted how the officer, 
watching a caravan of captured slaves, had rescued a girl of 
twelve, who was the daughter of a Senegalese chief. He 
bought her off, and looked after her, educated her, and 
finally married her. This model of mine was the daughter of 
this French officer by the slave girl who later became his wife. 

I gave the name, “ The Girl from Senegal ”, to the bust. 
Later, she became a governess fof a short time to Peggy Jean, 
but the English climate was too cold for her. In midsummer 
she would be wrapped up in everything she could wear, and 
still shiver. I was glad for this reason when she determined 
to go and join her fiancd in Tunis. 

Mosheh Oved 

The poet-jeweller was sitting to me for his head. My 
models, more especially Sunita, would go to his cameo 
corner shop, which was like Aladdin’s Cave, and Mosheh 
would deck them out in oriental jewellery. Sunita would 
appe^ like the Queen of Sheba, and an amusing story was 
told by Mosheh himself of how, one sunny day, he and 
Sumta were in a taxi-cab in the city, and as they were caught 
up in some ceremonial procession, were mistaken for royalty 
itself, and Sunita bowed her regal way through crowds. 

I liked working from him and transferring to clay his 
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sensitive, nervous features. There was something fluttering 
and naive about his expression, like a charming child. 

One morning he seemed more than usually nervous, and 
I noticed his face getting more and more pale. The strain of 
sitting is harder on some persons than on others, although I 
try to put sitters at their ease. The truth is that the steady 
gaze of ” the sculptor is somewhat disconcerting. I asked 
Mosheh Oved what was the matter with liim, and he said ; 
“ I am not used to sitting here and doing nothing. Can’t I 
sell you something?” Some of his books have this same 
whimsical humour. His bust is one of the most successful I 
have done, and is now, I believe, in the Museum of Tel- Aviv. 

Rabindranath Tagore 

“ I am he that sitteth air^ong the poorest, the loneliest, 
and the lost.” ' 

This quotation from Gitanjali was strangely contradicted 
by my sitter, whose handsome, commanding presence inspired 
in his followers awe and a craven obedience. On entering 
my house I brought to him for presentation a little Indian 
boy, Enver, who was living with me. He was the son of 
Sunita. Tagore looked at him and asked : “A Hindu ? ” 
I said : “ No, a Moslem ”, whereat Rabindranath lifted his 
eyes to the ceiling and passed on. 

He posed in silence and I worked well. On one occasion 
two American women came to visit him, and I remember 
how they left him, retiring backwards, with their hands 
raised in worship. At the finish of the sittings usually two 
or three disciples, who waited in an ante-room for him, 
took liim back to his hotel. He carried no money and was 
conducted about like a holy man. On one occasion the di^ 
ciples did not turn up until too late, and I had my handyman 
take him back to the Hyde Park Hotel in a cab. I can, imagine 
the wrath visited on the heads of those disciples. His indigna- 
tion could be emphatic. A flock of them were on the hotel 
steps when the cab arrived. 

The manners of Tagore were aloof, dignified and cold, 
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and if he needed anything only one word of command 
escaped him to his disciples. 

It has been remarked that ray bust of him rests upon the 
beard, an unconscious piece of symbolism. 

A K.C. 

- 1 had undertaken to do a portrait of a K.C. during the war. 
He was a man of handsome appearance, somewhat Spanish 
in features, and I remarked on his Jewish characteristics, 
which he did not deny. In working from him I sensed 
cruelty and the legal mind. One day I remai'ked on what 
seemed to me to be a savage sentence pronoiinced on an old 
woman for throwing some crumbs of bread out to the sparrows, 
a sentence of imprisonment. My sitter said : “ Yes, and 
quite right too. I would have given her a heavier sentence.” 

I felt so sick at this that I would not go on with Ihe portrait. 

“ Old Smith ” 

Often in Bloomsbury where I live, I see an old, bare- 
headed, bearded man with a hand-organ. His savage apostle’s 
head attracts my attention. He turns and says : ” Take 
another look ! ” I ask him to sit for me, and he consents. 
He sits, a silent character, revealing only that he had been in 
the Army on service in India. 

He is determined to keep out of the workhouse, and is 
glad of the opportunity of making a little extra. His head is 
bronzed with his outdoor life, and I suspect he is a gypsy. 
I hke his rugged defiant character, and I think of doing a 
hfe-size figure of him, or of using him for a group, I »am 
planning a “ Descent from the Cross ”. I never carry out 
this plan, and Old Smith disappears from Bloomsbury. 

I never see him'^again. 

i “ Olt) Pinager ”• 

He is a different character. He sits with his matches 
every evening on the doorstep of a shop labelled “ Old 
Masters”. His head is bowed. He is the image of abject 
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patience. He is quite pleased to sit in the same position in 
my studio where it is warm. 

He speaks of himself, of how he had never been able to 
make a living for himself at anything. He accepts himself 
as a natural failure, and is even content to be that. He 
lives in a “ doss house ”. It seems that the girls of the 
quarter are his best friends, and with good-hearted generosity 
drop pennies or “ tanners ” into his box on a cold winter’s 
night. 

, “ Pinager.” His bust with the gnarled patient hands is 
in the Aberdeen Art Gallery. 

He also has disappeared. 

Kramer 

The Leeds pairiter, Kramer, was a model who seemed to 
be on fire. He was extraordinarily nervous. Energy seemed 
to leap into his hair as he sat, and sometimes he would be 
shaken by queer tremblings like ague. I would try to calm 
him, so as to get on with the work. He was the typical 
Bohemian, and I recall his waking me up one morning to 
ask me to go to the Marlborough Street Police Court to speak 
for his model, Betty May, who had, in a cafd dispute, thrown 
a glass at my enemy. I went, and there was the model with 
all her friends in court. Betty was excited and happy at the 
situation and smiled to everyone. I said in answer to the 
magistrate that Betty May was to my Icnowledge most gentle 
but temperamental, and must have been provoked. The 
magistrate repeated : “ Gentle but temperamental. Three 
pounds.” With that the happy band of Bohemians went to 
the Cafd Royal for drinks. 

The 9th Duke of Marlborough 
1923-1925 

A description of the genesis, duration, and finish of a bust 
of this nature is of interest, as it exhibits very clearly the 
relation of the sculptor to the sitter of the ordinary sort. My 
reading of the Duke’s character, the study of his appearance, 
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and regard for the destination of the bust, brought about 
a series of characteristic events. The bust was to decorate 
a niche in the entrance hall of Blenheim Palace, and it was 
thought that sittings given in the Palace itself would materially 
help to solve the problems involved. I made fairly good 
progress with the head, which I wanted to get first go off, 
before beginning the bust. I completed the head and started 
on the bust, and that was where the trouble began. 

The Duke thought he would look best as a Roman bust 
with nude shoulders, but to my mind it was best as a maar of 
his period and I was not particular as to what the costuane 
should be as long as it was somethiaag that he wore. The 
Duchess agreed with me, but we came to aio understanding, 
and I gave up working on the bust, after an acrimonious 
debate which ended in ill-temper on both sides. 

Two years later, the Duchess asked me to resume work on 
the portrait, and’ it was agreed that the Duke .should be 
depicted in his Robes of the Garter with the haaids inchided. 

The entrance hall at Blenheim Palace is a vast, lofty place, 
and there was sculpture of other Marlboroughs in it, jnostly 
in marble. 1 had planned a bronze, and resumed the sittings 
in London, and aU went well. The Duke brought along his 
Garter Robes. To help the sittings along, a manservant of 
mine called Sydney wore the Robes at times, as his size 
and figure were very like the Duke’s. 

Sydney was a typical Cockney ne’er-do-well, and later I 
saw him dressed in sandwich boards in Piccadilly where we 
had a talk together, and I reflected on the different costumes 
a man can wear in his time. 

My stay in Blenheim Palace in 1925 was quite pleasant 
because of the beautiful park land, mostly wild, that sur- 
rounded the Palace. In my careless worldng costume, so 
unlike the usual plus-fours, etc., of a Palace guest, I was 
more than once called upon by the gamekeepers to explain 
my presence. My assertion that I was a guest at the Palace 
always produced a comic forehead salute of flunkeys and 
apologies. 

Also the Duchess of Marlborough had an organist to come 
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and play the organ for me, wliich was built by a former Duke, 
and the day began with an hour of Bach. The Duke disHked 
Bach. After the organ recital I began work. In the evening 
there was more Bach j the Duke was bored by it and asked 
why we did not care for jazz or night-club music. His idea 
of a great man, he freely said, was someone like Luigi, who 
ran a fashionable club. 

One day the Duke asked me to see the Chapel of Blenheim. 
We entered a building totally devoid of Christian symbohsm 
or Christian feeling. I said : “ I see nothing of Christianity 
here.” The Duke said : “ The Marlboroughs are worshipped 
here.” 

On this visit I tried to make a second study of the Duchess, 
but only succeeded in making a sketch. I had earher made a 
study of the Duchess which I still have. This bust, which is 
somewhat stylised, was the cause, I was told when exhibiting 
it, of great uneasiness amongst English patronesses of artists, 
who expect a work to be entirely lacking in any character and 
would rather have a portrait lacking all distinction than one 
which possessed psychological or plastic qualities, and a 
combination of these qualities is abhorrent to those ill- 
educated snobs who run about London airing their money- 
bag opinions, and who dominate with their loud-voiced 
arrogance the exhibiting world. 

The Duchess, at whose instigation the portrait of the Duke 
was undertaken, was a woman great discrimination in Art, 
and owned works by Rodin and ^ogas, and had known both 
these artists, and thoroughly understood what an artist was 
aiming at. 

Blenheim Palace, when I was there, had been denuded of 
its fine Rubens, and I thought the pictures, of which there 
were quantities, were mediocre. A large and vulgar Sargent 
domii\ated one room, and in another the place of honour 
was occupied by a flashy Boldini. 

The modern artist has the ambition of rivalhng the great 
Renaissance masters and imagines himself in the place of 
Titian or Mantegna decorating Palaces, and given the opportu- 
nity to do honom* to his craft and give immortahty to the 
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great. Alas ! Practical experience dispels these illusions and 
he finds himself out of spirits, 'and out of pocket over the 
results, as a rule. 

Three Portraits 

I made this portrait of my wife in 1912. Leaning upon 
her hand, she looks toward tlie future with serene confidence. 
In the composition itself, I attempted movement wliich, while 
very natural, I abandoned in later work, and severely restricted 
myself to the least possible movement. This I pi'actised 
as a kind of discipline so that my constructioji would be more 
firm. I have always intended returning to the portrait of 
movement. It is a pity that I have not started on this 
new departure ere this, hut there is time yet for new 
developments. 

1916 

In this mask, I immediately made what I think is one of 
my subtlest and most beautiful works. The serenity and 
inward calm is there, and from the point of view of style, 
the simphcity is that achieved by antique sculpture. I can 
recall that I worked at this mask without effort, achieving it 
happily, and was pleased with the result. It is worth remark- 
ing of this mask that two versions of it were bought by 
Japanese, one of them a young sculptor who, on visiting me, 
immediately wished to acquire it, and took it . away with 
him. 

1918 

THs bust, I think, is the most profound of the tliroe works, 
and it has that quiet thoughtfulness that I had unconsciously 
striven for in the other two j or most likely, as I matured in 
my work, I naturally brought into full pi^ay all my powers 
of observation and expression, and so made this one of my 
gravest, and I think one of my most beautiful busts. 

This work was unhurried and brooded over, and the 
papery was worked with great care. The lines, aU running 
downwards like the rfils of a fountain, are essential to the 
effert of the bust, and help to express its innermost meaning. 
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I think of this bust as a crowning piece, and I place it with 
any work I have done. There is a version of it in New York 
owned by Stevenson Scott, the dealer in Old Masters, and 
when I visited his gallery I was pleased to see it, holding its 
own amongst paintings by Rembrandt and Hals. On the 
other hand. Lord Duveen saw it at my bronze moulders’ 
on his discouraging visit with me to see the “ Madonna and 
Child ” ; he looked at it indifferently, and just asked whom it 
was a portrait of. I suppose one ought to be indifferent to 
praise or blame, and yet the , artist faced with indifference is 
always cut to the quick. I remember George Grey Barnard 
remarking about this indifference to works of art, when I 
was a student, and he ironically said that the killing of ten 
thousand pigs in Chicago was what interested Americans, 
and not the creating of sculpture. That was a case of pork 
butchers, but when it comes to experts and dealers in works 
of art, critics, professors, authorities on art . . . 

Bust of a Lady 

The sculptor is to model a bust and the beautiful sitter 
has arrived. To give an impression of how the sculptor works, 
the state of mind, and the moods by which the successive 
stages are achieved, imagine him then in a state in which 
critical analysis of the form and emotional exaltation are 
present at the same time. To the exclusion of all else his 
vision is concentrated on the model, and he begins (a state 
of high nervous tension). His searching and loving eye 
roams over the soft contours of the face and is caught by the 
edges of the brow enclosing the eyes, and so to the cheek-bones, 
and then downwards past the mouth and nose. The mask 
is lightly fixed and the salient'points established. This mask 
is arrested by the twin points of the ears. Behind the mass 
of hair from above, the brow and falling to the shoulders is 
then indicated, by broad and sketchy additions of clay, 
without particular definition, merely a note to be taken up 
later. Return to the mask, the expression of the eyes, and 
the shape and droop of the upper eyelid^ the exact curve 
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of the under-lid is drawn. Here great care is exercised and 
the drawing must be of hair-breadth exactness. The nostrils 
are defined, and for this a surgeon’s sharp eye, and exactitude 
of observation and handling, are necessary 5 a trembling 
sensitiveness, for the nostrils breathe ; and from thence to 
the contours of the lips and the partition of the lips. Then 
the contonrs of the cheeks, the faintest indication of cheek- 
bones, and the oval of the head never exactly symmetrical, 
must be shown, and when so much is achieved — a halt. 
A sonnet of Shakespeare, or Faust’s invocation to Helen comes 
to mind. Return to work. Inward fire must be translated 
to clay. The mind and hand of the sculptor must work 
together, an 'embracing mind, an active and translating hand, 
a conjunction of material and spiritual. From the model 
who sits quietly, unconscious of the absorbed worker, the 
sculptor draws out wizard-like the soul, and, by a process 
almost of incantation, builds up the image. Now the head is 
formed and takes on life, by ever so slight gradations. The 
movement of the head is finally resolved on, and by ceaseless 
turnings of the stand, the planes are modelled and related. 
The subtle connections between plane and plane kjiit the 
form together. The forms catch the light, emphasis is 
placed, now here, now there, the shapes are hunted, sought 
after with ardour, with passion 5 there is no halt in the 
steady building up and progress of the work. Strange 
metamorphosis, incarnation, and consummation. Now the 
shoulders are formed, they are related to the cheeks, the back 
IS studied, the arms and hands come into being, the hands 
flutter from the wrists, like flames, a trembling eagerness of 
life pulsates throughout the work. What a quartet of har- 
momes is evoked in this bust ! Head, shoulders, body, and 
hands, Hke music. Turn the stand, pace round the clay, study 
from a thomand angles, draw the contours, relate the planes, 
evoke the immortal image— sculptor of eternal images. 



Chapter Nine 

MY FIRST STATUE OF CHRIST: 1917-1920 

I HAD MADE DURING THE WAR A STATUE IN BRONZE OF 
Christ, and exhibited it at the Leicester Galleries. 
Immediately a most hellish row broke out. The statue 
was reviled, attacked by the Press, the Clergy, R.A.s, 
Artistic Associations, and Social bodies. Father Bernard 
Vaughan wrote as follows : 

I feel ready to cry out with indignation that in this Christian 
England there should he exhibited the figure of a Christ which 
suggested to me some degraded Chaldean or African, which wore 
the appearance of an Asiatic-American or Hun, which reminded 
me of some emaciated Hindu or badly grown Egyptian. 

I was astoimded at the reception of this figure, and still 
am. George Bernard Shaw came out in defence of it, and 
it was eventually bought by Apsley Cherry-Garrard, who 
was a member of Scott’s South Polar Expedition. 

I would wish a work like this of mine to be in a church or 
a cathedral, but I am afraid that none of my religious works ‘ 
win ever go to appropriate settings. 

To-day Ecclesiastical authorities fight shy of any work 
which shows any religious intensity of feeling, and merely 
wish for innocuous “ furniture ” that will not disturb the 
mind of the beholder. For the Ecclesiastical authorities 
especially there exists by now a whole school of copyists of 
early religious work. They love to work in a washed-out, 
slightly Gothic, somewhat Byzantine style, and by this 
“ copy cat ” business, imagine that they are in the great 
Christian tradition. They have even banded themselves 
together and have workshops, showrooms, and agents, to 
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sell their products. In fact J;hey find religious sculpture a 
fruitful field for exploitation. 

They would, if they could, prevent any other artist from 
invading what they consider their province — ^religious art — 
monopolists, of course, of what they have copied. 

There are in fact a number of artists ripe for Fascism, 
who, if they had their way, would ban and burn as readily 
as any Nazi. Intolerance is as rife amongst the artists and 
writers as amongst business people, although those who 
are dengage in the intellectual pursuits are supposed to be 
free of suchfeelings as trade jealousy, bigotry, and narrow- 
mindedness. 

In attempting to explain the motives, and my methods of 
work, and the progress of my major works such as the “ Christ”, 
“ Genesis”, “ Day and Night”, and “ Consummatum Est”, I 
find myself at a disadvantage as, although my aims and methods 
of work are clear enough to myself, yet not having had the 
advantage of ever being asked to teach anybody, I lack the 
habit of giving verbal expression to my efforts or aims in 
sculpture. There is a language of form which is sufficient 
to itself, as there is the language of music, and my inarticulate- 
ness is not due to any vagueness in my own mind, but only 
to lack of experience in explaining, and as an outgrowth of 
that, my tendency of mind not to care to explain what I find 
so clearly expressed in the work itself. 

Years ago I chose as a heading for my catalogue the 
sentence, “ I rest silent in my work I thought that a 
superb and complete attitude towards those who are con- 
tinuously askii^ the artist to explain himself : for it has 
been my experience to find that those artists who have taken 
the greatest trouble to explain themselves, in fact, who 
have been the most verbose and “ high-falutin ”, have mostly 
been the feeble, the pedantic, and the impotent. At school 
at the Beaux Arts, during one of the ** treats ” by new 
students, I rec^ how a Swiss sculptor, who was almost the 
worst student in the atelier, when asked to speak, began : 

I will now give you a discourse on the history of art in 
Europe from a.d. 1100 to ■ ” 5 at which we all howled 
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him down. I still have this aversion from lengthy and 
scholarly “ discourse 

Cdzanne, whom all the scholars now worship, is a good 
example of this dislike inherent in the really creative artist. 
Cdzanne never gave out more than simple sentences or 
somewhat terse aphorisms which can be variously interpreted. 
I am most often bored to death by the artist who in front of 
his work, when showing it, starts groaning out his explana- 
tion of what he had attempted to achieve. One look at the 
work is enough. Also I consign to the waste-paper basket 
the missives, mostly of extraordinary length, sent to me to 
explain to me my own works. Artists of all kinds write to 
me, religious cranks, theologians, clergymen, and women 
eager to express themselves, crazy people who write threaten- 
ing letters, and journalists. I have even been told by one 
enterprising American, quite clearly in a schedule, just when 
he and his party travelling through Europe would pay a visit 
to my studio ! My language is form, in all its variety and 
astonishing wealth, and that is my native language. Some- 
times the motive for beginning a work is obscure even to 
myself, or the genesis of it may be partly accidental. This in 
no way diminishes the final importance of the work, as a 
composer beginning "wiith some simple theme or melody 
expands and fills out a work until it 'becomes a symphony or 
opera ; so with my first “ Christ,” the one cast in bronze. I 
began it as a study from Bernard Van Dieren when he was 
ill. I went to his bedside to be with him and talk. Watching 
his head, so spiritual and worn with suffering, I thought I 
would like to make a mask of him. I hurried home ani 
returned with clay and made a mask which I immediately 
recognised as the Christ head, with its short beard, its pitying 
accusing eyes, and the lofty and broad brow, denoting great 
intellectual strength. 

You vnll say — an accident. That was no more an accident 
than the event recorded in some short sketch of Turgeniev, 
when he records how, standing in the crowd somewhere, he 
instantly felt, in some man beside him, the presence of the 
Christ Himself and the awe that overcame him. So with the 
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Disciples of Enunaus, as represented by Rembrandt in the 
unforgettable Louvre picture of that name. The Disciples 
have met a stranger at an inn who has sat down with them 
and broken bread. In a flash the divine head is lit up, and 
in awe and astonishment the Redeemer is revealed to them. 

I saw the whole figure of my “ Christ ” in the mask. With 
haste I began to add the torso and the arms and hand with the 
accusing finger. This I then cast and had, as a certainty, 
the beginning of my statue. So far the work was a bust. 
I then set up this bust with an armature for the body. I 
established the length of the whole figure down to the feet. 
The statue rose swathed in clothes. A pillar firmly set on 
the two naked feet — Christ risen supernatural, a portent for 
an time. I remember that I was interrupted on this work for 
a considerable period, a whole year in fact, and it stood in 
the centre of my studio in Guildford Street unfinished. When 
I resumed work on it, it was only to finish the feet. 

My original model at this time lay on a sick bed in Holland. 
I had Kramer, the artist, and Cecil Gray, the nnisician, pose 
for the imfinished parts. Throughout, my conception was 
clear, yet the fact that live people pose and are helpful to a 
scidptor in finishing a work which has a symbolical or 
religious import shocks some people. They look upon even 
the remotest resemblance to someone they know as a sort of 
impiety, something sacrilegious — ^so with the “ Christ ” , Before 
the work was cast in bronze, a woman visiting the studio 
looked upon the “ Christ'”, and knowing that Van Dieren was 
a model for ‘the head and torso and arms and, not approving 
of hm personally, immediately exclaimed against it, and in a 
horrified tone declared that I had committed sometlung 

evil . This extraordinary and personal view of the 
statue of course did not enter into the minds of those who 
later condenoned the statue. I must maintain tliat my 
statue of Christ still stands for what I intended it to be. It 
stands and accuses the world for its grossness, inhumanity, 
cruelty, and beastliness, for the World War and for the new 
waK m Abyssinia, China, Spain, and now our new Great War. 

How prophetic a figure! Not the early Evangelical 
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Christ of Byzantium and Rome, nor the condemning Apol- 
lonian Christ of Michelangelo, or the sweet rising and Wessing 
Christ of Raphael, hut the modern living Christ, compas- 
sionate and accusing at the same time. I should Hke to 
.remodel this “ Christ I should like to make it hundreds of 
feet liigh, and set it up on some high place where all could 
see it, and whore it would give out its warning, its mighty 
symbolic wariiing to all lands. The Jew— the Galilean — 
condemns oxir wars, and warns us that “ Shalom, Shalom ”, 
must be still the watchword between man and man. 

Now in 1959, 1 return in tliought to my “ Christ ” of 1917- 
1920, and recognise how well I worked. How in this work I 
realised the dignity of man, his feebleness, his strength, his 
humility, and the wrath and pity of the Son of Man. 

The attack upon the “Clirist” came from all quarters. 
Editors of newspapor-s, clergymen, and the “ man in the 
street ”. I will reproduce pait of Father Bernard Vaughan’s 
article in The Graphic for February 14th, 1920. 

After a long prelude ho goes on : 

Since Cimabue’s day till our own Holman Hunt’s, sculptors and 
artists have followed the traditional idea about the features and 
expression of our Divine Lord. No artist, not even the saintly 
Fra Angelico, dared to innovate upon what was handed down as 
the embodiment, as far as might be, of the Divine character which 
has been revealed to us by tradition and in the Gospel stories. 
Any “ portrait ” of Our Lord that fails to express tenderness, 
dignity, calmness and sweetness, with overwhelming majesty — 
in a word, any so-called “ likeness ” which does not manifest a 
countenance in which are united an expression intensely human, 
yet altogether Divine, must be ruthlessly set aside as sinning 
against the canons of correct taste and as running counter to the 
lonceptions which even non-Christians, as well as Christians, 
have formed of the unique character of Jesus Christ. 

Listen to this consensus of opinion with regard to Christ’s 
surpassing goodness and greatness. Before Him Kant feels con- 
strained to bow as “ the Ideal of perfection ”, in Him Hegel sees 
“ the union of the Divine and the Human ” ; in Him again, 
Spinoza recognises “ the symbol of Divine Wisdom ”. To the 
scoffing Renan Jesus Christ “ is the most beautiful Incarnation of 
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God in the most beautiful of human forms/' Of Him Napoleon 
said, I know men, I tell you Jesus Christ was not a mere man." 
To the German Strauss Our Lord “ is the brightest object we can 
possibly imagine with respect to religion, the Being without whose 
presence in the mind perfect piety is impossible." To Lecky, 
our British historian, Jesus Christ is ‘‘ the highest pattern of virtue 
and the strongest incentive to its practice ", while to John Stuart 
Mill, Christ “ is charged with a special express and unique mission 
from God to lead mankind to truth and virtue." 


With this established tradition, profane as well as sacred, 
literary as well as artistic, about the pre-eminent cJiaracter and 
riveting personality of Jesus Christ, one could not, in wildest 
dreams, imagine any self-respecting artist to quarrel, still less to 
be so insolent as to strike out of metal a figure of the Risen Christ 
in which neither the man in the street nor the normal artist can 
discover any redeeming feature. Yet this has been done, and the 
painful result may be seen in Mr. Epkein's work, which is at 
present being exhibited at the Leicester Galleries, Ijoicester 
Square. 


I have stood in front and at the back elevation of this gross and 
grotesque thing, with nose turned up and feet turned in 5 I have 
stood on the right and the left of this offending and hurting carica- 
ture 5 I have studied the unshapely head, the receding brow, the 
tliick lips, the untipped nose, the uncanny eyes, the poorly built 
body, with its ugly feet and uglier hands, till I felt ready to cry out 
with indignation that in this Christian England thei‘0 should be 
exhibited the figure of a Christ which suggested to mo some 
degraded Chaldean or African, which wore the appearance of an 
Asiatic- American or Hun- Jew, which reminded me of some 
emaciated Hindu, or a badly grown Egyptian sSwathod in the 
cerements of the grave. I call it positively wicked and insulting 
^perpetrate such a travesty of the Risen Christ and to invite a 
Christian people, to whom the Founder of Christianity is the 
Man-God, to come and admire it. 


IS the man who, standing in presence of this shapeless 
spec^en of humanity, could ima^ne coming from its brutally 
thick t^at the words, “ I am the. Light of the World ”, or “I 
^ the Way and the Truth and the Life ”, or ” I am the Resurrec- 
grMt?° ^ ^ or, lastly, “ I am thy reward exceeding 

Someone has observed that if a hero were to come into a room, 
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we should stand up and acclaim him, and if Christ should cross the 
threshold we should kneel down and revere Him 5 but let me add, 
if Mr. Epstein’s horror in bronze were to spring into life and 
appear in a xoom, I for one should fly from it in dread and disgust, 
lest perhaps he might pick my pockets, or worse, do some deed of 
violence in keeping with his Bolshevik appearance. As I came out 
of the gallery I noticed that Mr. Epstein’s statue stands near a 
certain type of shop round about Leicester Square. Whoever, 
should succeed in sweeping such shops and such art ” into the 
Thames, to be carried out to sea and lost for ever, would do some- 
thing to vindicate Christian morality and save us from the reproach 
of utter Pagan profligacy in our mammoth metropolis. 

It is difficult to beat this for vilification, and it must be 
remembered that Father Bernard Vaughan, known as The 
preacher of Mayfair ”, who castigated the ‘‘ Sins of Society ”, 
was following out his r61e of modern Savonarola. Bernard 
Shaw undertook the ans'wer to the reverend father the 
following week in The Graphic^ and I reproduce his letter : 

Father Vaughan is an unlucky man. He has a genius for mis- 
taking his profession. The war tore off his cassock and revealed the 
spurs, the cartridge belt, the khaki beneath. And now that he is 
demobilised, his wandering star leads him into the profession of art 
critic. 

When I was last at Lourdes I saw a cinema representation of the 
Passion. I think that Christ would have pleased Father Vaughan. 
He looked like a very beautiful operatic tenor. I have seen Victor 
Capoul and the late Lord Battersea 5 and hp was as Christ-like 
(in Father Vaughan’s sense) as both of them rolled into one. He 
was more the gentleman than the Christ of Oberammergau, who 
was in private life a wood-carver. The Church is so powerful at 
Lourdes that I do not think this exhibition would have been 
possible without its approval. I’hat the approval was obtained is 
not to bo wondered at. The Church knows its business at Lourdes. 
And the cinema actor knew his business, which was to study the 
most popular pictures of Christ, and to reproduce their subjects 
in his own person with the aid of his make-up box. He purchased 
the ambrosial curls and the eyejDrows, and put them on with spirit 
gum. If his nose was not the right shape, he built it up with plastic 
material. The result was very pretty, and quite satisfactory to 
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those whose ideal Christ is a stage lover, I did not care for it 
myself. The stage has no illusions (of that sort) for me 5 and I 
feel quite sure that Christ was no more like a modern opera singer 
than he was like Henry Dubb, the modern carpenter. 

Now that Father Vaughan is going in for art, many terrible 
shocks await him. Imagine him in Bruges, looking at the Christs 
of the Netherland school (he can see some, by the way, in the 
National Gallery). He will almost forgive Mr. Epstein when he 
sees how Dierick Bouts and Hans Memling and Gerard David 
made Christ a plain, troubled, common man. Or he may go to 
Tunbridge Wells and walk to Speldhurst Church, whore he will 
see a magnificent Morris stained window in which Burne-Jones, 
departing utterly from the convention which he himself had so 
often exploited, made the figure on the cross a glorious Greek God. 
Michelangelo did the same in his Last Judgment, Holman Hunt, 
after representing The Light of the World as an excessively 
respectable gentleman with a trim beard and a jewelled lantern, 
knocking at a door with the gesture of a thief in the night, lived 
to be re\dled by the Vaughans of his day for representing Him 
in “ The Shadow of the Cross ” as a Syrian — actually as a Syrian 
Jew instead of an Oxford graduate. Raphaels unique Christ in 
His Transfiguration is a Tyrolese peasant. Rembrandt’s Christ is 
a Dutchman. Von Uhde’s Christ is a poor man who converses 
with men in tall hats, and women in nineteenth-century bormcjts 
and shawls. 

But there is no end to the varieties of type to be found in the 
Christs of the artists. We are only waiting for an advance in 
African civilisation for a negro Christ, who may be quite as impres- 
sive as any of the Aryan ones. The shallowest of all the Christs is 
the operatic Christ, just as the shallowest of the Virgins isS the 
operatic Virgin. Father Vaughan, obsessed with the Christs of 
Guido, Ary Scheffer, Muller & Co., and with the Virgins of Sasso- 
ferrato and Bouguereau, was staggered by Epstein’s Christ, just 
as he would be staggered by Cimabue’s gigantic unearthly Virgin. 
He will soon know better. And if he will only read the Gospels 
instead of the despatches of the war correspondents, he will find 
that there is not a trace of “ tenderness, calmness, and sweetness ” 
in St. Matthew’s literary portrait of Christ, and that the operatic 
Christ was invented by St. Luke. 

Ah the Christs in art must stand or fall by their power of sug- 
gesting to the beholder the sort of soul that he thinks of as Christ’s 
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soul. It is evident that many people have found this in Mr. Epstein’s 
Christ, and that Father Vaughan has not. Well, Father Vaughan 
will find his Christ in every Roman Cathohc Church in the land, 
and in all the shops that furnish them. Let him choose the statue 
that is nearest his own heart j and I have no douht that Mr. Cecil 
Phillips will place it beside Mr. Epstein’s and leave every man to 
judge for himself which of the two is the more memorable. 

Bernard Shaw. 

I remember on visiting the gallery one day with a friend, 
I noticed a man just emerging from the room where the 
“ Christ ” was shown, with clenched fists and an angry, 
furious face. I was told this was John Galsworthy, who ever 
after, in season and out, attacked my sculpture. I believe 
that in England it is his class, the upper-middle class, that 
has most resented my work. One might wonder at this, 
wonder what it is that strikes at them in my sculpture, what 
profoundly rooted beliefs and shibboleths are disttxrbed. I 
know that my work has become the sport of popular music- 
hall quips, and “ man-in-the-street ” jocularities, but this is 
due to a humorous association in their mental pictme of 
sculpture with a comic figure like the little mannequin that 
ventriloquists use ; but the class that Galsworthy represents 
really “ sees red ” when confronted with my imaginative 
works and even my portraits. A man entering my exhibition 
of drawings says to the gallery owner : “I should like to 
take Epstein out to a butcher’s shop and have his hands 
chopped off.” Matthew Smith overheard a man saying to a 
woman in front of a Bond Street dealer’s window which 
showed a flower painting of his : “ Those fellows Epstein and 
Smith ought to be in jail ! ” This fury over flower paintings, 
or paintings of still life, fruit, or landscape, or portrait busts, 
passes one’s comprehension, and can only be understood by 
relating it to something fundamental, going far deeper than 
the sculpture or painting involved.^ 


See Appendix: The First i Statue of Christ. 




Chapter Ten 

THE HUDSON MEMORIAL : “ RIMA ” : 1925 

T he royal society for the protection of birds, 
including artists and writers, asked me to do a 
memorial to W. H. Hudson, author of Green 
Mansions, The Purple Land, arid books on birds 
and the wild life of South America and England. 

I was asked to do a panel in an enclosure which was to be 
called the Bird Sanctuary. I made two sketches showing 
Hudson himself, and was informed that the Office of Works 
would not accept a representation of a person, that is anything 
in the way of ,a portrait, in Hyde Park, and that I would' 
have to make a design of a more symbolic nature. 

In the meantime I was invited to attend a meeting of the 
Royal Society and hear their views on this matter, This 
meeting was a large one, and in the course of discussion John 
Galsworthy rose and declared that, in his opinion, I was not 
the right man to do the monument. He spoke, I thought, 
with some bitterness, and I was told later that he had proposed 
for the work another sculptor whom he knevf personally. 
I agreed at this meeting to make a model which would incor- 
porate the idea of Rima, the heroine of Green Mansions, 
and my particular supporters on this occasion were Muirhead 
Bone, Cunninghame Graham, and Holbrook Jackson, I 
made a sketch which was passed by the Office of Works, and 
I started at once in Epping Forest, in a shed, on the direct 
carving of the panel from a block of Portland stone. This 
took me seven months, 1924-1925, working through the 
winter, solitary, surrounded by silent and often fog-laden 
forest. In the spring, on a fine May morning, the memorial 
was unveiled in Hyde Park. 
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The ceremony, which was attended by a large crowd, was 
preceded by speeches from Mr. Stanley Beddwin, the Prime 
Minister, and from Mr. Cunninghame Graham, and music 
was played and sung, and then the Prime Minister pulled 
the cord of the covering sheet. This small and inoffensive 
panel produced a sensation wholly unexpected on my part. 

Cimninghame Graham would relate, with some humour, 
how he saw a shiver run down the spine of Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin. Immediately afterwards a “ hiallabaloo ”, un- 
equalled for venom and spite, broke out/ iu the Press. 
The monument was “ obscene ” and should be removed 
immediately. “ Take this horror out of the Park ”, shrieked 
The Daily Mail. A letter to The Morning Post advocating 
its removal was signed by the President of the Royal Academy, 
Sir Frank Dicksee. A shabby gentleman turned up who 
held out-of-door meetings in front of the Memorial and 
attracted a large crowd by denouncing it. I was astonished 
to hear him harangue his audience thus : “ Would you ”, he 
said, pointing an accusing finger at the panel, “ want your 
sister depicted in this manner ? ” 

The Cockney crowd can get interested' in anything in the 
way of entertainment. They are so good-hearted and good- 
humoured, and when this gentleman announced that he 
would speak from sumise to sunset on his hymn of hate, 
and the papers had given him the publicity he sought^ he 
was given victuals and drink as well. Finally the police 
removed him. 

For a whole summer troops of Londoners and provincials 
wore the grass down into hard, beaten earth in front of the 
monument, seeking the obscenities that did not exist. A 
campaign of vilification more uncalled for never existed. 
There was nothing in the Memorial to shock anyone from 
the point of view of morals or art, and on my part no row was 
anticipated. I had my defenders and a memorandum was 
sent to the Office of Works by Muirhead Bone and others, 
and questions were answered in Parliament. A demand 
was made in Parliament that “ the terrible female with 
paralysis of the hands called ‘ Rima ’ be instantly removed 
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from the Park.” Another M.P. characterised the panel as 
“ this had dream of the Bolshevist in Art Bernard Shaw 
defended it and remarked on the meanness that could only 
afford a panel the size of a postage stamp, and wittily con- 
gratulated me on making this postage stamp size bulk so 
large that it caused high explosives of rage and hate in 
controversy. 

Shaw was right about the size. When considering the 
monument with the Office of Works, three screens of different 
dimensions were put to judge its size, and, without consulting 
me, the smallest of the screens was chosen. 

Cunninghame Graham defended the work with his usual 
brilliance and courage. Again and 'again he returned to the 
fight. , 

Finally the protests died down. The “ muck-rakers ” grew 
tired of their fruitless journeys to the Park, and the .panel was 
left in its peaceful setting. The deserted spot could now be 
visited -without alarm or interference. Gi-ass grew again on 
the downtrodden soil. 

Months after, the more scurrilous newspapers failing in 
■ their first attempt to remove the statue, continued, never- 
theless, tactics of incitement. The Morning Post of October 
7thV,1925, said ; 

Epstein s work in Kensington Gardens is so fai* from being 
the objett of admiration that, were not the English a tolerant 
people, it would have long ago been broken into pieces. 

On November 14th, The Morning Post had the satisfaction 
of reporting : 

The inevitable has happened to Mr. Epstein’s “ Rima ”. She 
has been ingloriously daubed wi-th green paint. 

Again on November 18th The Morning Post announced 
triumphantly : 

It IS dear that there is some quality in the monument in Hyde 
Park that revolts the public. 

A letter demanding the removal of the memorial with as 
httle delay as possible now appeared in The Mdrning Post, 
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region of our Public Memorials, which most of us would deplore 
and which all Committees responsible for them, and all sculptors 
would find intolerable. 

The Times goes on ; The following are the signatories 
referred to : Arnold Bennett, Laurence Binyon, Sir D. Y. 
Cameron, The Hon. Evan Charteris, S, L. Courtauld, Samuel 
Courtauld, G. Eumorfopoulos, Lord Howard de Walden, 
Sir John Lavery, the Right Hon. J. Ramsay MacDonald, 
M.P., Ambrose McEvoy, Professor C. H. Reilly, Morley 
Roberts, Sir Michael Sadler, Lord Sandwich, C. P. Roberts, 
George Bernard Shaw, Ernest Thurtle, M.P., Sybil Thorn- 
dyke, Hugh Walpole, R. B. Cunninghame Graham, Holbrook 
Jackson, Augustus John, George Moore, Henry W . Nevinson, 
Sir William Orpen, Ben Tillett, Hubert Wellington, Francis 
Dodd, R.A., etc. We have also received letters to protest 
against the removal of the panel from 170 students of the 
Royal College of Art, and from 85 students of the Slade School. 
A question was asked in Parliament. Sir William. Davison 
asked the Under-Secretary for Home Affairs what was the 
use of having a Fine Arts Commission if “ Rima " were 
allowed to remain. 

But the carving weathered this attack also. I discovered 
later that what had really saved the memorial was a 
memorandum sent to Viscount Peel, His Majesty’s First 
Commissioner of Works, by Muirhead Bone. This document 
I now publish with the consent of Sir Muirhead. ^ 

On the last two occasions when the monument was defiled, 
the letters I.F.L. (Independent Fascist League) and Swastikas 
were painted on. 

Following this, an inspector from the Park police visited 
me. He asked me who I thought were the perpetrators of 
the defilement. When I suggested that they might, because 
of the Swastika signs, be of Fascist origin, he solemnly said : 
“ We pohce make no difference between Fascists and 
Communists ”, and with that oracular remark, he departed. 

— / — 

^ See Appendix ; W. H. Hudson Memorial : 1926. * 



Chapter Eleven 

“ THE VISITATION ” : 1926 

I N 1926 IN EPPING FOREST I MODELLED A LIFE-SIZE FIGURE 
which I intended for a group, to he called “ The 
Visitation I can recall with pleasure how this figure 
looked in my little hut which I used as a studio. I 
should have hked it to stand amongst trees on a knoll over- 
looking Monk Wood. This figure stands with folded hands, 
and expresses a humility so profound as to shame the.heholder 
who comes to my sculpture expecting rhetoric or splendour of 
gesture. This work alone refutes all the charges of blatancy 
anjd self-advertisement levelled at me. 

It now occupies a niche at the Tate Gallery in such a 
position that it is easily missed on entering the Gallery. 
I am pleased it is in an obscure niche and that the statue is 
only discovered on leaving the Gallery ; the jaded visitor 
may “ turn perhaps with relief ” (a phrase often used by the 
critics to my detriment) to this bronze which could also be 
called “ Charity ”. When I exhibited the work at the 
Leicester Galleries, wishiog to avoid controversy, I called it 
“ A Study By this disguise I succeeded for once in evading 
the critics, always ready to bay and snap at a work. A 
subscription was raised to purchase it, and I recall that 
Richard Wyndham gave the proceeds of an exhibition he 
was holding of his own work towards its purchase for the 
Tate Gallery. George Grey Barnard, who was passing through 
London at the time, came with me to the Gallery and was 
enthusiastic, and this from my old master moved me greatly. 
He declared that if I sent it to New York he would see that it 
went to the Metropolitan. On this visit I noticed a little man 
in the Gallery who seemed very upset at the figure, fretting 
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and fuming. I asked 3vho he was, and was told he was a well- 
known collector of the most modern art. What opposite 
emotions were aroused by my modest and unassuming 
work ! 

Cabaret Decorations 

Just before the war Madame Frida Strindberg turned up 
in London. She had been, I believe, the last of August 
Strindberg’s wives, a little Jewish woman from Vienna. 
She intended starting a night club, the first of its kind in 
London. To pave the way for this venture Madame Strind- 
berg gave a inner, to which she invited artists and tlioso 
she thought would be interested in her scheme. The meal 
was sumptuous, the champagne lavish. When the manage- 
ment presented the bill Madame Strindberg took it in her 
hand, and turning to the company said : “ Who will be my 
knight, to-night ? ” There was no response from the 
company ! The Club was situated in a basement off Regent 
Street, and Madame Strindberg asked me to decorate it for 
her. Two massive iron pillars supported the ceiling, and I 
proposed surrounding these with ^ulpture. I px’oceeded 
directly in plaster and made a very elaborate decoration 
wh&h I painted in brilhant colours. Gaudier Brzeska came 
down to see these decorations while I was at work on them. 
This Cabaret was intended to capture the youthful and 
elderly rich, and several of my models, amongst them 
Lillian Shelley and Dolores, sang and danced there. 

I went there once or twice, but this sort of night life was 
distasteful to me, and I heard later that the place had been 
raided by the poHce, and my decorations and Madame 
Strindberg disappeared. 

Of Lillian Shelley I made two studies, an early head, and 
later an elaborate bust, now belonging to Sir William Burrel. 
Of the head I remember that when I was exhibiting it, the 
model turned up while I was in the Gallery, leaning on the 
arm of a gentleman who turned to me and said self- 
righteously : “ Yes, I can see that you have depicted the 
vicious side of Lillian.” I answered that he “ knew her 
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perhaps better than I did . In truth I had made a 

head expressive of innocence and sweetness. A short time later 
the gentleman who had so offensively rebuked me was kicked 
to death in Cornwall by. the miner-father of a girl he had 
attempted to seduce. 

For the morals and manners of my professional models 
I have never been responsible, and it is strange that an artist 
should have the odium of the somewhat erratic ' conduct 
of his models placed to his account. The charming and often 
facile moeurs of the model, if known, sometimes give the 
artist a lurid reputation. 

I would prefer to work from models who are not known, 
but often a pestiferous journalist will nose around and get 
on familiar terms with the models. He mentions theih xH the 
Press. That very soon turns their head, and they become 
characters with “ a public ”. They imagine themselves to 
be like actresses. Their opinions are quoted, and they make 
fools of themselves generally. . That particular period in 
London has now passed with the passing of the old Cafd 
Royal. Lillian Shelley, the temperamental, was of course 
beautiful, and likewise Dolores was beautiful, but their 
devotion to Art ceased when they left the model’s stand. 
Betty May also shared in their beauty and notoriety, and I 
did two studies of her. The notion that I only worked from 
models of this kind was severely commented on in the 
newspapers, and one of my exhibitions was characterised, 
I recall, as nothing more than an exhibition of semi-oriental 
sluts. How Pharisaic ! Perhaps as I exhibited these bronzes with 
the “ Christ ”, these Magdalenes were in the right company. 
I have of course worked from every kind of man and woman, 
and it is amazing that to-day an artist can be criticised for 
following in the footsteps of Donatello* and Rembrandt. 

It was at this period that I met Frank Harris, who asked 
me to do his bust and work from him at a v illa in the South 
of France, but he was a character so filled with bombast and 
conceit that I was careful about having anything to do with 
him, more especially as he was extremely large in his require- 
ments of work, but when I mentioned money to him he 
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became the vaguest of the vague. I believe he later intriguec 
Gaudier to do his bust, and Gaudier, more trusting than I 
or hard up at the time for funds, went some way with it. 
and then destroyed it. “ Killed Frank Harris ”, as he said, 

Accusations of wickedness in my work cannot affect mj 
own judgment of it, which is that it is sound and healthy, 
more especially as there is now an Art which professes with 
pride its own viciousness. 

Perhaps those artists are not so “ devilish ” as they believe 
themselves to be. 

Had I an income I would like to live in the country and 
work, but I have found it impossible to work in the country 
and keep in touch with Galleries and others who might want 
my work. My three years, 1915-1916, at Pett Level, near 
Hastings, were productive of many carvings, but I had con- 
to nm up to London to see if I could dispose oi 
• something or get a portrait to do. 

' My stayiiig for so long a period in London I 'put down to a 
natural disinchnation for moving about. Barnard said to me : 
“ You can work anywhere in the world, I see,” for he 
could not tmderstand why I stopped in England wlien 
America held out so many more opportunities for me as a 
sculptor. In truth, I cannot think of my work as pectiliarly 
of London or of my time. It had never, of course, troubled 
me whether I was of my time or not. Some critics and 
artists harp on this and discuss whether an artist represents 
his period or whether he has influenced his time. Such 
questions can be argued either way, without arriving at 
an 5 l;hing of value. This hair-sphtting does not appeal to me. 
It is like the question whether an artist oiight to be, or is. 
Classic or Romantic, Realistic, Academic, Abstract, or 
Revolutionary — all terms which can be construed differently 
and argued endlessly. 

One of the sticks which was used to hit me during the war 
was the saying that my work smacked more of Dtirer than of 
Leonardo — that I was really a Boche. But I took it as a compli- 
ment that I ever so remotely resembled Dttrer. They 
thought also, when they said my work was more like Easter 
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Island work, that they had accused me of barbarities unspeak- 
able, the critics not realising that the carvings of Easter Island 
are sculptural and sensitive — far more so than oirr wretched 
imitations of Belgian Renaissance and French nineteenth- 
century decadence which disfigure London’s squares. 

This was a period when a strange character roamed about 
amongst the artists called Stuart Gray. He had been a respect- 
able lawyer in Edinburgh, and “ kicked over the traces ”, 
and had led a contingent of “ hunger marchers ” to London. 
He finally got hold of some sort of derelict house where the 
lease had not expired. It was facing Regent’s Park. He turned 
it into a caravanserai for artists and models. 

This refuge was without gas or electric light, so that candles 
were used, and it seldom had, water. No room had a lock, 
as most of the metal work had been carried away. Here 
the artists lived, and there was a life class at which I some- 
times drew, and sometimes the artists, among others Roberts 
and Bomberg, a mysterious Indian artist and some models 
would have parties. Whether Stuart Gray ever received any 
rent was a question, but the old man who resembled a 
Tolstoy gone wrong would prowl abou^ at night in a god- 
fatherly fashion and look over his young charges. 

The mysterious Indian died, it is said of eating a herring 
which he had kept too long in a drawer. Another lodger, a 
woman who had advanced views on the relations of the sexes 
and had written a play called The Triumph of Venus in 
which her ideas were incorporated, went on to the balcony 
in her dressing-gown and started declaiming lier play to 
passers-by, until the police intervened. This fantastic place 
did not last long, however, and Stuart, under the guidance 
of Bomberg, became a painter, gathering his materials where 
he could and painting on old bits of rag. But he had no 
talent and finally went off to become “ King ” of some 
Utopian colony on an island where he reared another family. 

At this time I became acquainted with Philip Heseltine 
. (Peter Warlock in Music), and also got to know Cecil Gray, 
and I took them both to St. John’s Wood one day to introduce 
them to Bernard Van Dieren, the Dutch composer. . This 
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introduction -was to have an important influence on the lives 
o£ both Gray and Heseltine. 

Heseltine later committed suicide. He was a restless and 
discontented character, but he certainly was devotedly 
attached to Van Dieren, and took his mental colour largely 
from him. He left a quantity of music which reflects hjliza- 
bethan work, at that period very much in vogue. His 
mentality was, I thought, warped by a very crude and 
childish streak, and practical jokes of a stupid sort satisfied 
him. 

Cecil Gray’s book is unfortunately a one-sided and idealistic 
picture of him. I met, through Gray and Heseltine, Frederick 
Delius, and we visited each other. This composer of sweet 
and melancholy music was argumentative, cranky, and bad- 
tempered, and we had many a set-to. Delius having very 
little sense of humour, the argument on his part became 
almost always acrid. For one thing he imagined himself a 
tremendous authority on Art. This was founded on the fact 
that in Paris, years ago, he had bought a picture of Gauguin’s. 
Also Mrs. Delius was a painter. Delius would lay down the 
law on Art, and absurd laws they were too. He was only 
interesting when he spoke of his early days in Florida as an 
orange grower and crocodile hunter or related anecdotes 
about negroes or Paris life. My picture of him is borne out 
by Richard Fenby’s account of his four -years’ martyrdom 
at the house of Delius. 

I should have hked to do a bust of Delius, for I think 
that aU the drawings made of him are imbehevably senti- 
mental, especially those made during his last illness. The 
artists imagined that a sick man must be a saint, and they 
drew him with a saint-like martyr’s expression on his face. 

I proposed the idea to Gray, but nothing came of it. It 
was the same with Busoni whom I* met with Van Dieren, 
but at the time Busoni told Van Dieren he could not stay Inng 
enough in London to sit for me. In reality he did not thinlr 
me good enough to work for him, and Van Dieren confessed 
later this was the true reason. With Busoni also I found 
that, when it came to the plastic grts, he was both arrogant 
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and dogmatic j referring with disdain to Van Gogh and El 
Greco, and speaking of Greek works as “ Wedding Cake 
Sculpture He was an admirer of the Italian Futurists ! 
Busoni was smrounded by an adoring crowd of worshippers 
who thought that every word falhng from his lips was gospel, 
and this undoubtedly gave him a wrong proportion on 
things. He had a fine head, leonine and ravaged by illness, 
and I do not think that any artist did him justice. He looked 
best at the piano when he scowled at what was not always a 
friendly audience, for, as a pianist, his brilliant distortions 
of Beethoven and Bach caused murderous feelings in some, 
and Busoni seemed well aware of this. I thought him far 
more Teuton than Italian and no doubt his upbringing in 
Germany moulded his mind and music. 



Chapter Twelve 

LIVERPOOL EXHIBITION AND ALLEGED 
FORGERIES: 1926 

I N ANSWER TO AN INVITATION FROM THE WALKER GALLERY 
Committee, I sent to the Liverpool Exhibition of 1926, 
in the Walker Gallery, a bust of “ Mrs. Epstein ”, and 
a bust called “ Anita At the official opening, Lord 
Wavertree, who held an important position in the Gallery, 
made some severe strictures in his speech, which were widely 
reported in the provincial and London papers. He said : 
“ If these are Mr. Epstein’s best, then a poor artist would 
have done better if he had submitted his worst.” Naturally, 
as I had been invited to send my works, I now wished to 
withdraw them. The Committee apologised for the rudeness 
of Lord Wavertree and asked me to allow the works to remain. 
Lord Wavertree, true to his class and position, remained 
Unrepentant and revelled in the notoriety his words had 
pven him. Of course he spoke for a large section of the 
ignorant, and to them to insult an artist was just being honest 
and straightforward. In fact, the noble lord thanked, in an 
advertisement he had inserted in The Times, the large 
number of persons who had written and congratulated him. 

An interesting sidelight on the foregoing is that an artist 
can be libelled with impumty. The artist is supposed to 
enjoy and profit by libellous notices in the newspapers. 
Certainly in my case this is a fallacy. In America there exists 
the expression : “ Every kick is a boost.” Architects and 
public bodies, however, will not give commissions to a man 
when the buUying newspapers have convinced them that he 
is unsafe or dangerous. The bullying of the newspapers 
has an adverse effect on the sales of an artist, and certainly 
on any commissions that he may get. 
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Archbishop Downey of Liverpool said in an interview 
when the new Roman CathoHc Cathedral was started : “It 
would be a calamity if anything Epsteinish were found in the 
new Cathedral.” I replied : “ Where else could be found a 
sculptor to do justice to the spirit of Christianity to-day, in a 
world almost wholly bereft of Christian action ? ” 

This brings me to another problem which artists have to 
face, namely, forgeries. When I retmned from America I 
foimd that a number of works not made by me had been 
sold imder my name. I traced the works to a certain 
company of dealers in works of art, and brought an action 
against them in the Courts. This case was tried before 
Mr. Justice Maugham (now Lord Maugham), and was 
decided against me. I quote from The Daily Telegraph of 
October 17th, 1950, an a^icount of the case. It will be of 
interest to artists in a like predicament. 

Mr. Jacob Epstein, the noted sculptor, was the unsuccessful 
plaintiff in an action brought before Mr. Justice Maugham in the 
Chancery Division to-day. 

He claimed an injunction restraining the International Deposi- 
tories Ltd., proprietors of the King’s Galleries, King’s Road, 
Chelsea, their servants, and agents, from selling, offering for sale, 
or describing any pieces of sculpture as his work, when in fact it 
was not his work at all. ' 

The defendants denied ever having passed off, or attempted to 
pass off, any work of Mr. Epstein which was not his. 

Mr. E. J. Herckscher, counsel, stated that in July, 1929, Mr. 
Epstein, his client, was informed by Lady Jones of Hyde Park 
Gate, wife of Sir Roderick Jones, that she had purchased at King’s 
Galleries a bust carved by hirft of his wife. At her invitation he 
went to see it, and declared it to be not sculpture but a cement 
cast, and not his work. 

Subsequently two other ladies went to the Galleries and saw 
four or five other pieces of sculpture or casts, which they were 
led to believe were the work of Mr. Epstein, but actually wei4 not 
his work at all. Thereupon in July, Mr. Ejpstein started an aqtion, 
and the defendants gave an undertaking in the terms of a 
notice of motion not to ^11 any casts as his work which were not 
his work. Since then further negotiations led to nothing. Mr. 
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Epstein did not ask for damages, but was anxious to stop what he 
thought was a very improper use of his name. 

Giving evidence, Lady Jones said that when she visited King’s 
Galleries, she noticed five pieces of sculpture on a shelf, and was 
told by Madame Fredericke, a director of the defendant company, 
that they were “ Epsteins”. On a second visit a week or a fortnight 
later, Madame Fredericke told her she believed ” they were 
Epsteins, and that she had bought them as such, but that she 
could not warrant them as Epsteins. She stated lior belief that 
two of the pieces were ‘‘ Lust ” and Vice ”, and that because of 
their extreme character, she had difficulty in selling them. The 
price of the lot was thirty pounds. Witness paid seven pounds 
fifteen shillings for the piece in question, believing it to be a work 
by Mr. Epstein. 

Mrs, Ethel Kibblewhite, another witness, said that in June last 
she went to the Gallery at the request of Mr. Epstein, who was her 
friend, and on questioning Madame Fredericke about a liead or 
mask was told that it was a “ Portrait of Epstein by himself 

Mr, Cleveland Stevens, K.C. (for the defendants) : “ Madame 
Fredericke said that she never saw you before in her life. Did 
you see anybody else there ? ” — No.” 

Another witness, Miss Jessie Briggs, also a friend of Mr. Ifi])sStein, 
said she saw a mask at the Gallery labelled “ Epstein himself 

Mr. Epstein gave evidence himself, describing his inspection 
of the bust at Lady Jones’ house and his denial on that occasion 
that it was his work. He had never seen it before. 

Mr. Herckscher ; Was it a copy or imitation of any work of 
yours ? ” 

I should say that it was a faint imitation of a certain work of 
mine.” 

“ Did it hear any resemblance to your wife ? ” — None whatever.’' 

Witness said that his object in bringing this action was to guard 
himself and other artists from a very dangerous form of traflicking 
in names, reputations, and false works. 

Mr. Epstein stated that if the bust purchased by Lady Jones 
had been genuine, it might' have fetched between tw’O hundred 
pounds and three hundred pounds. 

Mr. Stevens ; Do you say that your reputation has suffered 
wdth Lady Jones ? ” — Certainly. She would have many persons 
of social distinction at her house, arid if they saw a work of this 
kind, it would be bound to damage my reputation,” 
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Madame Fredericke, giving evidence, said that she had bought 
seven pieces of sculpture, picture frames, canvas and pottery from 
a Chelsea artist who was in financial difficulties, paying him 
twenty-five pounds or thii-ty pounds for the lot. She thought the 
pieces of sculpture were interesting and odd shapes. 

“ The public ”, she added, “ like these things to-day, they make 
good garden ornaments.” When she asked the artist from whom 
she had purchased them where they came from he said they 
“ might be Epsteins ”. One was called ” Grief”, another called 
“ A Pugilist ” looked like a boxer’s fist, and a third was something 
like a snail. 

She gave two of the pieces to her sister. When Lady Jones 
visited the gallery, witness told her that she had never verified 
the authenticity of the pieces of. work,- and could not give a 
guarantee. < 

Giving judgment for the defendants with costs, Mr. Justice 
Maugham said that Mr. Epstein’s motive in . bringing the action 
was reasonable and proper, but it was a great pity that he had not 
taken more seriously a letter of the defendants from which it was 
plain that they had no desire to insist on any such statement as 
that they believed this bust to be his work. 

On the evidence of Lady Jones alone, he was unable to find that 
the bust was said to be Epstein’s,. The true construction seemed to 
be that Lady Jones was left under the impression that it “ might 
be ” Epstein’s, and that it was a speculative purchase, without 
any positive guarantee. 

He did ■ not think the words “ Epstein — himself ” would, 
stan<3ing alone, lead any person to believe that the bust was a 
portrait of the sculptor executed by himself. His Lordship was 
not satisfied to leave the case without sa 3 dng that Madame 
Fredericke’s observation with reference to the piece of sculpture 
in question was unwise and, in some respects, observations of which 
the Court did not approve. 

The foregoing account does not give a picture of the 
grotesque situation in vvhich I found myself at the trial. 
The Judge, who seemed to me to adopt a snubbing tone 
towards my lawyer throughout the proceediixgs, was perhaps 
impressed by the pathos of Madame Fredericke, who, dressed 
in a crinoline and with curls at the side of her head, complained 
bitterly of having her time wasted by this action. As she 
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claimed also to le deaf, she was given special facilities by the 
Court, standing down amidst Counsel, rather in a martyr’s 
attitude. From the way things went at this trial it looked 
as if I were the criihinal, one who by his villainous accusations 
made other people suffer. I was strongly reminded of the 
famous account by Dickens of the trial in Pickwick Papers, 
except that I felt myself to be the “ hass ”. 

Note that this traffic in “ good garden ornaments ” went 
on while I was safely away in America ! 

My witnesses failed me. Lady Jones and Mrs. Kibblewhite 
were indefinite in their statements, whereas the Company’s 
witnesses gave assured statements. A Court has a peculiar 
overawing effect on people who are not accustomed to the 
atmosphere. After the trial these two ladies apologised to 
me and could not understand why they had given such 
vague and unsatisfactory answer's to questions. No account 
was taken of the fact that the Company, by ringing me up on 
the ’phone, could have found out in half an hour whether 
they were dealing in Epsteins or not. I was nonplussed by 
the verdict, which was a complete triumph for the King’s 
Road Company. Apart from this case I have been asked on 
other ciccasions to verify bronzes not by me j and once 
even my name had been engraved on the base of the bronze. 

Frequently newspapers have published articles advising 
architects not to employ me. This, you would think, is a 
direct hbel, and I would have a perfectly legitimate case to 
bring to Court. I have refrained from bringing libel actions, 
Rowing only too well that as the popular idea, high and low, 
in England is that if anything is really new and intense in 
Art it should be shot at first sight, I would not be given even 
the legendary farthing that Whistler received in his action 
against Ruskin. In any case, litigation is a costly business, as I 
formd out in my action against the Company that sold the 
aUeged Epsteins. Also, how can an artist have his time taken 
ap with the details of Comt claims and the intricacies of the 
Law ? 



Chapter Thirteen 

“MADONNA AND CHILD,” AND VISIT TO NEW 
YORK : 1927 

I HAD WORKED FOR A YEAR ON THE “MADONNA AND 
Child An Indian woman, Sunita, and her son, Enver, 
posed for me. The model was of that eternal Oriental type 
which seemed to me just right for a wort of this religious 
character. When I had finished the head the model remarked 
that she could not possibly “ look as good as I had made her 
She recognised that there was something eternal and divine in 
it and outside herself. Her hoy, aged six, was another matter. 
He was restless, and for a hoy to sit or rather stand quietly 
while I was working was out of the question. To interest or 
distract him I had him read to while I worked, but none of the 
stories interested him for long and, sensing that he was master 
of the situation, he kept constantly asking for new -stories. 
My impatience at the time is responsible for the cMld’s body 
being somewhat unfinished, but taking all in all it was a work 
I carried through with great concentration and continuity 
of thought and its complex linear plan and very elaborate 
secondary motives were dominated by my original idea of 
presenting a massive group that would go into a cathedral or 
religious sanctuary. 

In connection with the “ Madonna and Child ” it is interest- 
ing to record that M. and Mme MaisJy, the Soviet Ambas- 
sador and his wife, when visiting me were especially struck by 
this group. Madame Maisky thought the Soviet would be 
interested in it, although the title did not accord with the 
Soviet “ Ideology ”, but it was a Mother and Child and might 
be atcepted as a group of Motherhood. I gave Madame Maisky 
photographs of the group, but there was no result, and later 

*45 
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the New York sculptor, Sally Ryan, bought the group and 
lent it to the Tate Gallery, and it is now at the New York 
World’s Fair in the British Pavilion. 

While the bronze was still at the foundry Lord Duveen 
asked me if he could see it and we motored to the workshop 
in Fulham. Looking at the work he turned to me and said : 

“ If you had in mind to do a Madonna and Child, why did 
you not choose a beautiful model ? ” I was so astonished at 
this reception of the work that I turned away from him in 
disgust. This action as to what constituted beauty was 
typical of him. On one occasion I heard him say that had he 
not thought in his youth that Rembrandt’s people were ugly, 
he would have made many more millions of money in his 
lifetime. Knowing that I was leaving for America, the great 
man got in one more shot. It was a piece of advice. “ So 
you are going to America,” he said. “ Do not let it be thought 
that you are leaving England because of dissatisfaction with 
the manner in which you are received here.” James Bone 
of The Manchester Guardian, in commenting on my departure 
for America, said that “ England has been a bad stepmother 
to him ”. It was generally thought that I was shaking off 
the dust of England from my feet. That was not my intention. 
English artists often visited America. Some made it the habit 
of going yearly. I had been away from America for twenty- 
five years, so there was nothing unusual in my holding an 
exhibition of my work there. Nevertheless, .eveiy move I 
made was looked upon as significant, and so Duveen warned 
me to mind my step. 

Before I arrived in New York Harbour a journalist who 
was on board" asked me for an interview for a Jewish paper. 

- His first question was : “ What is your attitude towards 
Zionism ? ” At that time, 1927, Zionism was not the acute 
question it became later and I had not thought about it. I 
answered that I had no attitude. He then said with a belli- 
gerent air : “ We will want to know your attitude, make no . 
mistake about it.” At that I left him. 

Arrived at 'Sandy Hook, the American journalists had 
• gathered in a cabin to receive and question me. They were 
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courteous and their questions amused me. One said : “ Have 
you come to debtmk sculpture ? ” This “ debunk ” was 
explained to me, and I had to answer in the negative. I 
had no such evangelistic mission. Instead, I had to assert 
that I had come simply as a working sculptor to show some of 
my pieces. I got on very well with the newspaper men, but 
a leader in one of the papers cautioned me that the warmth 
of my reception depended upon my attitude to American 
art. This touchiness, I am afraid, is characteristic of American 
feeling towards artists who arrive from England. Why 
should they bother about what European artists think of 
them ? The European artist usually goes to America to sell 
his wares and has no business criticising and faxilt-finding. 
The American artist resents an attitude of patronj^e or 
superiority assumed by the visitor. 

I was returning to the country of my birth, and a peculiar 
feeling that I had deserted America to hve and work in 
Europe was in the air. This feehng was somehow hostile 
and expressed itself in T/ie New Yorker, which carried a 
weekly notice while I was exhibiting that “ Epstein has 
come home to roost”. I had not realised .that I was as 
important as all that. I knew nothing of what had happened 
in America during my twenty-five years’ absence. For my 
old master, George Grey Barnard, I had the greatest respect 
and I was prepared to see what there was that was new. I 
knew that American artists made frequent trips to Paris and 
absorbed the very latest “ ism ” long before the English 
artists did, though they were so much nearer. I felt that 
those who would interest me most would more likely be the' 
artists who showed httle or no Paris influence. 

I revisited the haunts of my youth — ^the dockland along 
the lower East and West side of New York. I found it greatly 
changed. Gone were the wooden piers that had at one tjme 
jutted out into the river, the cincient warehouses with their 
strange spicy smells, the ship chandler shops with their 
heaps of cordage etnd tackle. From the wooden piers I used 
to be able to study every type of ocean-going vessel, even 
great three-masters with their long bowsprits sticking out 
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over the cobbled docks. The Bowery was also sadly changed. 
These were prohibition days, and the saloons and the life 
of the old Bowery were gone. Of the artists, • I met Bill 
Zorach and Tom Benton, both of whom I liked immensely. 
Also I met a set more immediately influenced by Paris, who 
were extremely cliquey. They imagined that they lived in 
a superior world of their own, and in that they were very 
like what is called “ The Bloomsbury Highbrows ” in 
London. This New York clique also had the same conviction 
as their prototypes in London, that everything in art was 
antique and old-fashioned that was not connected with then- 
generation and themselves. Later on, when I exhibited 
some of my sculpture at the Art Students’ League, my old 
school, I overheard one student say to another : “ The 
Epsteins are dull. They bore me.” And I was astonished to 
see that all the work of the students was abstract or cubist. 

Surrealism had not come in then. Most likely the students 
are aU Surrealists now. When asked my opinion of the art 
students’ work at the Art Students’ League, I congratulated 
them on working “ like Niggers New York monuments 
were • appalling to me, rivalling those of London in their 
commonplaceness. 

I can recall that while looking at the monument of “ Civic 
Virtue ”, near the Gty Hall, one of the few beggars I saw 
in New York accosted me. This was in pre-slump days. He 
asked me what I thought of the group, and we talked about 
it. I felt I was back in old New York again. , My companion 
was a real “ bmn ”, genial and in amazing rSgs. He and I 
talked of the New York of twenty-fivb “years ago which we 
knew. 

My Exhibition in New York, 1927 

« * ^ 

_ My exhibition was held in a gallery which, when I first 
viewed it, made my heart sink. In New York galleries have 
no top daylight as in London, and this particular gallery 
presented a tawdry, conventional appearance, curtained walls, 
plants, and chandehers. The owner of the gallery also did 
not recommend himself particularly to me. I found that 
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I was looked upol^ as just another fortnight’s exhibition, in 
the yearly round of exhibitions, and my tremendous struggle 
and expense in coming to New York was a matter of just 
casual interest to him. Moreover, the gallery was occupied 
at the time by some unfoitmiate Spa 'sh artist, who, like 
myself, had trusted Ins all to tliis exhibition of his, and it was 
a failure ; no sales, only bills for everytHng, And meeting 
this wretch, and listening to his tale of woe was not 
encouraging. The gallery I discovered was a partnership of 
three men, one of whom had been a sculptor, ^ and my 
experience with the three of them was far from pleasant. 
When I suggested that the walls should be simplified as a 
setting for sevdpture, they wore resentful, and in fact bridled 
at any suggestions I made for showing the sculpture to 
advantage. Also iny discovery that the show was for only a 
fortnight astonished me. How could one do anything in 
a fortnight I Sometimes in a big city it took a fortnight for s 
show to get going, and in London I was used to at least e 
month. I had been to terrific expense to get about fiftj 
bronzes to New York, and the large bronze of the “ Madonna 
and Child ” was amongst them. With a mid-Victorian 
gallery, and unsympathetic dealers, I felt, that first night 
in New York, thoroughly down-hearted* I wished I had 
never come to waste time and my earnings in a venture 
that promised so badly. The head of the firm in arranging 
my show said that a preface to the catalogue was absolutely 
necessary. For this purpose he wrote one himself which was 
a strange mixture of illiterate jargon about my aims and 
achievements. I had, of course, to reject this out of hand, 
which made him feel none too friendly to me, as he rather 
fancied himself in the rdle of creative art critic. One partner, 


an ex-sculptor, was full of schemes by , which the 
could add up expenses to charge me withj and I hafi fety work 
cut out to evade these impositions, I 
that it was expected that my show after its 
in New York should go, on tour in the St 0 £^ ; 
of *my collection of sculptures going a 
literally hundreds of dties and towns did not 
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An American girl had told me of how her work had gone oi 
tour years before, and was still “ touring ”, where she die 
not know. So I put my foot down on the totxr, and to get the 
gallery to agree to this in writing was “ some job ”, as 
Americans say. A lawyer and the three partners took a 
whole morning and well into the afternoon to fix this up ; 
but finally all was settled and the sculpture on a Saturday 
night was placed round the gallery. The chief partner, who 
resembled nothing so much as a bar-room tender in appearance 
and manner, and his assistants, two huge negroes, wotdd lift 
my bronzes and place them. “ Another Beauty ! ” the chief 
would say, and with gtiffaws the burly giants wotdd grab a 
bronze and place it where I indicated. My dealer had been 
imbibing dry ginger ale and in this sympathetic atmosphere 
I began the show. I made the mistake of not going to my 
priyate view, or as Americans caU it, “ preview ”. Americans 
want to see you. I tlrought the works were enough. 

The exhibition received a great deal of publicity, although 
[ had rejected the special publicity agent the gallery placed 
It my disposal, at my expense. This particular lady had 
suggested as a go-off that I should strongly criticise every- 
thing in America and so attract attention to my show ! I 
declined her well-meant advice, and relied on the interest 
of the works themselves. In this poor setting, and with 
Qothing to help them, the show was nevertheless a success, 
and works were bought, two for public galleries. I made 
Eriends with men like Professor John Dewey and Paul 
Robeson and Carl Van Vechten. The staff of The New 
KepvbUc asked me to Ixmch and I found an appreciative and 
intelligent interest in sculpture. I had a hostile reception 
From what was known as the Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney 
>rew. They ran a journal for themselves, which gave me a 
aotice when the show was practically over, an old trick 
played here as well as in New York. 

I formd of course a certain amount of hostility also in the 
mart Press. 

A great friend was Frank Crowninshield, who edited 
Vanity '^air, and took me about to various gatherings. These 
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were meant well,' but had the drawback of all those functions. 
You were expected to get up and give a talk to your audience, 
and in my case I was generally taken by surprise and had 
nothing to say ; also I intensely dislike being singled out, 
and so these gatherings were an embarrassment to me. I 
find it difficult to understand why I should make speeches, 
although I know that the technique of saying little or nothing 
is easily learnt. I much preferred Rita RomiUy’s, where 
artists and writers gathered, and Paul Robeson sang, and 
there was no’formahty of dress or speech. It was here I met 
a straige character called Bob Chandler, who wished to 
make me his guest of honour at a luncheon, but I heard that 
his Irmcheons were famous for the strength and variety of the 
drinks, and that Bob himself was invariably seated at the 
head of the table on a sort of throne, placed well above his 
guests. This piece of news settled it, and I left the “ demo- 
cratic ” Bob severely alone. New York presented some 
aspects of the “ artistic ” life which I think are pecuHar to 
itself, and one winch is a little disconcerting is that most of 
those who took an interest in my work invariably were at 
great pains to advise me what to work on next, and teU me 
of their great ideas in detail. One such pest would descend 
on me with irrefutable reasons why I should make “ St. 
Paul ” my next great work. 

There was a great deal to enjoy, I found. For one thing, 
my flat overlooked Central Park, and in looking across it in 
the wintry landscape there was aU the bSauly of a Hiroshige. 
At night imderneath my windows I could watch the myriad 
skaters glancing to and fro over the frozen ponds with 
piercing shouts and gaiety. I enjoyed also eating in restaurants 
there. Southern food was served by beautiful mulatto 
girls. At the Metropohtan there were wonderful Rembrandts, 
and also a fine collection of Cdzannes ; and as well of an 
afternoon an orchestra played symphonic music there j this 
is only now being copied in London in our, galleries. New 
York, musically, I should say, had almost too'fun a fare. 
The number of artists givirg concerts was ^ beyond the 
ability of any one person to listen to. Theatres weare crowded 
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and Broadway of a night was a curious sight, with its bright 
hghts and thousands of sightseers thronging the streets. As a 
city, New York at night is a fascinating study, with, I should 
say, its sinister side in the crowded quarters. But perhaps 
that is common to all large cities. The lighting up of the city 
towards evening, viewed from my flat, was lovely, and as a 
spectacle I suppose it is xmique. I preferred watching the 
great slsy-scrapers from the outside to travelling inside them, 
their elevators and cormtless numbered offices I could never 
quite master. Actually, in the foirr months I was in New 
York I went out very little, and as I had three portraits to do, 
I was rarely out except at night. I went with Paul Robeson 
and a party to Harlem, and made the round of negro dance 
places, but I saw nothing to wonder at beyond the usual 
stamina of the negro when dancing. 

We had to carry our drink with us of course, and the 
unusual spectacle of ladies carrying bottles under their arms 
amused me. 

I met, through Professor Dewey, Doctor Albert Barnes of 
Philadelphia, whose wonderftxl collection of French paintings 
I went to see. Dr. Barnes has a reputation, for boorishness 
of which, on my visit to see him, I found no trace. He was 
courtesy itself and showed me over his collection with 
evident pleasure, going so far as to dismiss his teachers and 
pupils from the galleries so that I would see the collection 
in peace. I was told that dictaphones were installed in the 
walls, so that critics who were facetious or too frank could 
be instantly reported and told to go. One young Englishman 
claimed that he was the victim of this detective arrangement. 

I beheve Dr. Barnes had reason to resent the manner in 
which his collection of Cdzannes and Renoirs were first 
received by the worthy citizens of Philadelphia, but that is 
in the long past, and by now Philadelphia is proud to have 
expensive Cdzannes in its midst. Of sculptures in the Barnes 
collection, I saw none except some African carvings which 
had come from Paul Guillaume, who had helped Dr. Barnes 
with his collection of French paintings. 

One Sunday morning X was taken to see a collection of old 
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masters. This wonderful assembly of paintings, comprised of 
Titians, Rubens, and Rembrandts, all fine examples, was 
owned by a man who had become blind. The old man, taking 
me by the arm, led me from one to the other of the paintings, 
talking about them as if he could still see their beauty, 
as indeed in his mind’s eye he did, until we came to the few 
pieces of sculpture and my host started telling me of a 
Benvenuto Cellini which should have been on a pedestal, and 
which I failed to see. Looking about me I espied the Cellini 
on a table where it had been misplaced. The collection, of 
course, interested me, and I much enjoyed seeing these 
wpnderful paintings. At the end, though, the collector said, 
as if congratulating himself : “ You see, my taste stopped 
with 1669, the year of Rembrandt’s death.” I recall that 
when leaving him I reflected bitterly on the taste and 
judgment of this wealthy man who would not purchase a 
work unless it were three or four himdred years old. Con- 
servatism I found as strongly entrenched in America as it is 
in England, or in official circles in France. 

There is practically the exact equivalent of the Royal 
Academy in their National Academy of Design, and even 
in “ advanced ” groups who take their thinking from Peiris 
or Mimich. I saw nothing of a sculpture that would be the 
equivalent of the Leaves of Grass, even in intention. There 
was a curious harking back to pseudo-classic sculpture, a 
kind of early Greek stylism ; an early Greek made into table 
ornaments or book-props, or Renaissance motives turned into 
garden statues or for fountains, or Buddhist placidness on 
a small decorative scale, a sort of Sunday afternoon Buddhism, 
I thought, something that was the equivalent in sctolpture of 
Christian Science. I found nothing in sculpture that was 
native, inspired by the soil, or even the vast commercial 
enterprises of America. At present, perhaps, the great works 
like the Boulder Dam or the Panama Canal or the sky- 
scrapers come nearest to an impression of the American soul. 
Sculpture has to wait. 

During my stay I did three portraits, Professor John 
Dewey, Professor Franz Boas, and Paul Robeson. The John 
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Dewey porti-ait was a presentation to Columbia University, 
where it now is. The subscriptions were donated by students 
and admirers of Dewey who each gave five dollars. As a 
sitter Dewey was very sympathetic, and Joseph Rattner, a 
student of his whose idea it was to present the portrait, 
would come in and tallc with him. They kept up a running- 
philosophic conversation, and Rattner contrived at the same 
time to make coffee for the three of us. I enjoyed malting 
this bust and I recall the event with ploasTire. Dewey’s 
son-in-law on seeing the bust said, that I had made him look 
like a “ Vermont horse-dealer ”. This was not a bud charac- 
terisation, as Professor Dewey came from Vermont, and he 
pleased me with his Yankee drawl and seeming casualness. 
He was a man absolutely straightforward, simple, and lovable 
in character. Professor Dewey said of his bust that it pleased 
him and he “ hoped he looked like it ”. 

Professor Boas was also interesting to work from. Ins face 
was scarred and criss-crossed with mementoes of many duels 
of his student days in Heidelberg, but what was still left 
whole in his face was as spirited as a fighting cock. He seemed 
to be a man of great courage, both mental and physical. 

Paul Robeson sang lullabies to Peggy Jean. I would liavc 
liked to have worked longer from him, but I had already 
booked my passage back, and so the study I did of Robeson 
remains a sketch. (Lately in London I did a study of his son 
Pai^, aged eleven. He is as strong as a bull. After the 
sittings young Pauli would start -wrestling, and as this took 
place to the great danger of the clay niodel I always edged 
him out of the studio and locked the door, letting him finish 
the wresthng outside.) My stay in New York from October 
1st, 1927, to January, 1928, was too short to leave me with 
any settled convictions as to the trend of American Art and 
Architecttire. The amazing sky-scrapers looked wonderful, 
but I recall ^at an architect showed me his design for a state 
b.T^ding which was absolutely Assyrian, and when I suggested 
tMs to Hm he responded by saying that he thought America^ 
QT^sation was Assyrian. 

<5ne of the most amusing episodes in Nevy York was 
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connected with tho court trial ovor the bronzo “ Bird ” by 
Brancusi. The American authorities had imposed an import 
duty on the work, judging it as a manufactured implement. 
The trial took place before tlneo judges, lawyers, and a 
gathering of witnesses including myself, Frank Crowninshield, 
Forbes Watson, Henry McBride, and Steichen, the photo- 
grapher who owned the work. Tho coxxrt-room was high 
up in a sky-scraper overlooking the Bay, and behind the 
Judges was draped a huge American flag. On a table in 
front Brancusi’s “ Bird ” in polished brass rose like a spear. 
The Government lawyer was evidently at his wits’ end to 
make out a case. Puzzled at tho whole proceeding, liis 
me^od was to bully the witnesses for “ The Bird A 
statement from a prominent American National Academician, 
a serdptor, was read, in which he roundly stated that in his 
opinion this was no work of art or sculpture. I give here a 
report of the proceedings from the New York Evening Post 
on the following day ; 

Epstein, in Court, Helps Brancusi 

Famous Sculptor and Critic tells U.S. Tribunal “The Bird” 
Worthy, Recognised Art. 

The moot question of whether Constantin Brancusi, creator of 
forms of abstract beauty in marble, bronze and wood, is a sculptor 
or a mechanic, came before the United States Customs Court 
to-day, when an appeal from the Government’s classification of. 
his bronze “ The Bird ” as not a work of art but a manufacture of 
metal and as such taxed 40 per cent of its commercial value, was 
argued for the artist. 

Jacob Epstein, famous American sculptor and one of the m^ 
embattled of the modernists ; Edward Steichen, artist an4 owh^ 
of Exhibit One, “ The Bird ’’ 5 William Henry Fox, director of 
the Brooklyn Musexim of Art ; Henry McBriderFof^'. Watson 
and Frank Crowninshield, art critics, all testified that 
artist is a recognised sculptor and that “ The 
art of no utilitarian value. ' » V . C ' 

Presiding Justice Byron S. Waite and Justice Gi;$arge*B£ yoimg 
sat in judgment in the coxirt room oh the ninth jiMtf of 1^. 
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Building, at Washington and Christopher Street, and First Assistant 
Attorney General Marcus Hig^nbotham, in charge of customs, 
Vas the skeptical Government counsel who wanted to know whether 
Exhibit One was any more artistic than a “ polished brass rail 
harmoniously twisted ” and,' after all, whether “ The Bird ” could 
not just as well be a fish or a tiger. 

The disputed Exhibit One rested the while on a table before 
the Court, seemingly poised for flight straight upward into space, 
its polished, curved surface gleaming warmly in the scant sunlight 
from the windows. Brancusi, its creator, is in Paris, and it stood 
alone. 

Bird, fish or tiger ? Justice Waite early in the hearing expressed 
the opinion that what it was called did not matter, so long as 
competent authorities srid it was a work of art. 

Yet the earnest justice could not refrain from asking, with a 
slight show of incredulity, the various witnesses, as they all said 
it suggested a bird or had to them the quality of a bird, whether 
they would “ recognise it as a bird if they saw it in a forest and 
would take a shot at it ? ” 

A number of Brancusi’s works, including “ The Bird ”, whidi 
he brought to New York for an exhibition last December, were 
held up by the Customs appraisers, as originally revealed in The 
Evening Post. As works of art, they would not have been subject 
to duty, but they were held for 40 per cent customs, 

“ The Bird ”, which had been purchased in Paris by Mr. 
Steichen, was invoiced at $600 and was taxed $240, which Brancusi 
paid under protest. No decision was reached to-day, and the 
Government will wait to present its case until a deposition can be 
obtained from Brancusi that the disputed piece was his own work. 

All the witnesses carefully explained that in their opinion the 
name of Exhibit One did not matter to them, that they felt it was 
a work of art because it satisfied their sense of beauty by reason of 
its form and balance. Mr. Higginbotham kept demanding scornfully 
whether any good mechanic could not do as well with a brass pipe. 

Epstein, who has just returned from many troubled years in 
England to hold an exhibition of his own works, triumphantly 
produced a piece of stone which he assured the Court was an 
Egyptian sculpture dating back to 5000 B.c. and represented a hawk. 
He offered it as proof that Brancusi was not strictly modernistic 
and individual but derived from ancient art. 

The sculptor, harmoniously dressed in a suit of warm brown and 
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a lavender shirt, smiled helpfully and expansively as he tried hard 
to make the Justices and a Government counsel understand that a 
mechanic can’t make a work of art, because as soon as he does so 
he becomes an artist. 

“ A Very Great Artist ” 

Questioned first by Brancusi’s counsel, who were Charles J. Lane 
of this city and Maurice J. Speiser of Philadelphia, Epstein said 
he was a sculptor and had studied and worked at his art for thirty 
years in New York, London and Paris, and was represented in the 
Metropolitan Museum here and in English and other foreign 
galleries. 

In his opinion Brancusi was “ decidedly ” a sculptor, and 
declared that he was regarded as a very great artist by other artists. 
Asked to give his opinion of Exhibit One, he said : 

“ In my opinion, it is a work of art.” 

Then the Assistant Attorney-General wanted to know where 
Epstein had studied and what diplomas he held. Epstein said he 
had studied here and in various Paris schools including the feole 
des Beaux Arts, but was puzzled about the diplomas. , 

“ I don’t believe that diplomas are ever given by art schools,” 
he said, hesitantly. 

“ Whether you know it or not, did you ever receive one ? ” 
demanded the literal Mr. Higginbotham. 

“ I know of no such thing,” said the artist. 

Mr. Higginbotham’s Break ' 

“ What is your line of sculpture ? ” pursued Mr. Higginbotham. 

The question evoked a snigger from the artists and critics in 
the back of the room. When the Government counsel elucidated 
by asking him if he did “ human figures and that sort of thing ”, 
Epstein replied : 

“I do everything.” ” 

“ Have you done anything like Exhibit One ? ” 

“ But all sculptors are different. I might not want to.” 

Justice Waite thought this was quibbling and demanded an 
answer, which was in the negative. 

“ Why is this a work of art ? ” the lawyer continued. , 

“ It pleuses my sense of beauty. I find it a beautiful object” 

“ So if we had a brass rail, highly polished and hs^micaiiously 
curved, it would also be a work of art ? ” 
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“ It could become so,” said Epstein. 

“ Then a mechanic could have done this thing ? ” asked the 
lawyer triumphantly. 

“ No ; a mechanic could not make a work of art. Ho 'could have 
polished this, hut he could not have conceived it.” 

This answer was greeted by exclamations of approval from the 
back seats. 

“ This is bird to you ? ” 

“ It is a matter of indifference to me what it represents, but if 
the artist calls it a bird so would I. In this there are certain elements 
of a bird. The profile suggests perhaps the breast of a bird.” 

“ It might also suggest the keel of a boat or the crescent of a new 
moon ? ” asked Justice Waite. 

“ Or a fish or a tiger ? ” chorused the lawyer. 

When the lawyer asked him if Brancusi were not an isolated 
phenoipenon, Epstein asked permission to produce the Elgyptian 
hawk to show a similar lack of realistic detail. 

After two more years of litigation, a verdict in favom' of 
“ The Bird ” was obtained. 

I returned to London, found a studio in Kensington, and 
immediately set to work on “ A Pieta ” for which 1 had the 
materials ready. I wotdd have continued with tins but for 
the commission to work on the groups for the Underground 
Building in Westminster. 

I had had my exhibition of sculpture, I had made three 
portraits, and I had met friends and enemies. It was a 
diversion — an interesting demarche. 



Chapter Fourteen 

UNDERGROUND HEADQUARTERS’ BUILDING : 

' GROUPS OF “DAY” AND “NIGHT”: 1929 

C HARLES HOLDEN, FOR WHOM I HAD WORKED ON 
the British Medical Association’s Building, asked 
me to do the two groups above the doors of the 
Underground Headquarters’ Buildings, and I pro- 
posed groups of “ Day ” and “ Night ” as appropriate to a 
building that housed offices for transport and for speed. 

Other sculptors (five, of them) were to work on figures 
up above, representing the Winds. When I went down 
with the architect for the first time to examine the site, 
I was introduced to the Clerk of the Works as “ the sculptor ”, 
which seemed to me strange ; but outside his hut, Mr. 
Holden explained that it would not do for me to be known 
as yet, at any rate not until I had actually set to work. 
“ Dark forces might upset things.” I had to be smuggled inc 
It was in this atmosphere of mystery that I began a six- 
months’ work, which took me through the entire bitter winter 
months of 1928, working out of doors and in a draught of> 
wind that whistled on one side down the narrow canyon of 
the street. I invariably began work with a terrible stomach 
ache, brought on by the cold. After I got over this I was all 
right and remained on the building until nightfall, ^having 
my lunch there, out of doors, so as not to lose time. 

The carvings were direct in stone, and the building was 
being put up at the same time. I had to be oblivious to the 
fact that for some time tons of stone were being, hauled up. 
above my head, on a chain, and if this chain broke . . . 

The sculptors working on the building were insured, but 
for less than the navvies who did the hauling and carrying 
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work. I suppose a sculptor’s life was not considered worth 
very much, and injury to him was not looked upon as anything 
seriousc Of course my work astonished the men on the 
hmlding, and many a facetious remark was passed, in between 
flirtations with the office girls in the street. I had a shed 
built around the work, as it got altogether too public foi' my 
liking, but I arrived one morning to find my shed broken 
open. Such was the curiosity that sculpture aroused in 
London. Peeping journalists bribed the watchman to let 
theni in and have a look at me at work tln-oiigh the slits in 
the boards, and ray actions were described in the Press the 
following day ! 

At last, when the two groups were finished, Muirhead 
Bone, who throughout had taken a great interest in these 
sculptures, invited the critics to come and see the result. 
They mounted the ladders on to the scaffolding, shook hands, 
,and congratulated me on my acliievement. The next day 
they let themselves go in the Press and left me with no' 
delusions as to what they really thought. The outcry over 
the “ Night ” and “ Day ” resulted in a Committee of the 
Transport Company sitting in judgment on the groups, and 
it was only the intervention of Muirhead Bone that prevented 
the “ Day ” from being cut off the building. “ Day ” 
represented a Father and Sou, and what there was that was 
obsceneinitbeatsme. Even The Manchester Guara&'a/i, usually 
^ very sensible and even-tempered in matters of Art, saw fit 
to bowdlerise the photograph they reproduced. A party of 
hooligans in a car attempted, by throwing glass- containers 
with liquid tar in them, to disfigure the group of “ Night 
At present the groups are left in peace, to gather upon 
themselves the eternal grime of London. 

In connection with the “ Day ” and “ Night ” I recall that 
I w^ asked by The Maruchester Guardian to give them a 
sketch of what my intentions were wheln carving these two 
groups. I wrote or dictated an account which failed to satisfy 
those persons who want you to reveal to them- your inner- 
most soul, and T remember how disappointed they were 
-that my “ aims ” did not seem more idealistic. Immediately, 
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of course;, ikcir (;sl.iniaU! of Llie sculpture; il,se;lf iV;ll. Thus 
achieveme;ut is (’.onfused with literary e'xpositiou ;uul the; 
inability of the; artist, to (explain himself. T’lie; fame; and 
popularity of a paiuteu' like (ieorge; hre;de*rick Watts is 
undoubtedly elue; te; his luarvellenis faculty e)f putting himsedf 
across with high jehilosophic ])urpose;, like his ('xclauiatieni 
whe;u askeel what his aim was : “ The utmost leer the; 

highest ”, and e)th(;i- like; ])lirasos. The le)w estimate; te) which 
his paintijigs luive; fallen iiaturally fedle)vvs the; obliviem ieito 
which his tr<»nsce;ndemtal aims have sunk. “ Good wine 
needs no l)ush.” To-day there is such a plevthora of “ bush ” 
that an art rcisting on its own merits is practically unknown. 
Of one famous Freitch painter it is known that he sxibsidises 
journals expressly published to advertise his own works, 
althougli this is cleverly concealed by admitting a few other 
artists, or preferably articles on ancient works or archaeology 

^ See Appendix : Underground Headquarters’ Buildings, for letters 
and articles. 



Chapter Fifteen 

“GENESIS”: 1931 

I CONCEIVED THE “ GENESIS ” AFTER I HAD MADE THl 
Study for “ Visitation ”, and it is another facet of th< 
same idea. I felt the necessity for giving expression t( 
the profoundly elemental in motherhood, the deep dowi 
instinctive female, without the trappings and charm of whai 
is hnown as feminine j my feminine would be the eternal 
primeval feminine, the mother of the race. The figure from 
the base upward, beginning just under the knees, seems tc 
rise from the earth itself. From that the broad thighs and 
buttocks ascend, base solid and permanent for her who 
is to be the bearer of man. She feels witliin herself the child 
moving, her hand instinctively and soothingly placed where 
it can feel this enclosed new life so closely bound with herself. 
The expression of the head is one of calm, mindless wonder. 
This boulder, massive yet delicate, with transparent shadows 
of the light marble goes deep, deep down in human half- 
toimal consciousness. The forms are realistic, the treatment 
grave. There is a luminous aura about it as if it partook of 
light and air. Complete in herself, now that there is that 
consummated within her, for which she was created. She is 
serene ^d majestic, an elemental force of nature. How a 
figure like this contrasts with our coquetries and fanciful 
erotic nudes of modern sculpture.^ At one blow, whole 
generations of” sculptors and sculpture are shattered and sent 
flying into the limbo of triviality, and my “ Genesis ”, with 
her ^tful womb, confronts our enfeebled generation. 
Within her man takes oh new hope for the future. The 

# I ■ rj-- ; L].„.;^LlT^-m.^TTll^ru■u 

^ See Appendix : “ Genesis ” ; 1931, for articles and letters, 
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generous earth gives herself up to us, meets our mascuhne 
desires, and says : “ Rejoice, I am Fruitfulness, I am 

Plenitude.” 

I worked on this figure with no hesitations, and with no 
prehminary studies, and knew very clearly what I wished 
to achieve. I attacked the stone with my aim very clearly 
defined in my mind, and with a sympathetic material. I 
was not long in evolving the idea. This figure, when shown, 
aroused a storm of protest, which was as unexpected as it 
was vehement.. Our emasculated period was shocked by a 
figure without “ sex-appeal ”, without indecencies, and 
without charm. It was not the eternal feminine of eroticism, 
and perhaps for that reason aroused the ire of women. 
Women complained I had insulted their sex ; there is 
something in this complaint. Missing in this statue alLJhe 
usual appealing, so called “ feminine ” graces, they would 
see in it an attempt to undermine their attractiveness, their 
desire to please and seduce. This is where “ the instdt ” to 
womanhood came in. They were more alarmed at the 
symbohc truth of this statue than at the many cruel caricatures 
perpetrated by a Damnier, a Toulouse Lautrec, or a Grosz, 
whereas my work is a hymn of praise and rejoicing. The 
misunderstanding of my motives and the perverse construction 
placed upon my aims always astonishes me. This statue, when 
offered on loan to the Tate Gallery, was refused on the grotmds 
that it had caused a “ sensation ” and, therefore, was 
unsuitable for the solemn halls of the Gallery. 

The “ Genesis ” was carved in a block of Seravezza marble 
which I bought in Paris. The block was commenced in my 
shed in Epping Forest, and was still unfinished when I had 
to five again in London. I took the unfinished work to my 
Hyde Park Gate studio where I finished it. I had a fore- 
taste of what was to come, when one day, lifting my head 
from the work, I saw looking at me, through the window of 
an adjoining properly, two gardeners with their mouths 
agape, eyes staring, rooted to the spot in astonishnient. 
When I moved they fled. 

It is imagined that I do my work in a storm of controversy. 
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somewhat like the atmosphere of a boxing ring, 'with 
adherents and enemies shouting encouragement and abuse 
to each other. The reality is that for long peiiods, thajxk 
God, I work quietly and give no heed to anything else. I 
■ do not know or care who is Prime Minister or what the 
London weather is like. The periods of exliibition are for 
the most part a nuisance to me. I have one day — or even, 
I might say, one brief hour of pleasure, when xny works are 
assembled for the fhst time in the Gallery. With the Press 
day and the Private View day, and tlien tlie subsc^quent 
visits of the public, all pleasure goes, and only chagrin and 
irritation follow. The exhibition becomes my niglxtmare, 
and I long for the day when it will close down and I can 
return to work in peace. 



Chapter Sixteen 

PAINTINGS OF EPPING FOREST AND NEW TESTA- 
MENT DRAWINGS: 1935 

D uring the summer of 1933 i painted nearly a 
hundred water-colours of Epping Forest, where I 
rented a cottage. I would go out with my daughter 
and we did not have tg walk far before seeing 
something worth painting. As usual with me, what I 
started as a mere diversion became in the end a passion, 
and I could think of nothing else but painting. I arose to 
paint, and painted until sundown, and when later I exhibited 
these paintings in a London Gallery, it was a source of 
annoyance to some critics that I had painted so many. This 
to the critic is really a sign of bad taste. Why not paint only 
two or three paintings a year ? Why are you so prolific ? 
You increase and multiply. What commercialism ! To 
the sterile and unproductive person a hundred paintings 
all done in a couple of months is disgusting, a kind of 
littering. 

Nevertheless I was very pleased with the result, and the 
paintings looked well. Later I was to repeat this frenzy of 
paiAting, only with flowers. I had been asked to paint some 
blooms by a firm of Dutch dealers in old masters. I said I 
would paint twenty, and in the end I painted sixty. Not 
content with this, I went on painting, giving up sculpture 
for the time being, and painted three hundred more. I 
lived and painted flowers. My rooms were piled with 
flowers, and this was a wonderful and colourful period, I 
had these flower paintings mounted and framed by a firm 
of dealers, who let it be known that ! had. 4 )ainted 'flowers, 
and so when my exhibition of flowers was ready, at least 
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five other flower exhibitions started at the same time. London 
became a veritable flower garden. 

I was, of course, told that the shoemaker should stick to 
his last. A sculptor is supposed to be a dull dog any way, 
so why should he not break out in coloiw sometimes, and in 
my case I’d as soon be hanged for a sheep as a lamb. Blake 
says : “ The Gateway of Excess leads to the Palace of 
Wisdom.” 

In 1931 1 made a series of drawings for the Old Testament. 
I became so absorbed in the text and in the countless images 
evoked by my readings, a whole new world passed in vision 
before me. I lost no time in putting this upon paper. When 
I exhibited them it seemed that I had again committed some 
kind of blasphemy, and countless jibes were forthcoming. 
There is an element in all countries which would suppress the 
free artist, kill original thoughts, and bind the minds of men 
in chains. In England, happily, this retrograde element 
does not make much headway. Our Nazis and Fascists are 
still in the nainority. Daumier was imprisoned for his 
political cartoons, Courbet fined heavily for his partisanship 
in the Commune j and in Germany and Austria, all artists 
and writers who are suspect are banned and exiled. To-day, 
no artist must imagine that he’s back in the happy-go-lucky 
days, when he was looked upon as a rather irresponsible 
fellow, and allowed to go his way. Oh, no ! The artist to-day 
is part of the culture — ^Kultur it is rather, part of the con- 
sciousness of the nation, with a responsible mission towards 
the race. Whatever he paints or sculptures cannot be 
separated from the body-politic. He is to be called to account. 
A bimeau, a commissar, or gauleiter must look after his 
activities, and after a day’s work he had best review what he 
has done and see that it is in line (gleichschakung) with the 
right political and social ideology. 

I am afraid this will become worse in the future. 

Postscript 

imice writing the . above my fears for the future are well 
borne out by the item from a Spanish paper, A.B.C., Novem- 
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ber 22ii(4 1959, \villi an arlicle praNing llin Franco system 
of conipclling polilical prisoners to "vvork for tin; states as part 
of tlie national indnstry— in reality, a sysUnn of organised 

slavery. _ ^ 

This is llio senUMK'o which has impressed me : A great 

nuinher of shops liave Ixam established in tlie jails and as a 
model can Ix' ■j)oinUHl out that of Alcala do Ilcjiaics, with 
carpentry and printing shops, and tlie sculpturing of religious 
images which, are nsdly beautiful.” 

Sculpture in the future will bo made under the supervision 
of guards with rifles and machine-guns. 



Chapter Seventeen 

“ BEHOLD THE MAN ! ” : 1955 

A T THE STONE-YARD I SEE A TREMENDOUS BLOCK OF 
/% marble about to be sliced up and used for interior 
r-% decoration. When I see these great monoliths 
lying ready for the butcher’s hands, as it were, 

I instantly have sentimental feelings of pity that the fate of 
a noble block of stone should be so ignominious. Knowing 
that this stone could contain a wonderful statue moves me to 
purchase it and rescue it, even though at the moment I have 
no definite idea for it. Never mind — ^that wHi come. Merely 
looking at the block and studying it will give me many ideas. 
This Subiaco block of marble, when I carved it, I found the 
toughest, most difficult piece of stone I had ever taclded. All 
the tools I had broke on it, and it was only after trying out 
endless “points”, as they are called, with different tool- 
makers that I finally hit upon a “ point ” that resisted, and 
began to make an impression on the stone.’ I wished to make 
an “ Ecce Homo ”, a symbol of man, bound, crowned with 
thorns and facing with a relentless and over-mastering gaze 
of pity and prescience our mahappy world. Because of the 
hardness of the material I treated the work in a large way, 
with a juxtaposition of fiat planes, always with a view to 
retaining the impression of the original block. Matthew 
Smith on seeing the statue in my studio said : “ You have 
'made a heavy stone seem heavier ” — a profound comment. 
The plastic aim was always of paramount importance and the 
“ preaching ” side secondary, or rather the idea, the subject, 
was so dear and simple to me, that, once having dedded on 
it, I gave myself up wholly to a realisation of lines and 
planes, what our critics are fond of calling “the formal 
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relations I have not attempted to describe this statue as 
I t.binlr it describes itself. I will let the beholder do that. 
I look at the work and feel that it confronts time and eternity. 

I exhibited this statue before it was quite finished. I had 
worked at it at different periods whenever I cotdd, and I 
still have it in my studio and return to it from time to time. 
It is the largest statue I have made, and was one of the most 
vehemently attacked. The CathoUc Times opened the attack 
with this : 

Mr. Epstein has chosen the opening of Lent, when Christians 
commemorate the death and sufferings of our Saviour, to make 
known to the world his conception of Christ. We have looked, pain- 
ful as the experience was, but we have not seen the man, or even 
a man. We see only a distorted reminiscence of a man : the 
debased, sensuous, flat features of an Asiatic monstrosity. We 
protest against the insult offered to Christ by this work of an artist 
who has genius and skill, but who has not considered that 
experiments are made only on vile bodies, 

As an art-lover, I deeply appreciate beauty, but “ Behold the 
Man ” is not beautiful .• it is ugly and vile. 

» Other opinions expressed to The Daily Mirror were : 

Mr. G. K. Chesterton : “ It is an outrage, and I admire The 
Daily Mirror for refusing to pubhsh a picture of the statue. It 
is one of the greatest insults to religion I have ever seen, and will 
offend the reli^ous feelings of the whole community.” 

Lady Snowden : “I congratulate you. To publish such an 
atrocity would have offended thousands. Your newspaper is to 
be admired, for taking such a step.” 

Miss Mary Borden, author of the noted Mary of Nazareth : 
“ I am an admirer of Mr. Epstein, hut in this case I think he has 
done something outrageous. I feel, after looking at the picture, 
that he knows nothing about the man he has called Christ and 
portrayed, I believe he has not troubled to find out about Him, 
or His character, or His personality. If he had, then he might have 
been inspired by hate, but I don’t think that is so. I think it is an 
abstraction of his own, and unfortunately it is of a Man who is 
adored generally by the world.” 

Colonel Hamilton, an official of the Salvation Army, expressed 
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a similar view, and said he congratulated the editor on refusing tc 
publish such a picture. “ It is grotesque,” he added, . . nothing 
more than sacrilege. Words almost fail me,” 

The price Mr. Jacob' Epstein is asking for his carving is 5000 
guineas. 

T. W. Earp, in The Daily Telegraph, off-set outbursts like 
this with a well-reasoned, article : 

Sculpture in England owes Mr. Epstein a considerable debt of 
gratitude. He found it an exhausted art, devoted to academic 

exercise, conscientious portraiture, and a small — almost codified 

range of subjects. Sometimes the commemoration of a national 
occasion or figure gave an impulse to invention, though such 
distinction was not frequent in the public momxments executed at 
the beginning of the century. The beau-ideal and a convention 
of the heroic, which had become sadly mechanical, still held the 
field. But Mr, Epstein gave the art a new lease of life. He brought 
to it an enthusiasm and an impetuous imagination which broke 
its rigid mould. He enlarged its scope and or^nated a spirit of 
experiment which to-day is showing the liveliest results. 

With astonishing virtuosity, and frequently with something 
more, he still keeps abreast of his disciples. He has put sculpture 
back into the news and aroused a public interest in his own work 
that may occasionally be embarrassing. At his exhibition at the 
Leicester Galleries controversy rages as usual, this time over the 
large figure of Christ entitled “ Behold the Man It should be 
noted, however, that no photograph can give a fair conception of a 
figure so essentially sculpturesque, that in the limits of a galleiy 
room it is not seen under fair conditions, and that the subject is 
one on whose treatment preconceived judgments may have an 
unfair weight. 

A partcular kind of formal realism has so long been exercised 
on reli^ous themes in art that it may be forgotten that “ Behold 
the Man ! ” has the authority of tradition behind it. The great 
mass of derivations from the Gothic convention tends to obscure 
an unprejudiced view of this work, which goes back to the 
Rommesque for its affinities, both in symbolism and actual work- 
manship. It stmids square and gesturdess, keeping closely in shape 
o the elongated cube of Subiaco marble from which it is constructed. 
But an impressive energy radiates from the self-contained rhythm 
ot Its volume, while its austere pattern, and the rudimentarv 
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indication of facial features, possess greater emotional content 
than would a nearer approach to physical verisimilitude. 

For that we must turn to Mr. Epstein’s portrait busts. . In them 
no general idea calls for expression, no conception reaching beyond 
the bounds of time and space 5 the artist’s attention must be 
concentrated on actuality, the individual and the particular. This 
intensive contraction^ of the imagination Mr. Epstein always 
achieves in a manner that silences even his more obstinate critics. 
The present series of busts shows with what fine humility he serves 
the suggestions, sesthetic or psychological, with which his sitters 
provide him, the twinkle lurking within the hirsute luxuriance of 
Mr. Shaw’s philosophic mask, or the frankness and simplicity in 
such a human symbol of elemental nature as the ‘‘ Man of Aran 
There is a similar revelation of character in all these portraits, in 
the men more accentuated and more complicated intellectually, 
and in the women mingled with a gracious element of repose and 
charm, though still radiant -with vit^ity. And the actual modelling 
— a baroque that is never empty ornament, but always dynamically 
significant of character — ^is that of a master, a superb union of 
strength and sensitiveness. YV*. Earp. 

Here are two ftirther notices. The first is from The 
Manchester Guardian of March 7th, 1935 : 

Epstein’s New Sculptures 

* 

“ BEHOLD THE MAN ! ” 

In his colossal figure, Behold the Man ! ” at his exhibition in 
the Leicester Galleries, Mr. Jacob Epstein returns again to the 
idea of Christ. Ten years ago he carved a standing™ figure of 
Christ with the nail-marks in his hands after the Resurrection. 
He also made a great bronze of the Virgin and the child Christ. 
The present sculpture stands eleven feet high, carved of Subiaco 
marble. It is too large for the gallery, but this crampedness 
intensifies the sense of crushing agony bearing upon the squat 
enduring figure crowned with tho^rns. The gigantic head, the 
bracing of the chest, the square rock-like shape of the whole with 
its shallofv modelling suggests a caryatid of suffering. 

The sculptor never explains his sculptures. Whatever they 
have to say is there in the language of his art. Did he intend to 
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convey the idea of the unending sorrows of the Master whose 
teachings were denied by the world every day and of that cumu- 
lative denial crushing down upon him ? Some saw in his former 
figure, Christ crudfied every day. As in all his work, racial feeling 
is somehow there, and one is aware of a further conception of the 
race of Christ suffering through the centuries and terribly in our 
day. It is the most impressive of Mr. Epstein’s great stone figures, 
and seems a culmination of his carvings on architecture on the 
Underground building and his other largo relief carvings. There 
is something of the keystone in the squared, compact shape of the 
figure, narrowing from its tremendous head. 

The rest of the exhibition consists of busts and heads done in 
the last few years. The visitor turns from the stark, enigmatic 
stone figure, thinking of its kinship with tlie rock carvings at 
Easter Island, to busts that are 'almost dainty in the frolicsome 
handling of hair and beard, as in the Bernard Shaw, or realistic 
to the last degree, as in the masterly head of Lordv Beaverbrook. 
One imagines that Mr. Shaw must have rallied Mr. Epstein a 
good deal during the sittings to have so much pugnacious mischief 
^ind gaiety in this brilliant presentment. “ Hiram Halle ” is one 
of those apparently simple, straightforward renderings of a strongly 
featurdd.m’a|n that is somehow a monumental thing. The bust of 
Dr. Weizmann, with its fine balance of qualities, is another 
important work. 

Mr. Epstein’s manhandling of his material seems too robust 
for success in women portraits. Nevertheless, out of his method 
of smears and applied pieces, dents and spots, emerge portraits of 
extraordinary freshness and youth. “ Belle Cramer ”, ” Louise ”, 
and ” Rani Rama ” are vital and haunting-works. Tire exhibition 
shows Epstein at the height of his strange and sensitive powers. 

James Bonk. 

This was published in The Spectator of March 15th, 1935 : 

Epstein and Religious Art 

No society is likely to produce a strong and steady stream of 
religious art uidess religion plays an aaive part in the life of the 
sodety itself. At the present day, therefore, when religion is no 
longer a dominant factor in life, it would be foolish to expect any 
outburst of religious art directed towards the satisfaction of a general, 
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popular demand. On tlie other hand, there is no reason why 
inividual works of art expressing religious ideas should not he 
produced even in an atmosphere of general indifference to religion 
such as exists to-day. This has often happened in the past 5 at the 
time of the early Renaissance, when science was replacing religion, 
it was possible for Masaccio to paint pictures almost unrivalled for 
intensity of religious feeling, and at the end of the Eighteenth 
Century, the ..general indifference around him did not prevent 
Blake from expressing his personal religious views in poetry or 
engraving. 

But though it is possible for religious art to be produced in non- 
religious periods, it will be different in kind from that produced 
when religion is itself in the ascendant. Blake is different from a 
Gothic sculptor in that he is aware of the opposition to what he 
wishes to express. He is therefore a self-conscious artist and his 
art a minority art, whereas the sculptors of Chartres were, from 
the point of view of their religion, unself-consdous and satisfying 
the demands of a majority. 

The situation today is closer to that of the late Eighteenth 
Century than to that of the Middle Ages. Religion is a minority 
interest and any religious art must be a minority art, but if we 
are to have any religious art at all today, it looks as though Mr. 
Epstein is on the right track towards creating it. 

His new statue, “ Behold the Man ! ”, on view at the Leicester 
Galleries, is unquestionably a work of religious art, but it represents 
an approach to the problem neyr at any rate in England. The great 
difficulty w:hich has faced religious artists in Europe for about a 
century is that our natural tradition for expressing religious feeling 
is utterly used up and dead. During the Nineteenth Century a 
series of attempts were made to revive the tradition by going back 
to what were imagined to be the true sources of the religious style* 
The Gothic revivalists turned back to the architecture of their own 
middle ages 5 the Pre-Raphaelites to the early Italians and %d 
mediaeval artists \ in the more recent times frantic ^ttetrijAs 
been made to put life into religious scenes by ^ving thenl 
settings and dresses. 

Mr. Epstein has approached the problem differently. 
interest in the arts of the savage races was started, we may imagine^, 
by realising that they offered a new way of looking at the material 
world, that they were based on formal principles wholly different 
from those of European art. But this more or less technical inters 
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n savage art seems to liave led Mr. Epstein to feel further that these 
irtists also offered a new way of making statements about the 
supernatural. True, the religious and superstitious ideas which 
;hey sought to express were remote from those of Christianity, 
Dut at any rate they both existed on the same supernatural plane, 
and it would be worth trying whether their methods could not be 
adapted to the needs of European art. 

This seems to be what Mr. Epstein has tried to do in “ Behold 
the Man ! ” He has vivified European religious art by an infusion 
of dark blood, itself not pure but drawn from the African, the 
Aztec and many other races. The first i-esult of his experiment is 
not perhaps in every way a success, b\it before judging it we must 
estimate the difficulties in the artist’s way. There was much senti- 
mentality and clap-trap to be cleared away from the idea of religious 
art, and there was the problem of applying savage principles to a 
Christian theme. Mr. Epstein was, therefore, forced to concentrate 
on the absolute essentials of his problem, and this may account for 
the almost too great simplicity of expression, which we can imag inA 
being elaborated in later works of the same kind. In a sense, 
however, this extreme simplicity makes the statue the more 
suitable to be placed in a church, where it would bo seen from a 
distance and would make its appeal instantly. Those priests who 
have said that they would be glad to see the statue in their owiji 
church might well find, that apart from delivering a few severe 
shocks, it would admirably fulfil its function as an image. 

Anthony Blunt 

It must be remembered that a statue like “ Behold the 
Man ! ” is not shown in a public gallery, nor set out in the 
street, but exhibited in a private gallery into which no one 
is compelled to go, and be either “ affronted or insulted ”, 
and where the Gallery, moreover, make a charge for admis- 
sion. I have carefully refrained from advocating religious 
or idealistic propaganda of any sort, and have always put out 
my sculpture as sculpture. I am not connected with a school 
or movement or cult, and the charge of self-advertisement is 
clearly ridiculous, as I am one of hundreds, nay thousands of 
artists, who exhibit every year. The charges of blasphemy 
make one think of the days of witchcraft and the anio-da-fi. 
Actually my religious statues have had strong* support from 
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the clergy. I make no complaint about the attacks on the 
statues, and wish here only to record favourable with 
unfavourable views. I do not see myself as a martyr, but 
what has alw'ays astonished me was the bitterness of the 
attacks on my statues. Their cause I am unable to fathom. 
In some cases, like those of art critics, I can very well vmder- 
stand the motives, the long-cherished hatred of a powerful 
rival to artists of their own set, the desire to monopolise and 
cut out one who threatens their supremacy by his merely 
existing, working, and exhibiting. It is the almost insane 
hatred of the average man and woman that is bafQing. The 
couphng of the phrase “ art rebel ” ■with Bolshevism is in 
itself formidable and not lightly to be dismissed. 



Chapter Eighteen 

“ CONSUMMATUM EST ” : 1957 

T he unworked alabaster block lies in my 
studio for a yeai'. While I work at other things I 
look at it from time to time. The block lies prone 
in its length, and I consider whether I should raise 
it, but decide to leave it where it is. I can conceive any 
number of works in it. I can conceive a single figure or a 
group of figures. I have been listening to Bach’s B minor 
Mass. In the section, Crucifijcus, I have a feeling of tremen- 
dous quiet, of awe. The music comes from a great distance 
and in this mood I conceive my “ Consummatum Est ”. I 
see the figure complete as a whole. I see immediately the 
upturned hands, with the wounds in the feet, stark, crude, 
with the stigmata. I even imagine the setting for the finished 
figure, a dim crypt, with a subdued light on the semi- 
transparent alabaster. 

I now begin on the stone and draw out where the head 
will come, the lengthened arms, and the draperies and feet, 
jutting further out. I start carving tentatively, carefully on 
the head, having chosen the fighter coloured part of the block 
for this. I work downwards until roughly the whole figure 
is shaped. I concentrate on the hands and give them definite 
form and expression. In carving I rarely have recourse to a 
model, and depend for the form on my experience and 
knowledge. I block out the containing masses, leaving the 
details until later ; I always try to get the whole feeling and 
expression of the work, with regard to the material I am 
working in. This is important. There are sculptors who 
treat a figure in stone in exactly the same manner as they do a 
work in clay. With an isolated piece of stone they should 
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regard the sculpture as primarily a block, and do no violence 
to it as stone. There must be no exact imitation of nature 
to make one believe that one is seeing a translation of nature 
into another material. Imitation is no aim of sculpture 
proper, and a true piece of sculpture will always be the material 
worked into a shape. This shape is the important thing, not 
whether the eye is fooled by representation, as at Madame 
Tussaud’s wax-works. 

As I worked upon this figure in alabaster, I asked myself 
continually whether I am getting the feeling, the emotion 
from the work I intended. I do not ask this question con- 
sciously. It is subconscious. Many imagine that the artist, 
having his working hours like any other craftsman, thinks 
only when in front of his work about its practical problems 
of shaping and chiselling, but this is not so. The work a 
sculptor is engaged on is continually in his mind. He sees 
it with his mind’s eye, and quite clearly, so that at any 
moment of the day or night, or even in lying down to sleep, 
the vision of the work in progress is there for analysis, as an 
inescapable presence. I would say that on a work hke this, 
one fives in it imtil it is finally finished and one has gone 
on to some other work which usurps its place in one’s thoughts. 
It is a question whether one is more thrilled at beginning a 
work them in finishing it. I think beginning is the more 
exciting. The. finished work — ^weU, there it is. All one’s 
ardours and hesitations are over, the problem is solved. 
The sculptor with his vision, planning, working, laying loving 
hands upon the willing emd love-returning stone, the creation 
of a work, the form embodying the idea, strange coptdation 
of spirit and matter, the intellect dominating hammer and 
chisel — ^the conception that at last becomes a piece of sculpture. 
This seems to me fit work for a man. “ Consummatum 
Est ” — ^It is finished. Instead of writing about it, and people 
standing about talking, arguing, disputing over the prone 
Son of Man, with protesting palms upturned, there should 
be music, the solemn Mass of Bach. 

Where should this work go ? Is it hopeless to imagine ii 
could ever be placed in a cathedral or basilica ? At the best. 
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iviE it go into one of those conglomerations called art galleries, 
to he idly viewed by tourists ? Most likely for a decade or 
two the work will remain in my studio, to be forgotten by 
all save myself. It came from me and returns to me in a 
world where it is not wanted. I imagine a waste world ; 
argosies from the air have bombed the humaxis out of exis- 
tence, and perished themselves, so that no human thing is 
left alive. The feet are weary from having trod the earth in 
vain, the hands with their wounds turned to the sky, the face 
calm with ah the suffering drsdned away. Like the enigmatic 
stones of a far island that face the sea, my stone will face the 
sky and give no answer. 

I exhibited the “ Consummatum Est ” at the Leicester 
Galleries. When the statue was in place I studied the effect 
of the work in its new setting. After all, a work such as this 
is done in the studio with perhaps a totally different lighting, 
and every sculptor knows how peculiar his work can look 
under otW conditions. I was pleased with the work and the 
solitude of the Gallery, and I felt the satisfaction that all 
artists, I suppose, feel for a few fleeting moments. Sur- 
rounding the large work were bronzes, which were, I thought, 
amongst my best. There was the “ Pola ”, the “ Nerenska ”, 
the “ Kathleen ", the “ Young Communist ", the “ Berenice ”, 
and the “ Morna ” ; all works, I thought, living and soHd, 
and well able to stand the malicious scrutiny of my critics. 
Years before, when preparing an exhibition, I always 
imagined it as a feast that I had spread out for enjoyment ; 
with the years and experience I have come to have a different 
feehng from this generous one, for one’s attitude is apt to 
get warped and somewhat waspish and self-protective. An 
exhibition is another exposure of oneself to the slings and 
arrows ; and mixed with the pleasure of seeing two or three 
years’ work assembled together is the feeling that on the 
morrow the critics — ^the enemy — ^will invade with their 
cynicism, their jealousy, their rancour, and their impotence, 
your sagactuary. 

Opinion about the “ Consummatum Est ” was strongly 
divided. As usual there were bitter attacks from the clergy, 
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and more particularly from Roman Catholic jornmalists. As 
everyone had an opinion, the newspapers gave expression to 
all, in one case sending out their Sports Editor to write upon 
it. In reviewing the printed criticism I am hard put to it 
to find serious attacks j there is much that is virulent emd 
embittered, and much that is downright silly. The defence 
is in all cases far more considered, even better written, and 
actually were a plebiscite to be taken of these controversies, 
I am not sure but that the consensus of opinion would be for 
the statues rather than against. Appreciation is not always 
vocal, whereas the incensed visitor to the Gallery is shocked 
into immediately writing to The Times or The Daily Mirror ,• 
and an M.P. must hold up the business of the nation while he 
asks questions to relieve his outraged artistic feelings. 

As usual the row starts with someone entirely ignorant of 
the science of sculpture, in this case Sir Charles AUom, an 
architect and contractor, who acquired ' a great deal of 
publicity by exclaiming : 

A disgusting travesty. An outrage on Christian ideals. 

How could it be possible for Christ to be the clumsy, heavy, 
bloated figure which Epstein has depicted ? 

Look at those dreadful feet. They are not the feet of the active 
man Christ must have been. He lived the simplest life : He must 
have been a man of remarkable physical and nervous energy, 
seldom resting, everlastingly doing. 

Epstein’s presentation of Him is physically quite inconsistent 
with what we know of Christ. Artistically it is false too. 

Christ, you know, spent His life curing cripples. If He had seen 
Himself as Epstein has seen Him, He would have realised that there 
was not one piece of Himself that was not crippled. 

One carmot conceive of such a spirit inhabiting the gross, ugly, 
bloated form which Epstein has ^ven Him. 

The Roman Catholic Universe (November 5th, 1937) 
followed with this : 

What is all this about Mr. Epstein or Mr. Einstein or whoever 
it is ? I know one invented Relativity and the other Rima, only 
I never remembei’ which is which. Probably because I can’t make 
head or tail of either. 
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But to wliiclievor genllouiau it is who says limo doesn’t exist, 

I would put one question. Has he over doiui it ? Because, if so, 
he’d find out something. I don’t mean I’ve done lime in the prison 
way, of course ; hut there was the army, and doesn’t time just 
count ! And it’s no use your jn-oving that you are the Emperor 
Napoleon and really in the last century when the provost-sergeant 
has it in his head that you’re a defaulter with the next eighty days 
to do. 

The new statue-thing I don’t understand either. From the 
pictures it only looks to me like a child’s first attempt in plasticine,' 
the sort of unfortunate child who later gets looked at by a doctor 
and sent to a home. But of course I’m not an art critic ; nor do I 
believe it’s going to have the faintest effect on religion ono way or 
the other. For I’m old enough to remember other “ modernisms ” 
that passed. There was what I fancy we called “ New Art ", and 
it was really photo-frames of a sort of tarnished imitation-silver 
that you put on the top of the'piano. Well, that was ugly enough, 
but it never affected religion much. 

There was Aubrey Beardsley, and he did rather queer pictures 
that looked vaguely unpleasant. They were the absolute last 
word in their day, and people said they were going to revolutionise 
civilisation. And other people said they wore too, too utterly 
wicked for anything. Well, I saw some last week in a second-hand 
shop just marked “ quaint ’’ ; they may have been thirty years 
old. But the Madonnas and Crucifixions of the masters have lasted 
some centuries ; and you can’t buy them for eighteenpence 1 I 
don’t know that the Catholic Church need worry too much about 
this new statue-thing. 

With this from The Sunday Dispatch I will finish with the 
simpler fry ; 

By John Macadam (Sports Editor), October 51st, 1957. 

Who am I to wonder about Epstein and his Christ ? And yet 
who am I not ? My business is with footballers and boxers and 
jockeys — not with art. 

Only, what has this piece of sculpture to do with art ? And 
what has it to do with Christ j at least with the Christ I have in 
my mind? What skill has Epstein plied on that marble with his chisel 
that I could not have plied ? 

Questioning. . , . That’s what it does to you. It is unavoidable. 
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Look at it. This Christ has been taken down from the Cross. 
He is laid out in a vast shapeless shroud that allows only His feet 
to protrude . . . great flat feet with square toes upturned 5 on 
the soles and through to the tops, the nail marks. 

A Parson 

As I stood looking at it, a parson took his place beside me. He 
pondered for a moment and I could feel him looking at me as if to 
test my reactions. 

“ Are you a religious man ? ” he asked, and I said, Not particu- 
larly,” and quoting from Omar as well as I could remember, added 
that I should come out by that same door as in I went.” 

He looked back at the recumbent figure and said : “It baffles 
me too.” 

I looked again at the face. Couldn’t I have done that ? Couldn’t 
I have chiselled — supposing I had the little ability I have with a 
chisel that I have with a typewriter — ^those plain lines, that domed, 
sloping-away head, the curved ridge of a nose ? 

Couldn’t I ? 

Whatever mystery the piece has as a whole, there is no mystery 
about the sculpting of it. There is no subtle line to sway an emotion, 
no delicate nuance in marble to point a moral. 

Is It Ugly? 

Only this shapeless mass boldly chiselled in ugliness. And yet 
... is that right ? I have been looking at it for half an hour 
now, and it does not startle me as it did when I came on it first. 

Is this ugly, or is my conventional conception of Christ, derived 
through Watts and the Italians, merely chocolate-box? 

Or, if it is ugly, isn’t that what Epstein means it to be 5 symbolic 
of the ugliness of suffering ? , 

Suppose I could have chiselled these lines, there is the certainty 
in my mind that I could not have made their squat shapelessness 
cry out as Epstein does. 

Those Hands 

The beautifully modelled arms with nail-torn palms turned up 
supplicate. It is these hands that dwell with me now that I am 
away from the piece. 

The face^ is a dead face, and the thick gross body is a dead body. 
But the arms and hands seem to live on 5 seem to say ; “ Is it 
nothing to you, all ye that pass by ? ” 
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But, for the rest, what ? 

Is this the Body of a Christ wiio rose from tiie grave ? Does it 
look as if it could ever move again ? To mo, it does not. I am given 
the picture of a hopeless, despairing man done cruelly to death by 
those whom He loved ; showing them the wounds they have made. 
For what ? I didn’t know, nor did the parson by my side. 

Nor did many of the spectators, mostly women 5 particularly 
the pretty one who consented to be photographed in an attitude 
of Adoration . . . 

Still, it had something, for the chattering with which they made 
their way round the busts in the outside rooms was hushed to a 
reverent whisper as they approached the figure in the inner place, 
There was no laughter or giggling ; only a sort of wonder. 

Wondering Pity 

Myself, I was filled, after a time, with a wondei'ing pity — much 
the same kind of emotion as I experienced the first time I saw 
Primo Camera lumbering around the ring in the Albert Hall. I 
should say the same kind of pity any of you would feel for a 
grotesque. 

It is not a figure of hope, or promise of things to come in the 
Hereafter. It is a pitiful outsize in Death. 

Whether these things I have thought come from this Christ or 
whether they come from me I do not know. I am stiU left with the 
memory of that shapeless husk and the wondering feeling that 
I could have done it myself. Or you. 

Now the heavyweight critic of The Times has a go. As 
usual he is a quibhler for formula and with clever insinuation 
would convince his readers that it is a mistake that I should 
be ahve at all. He implies that, with all my sHU and labotir, 
I do not understand the tragic significance of the words “ It 
is Fimshed ” as well as he does ! And in Ms final “ wrong 
thing done very well indeed ”, he destroys Mmself with Ms 
own cleverness, but I think he should be quoted in full to 
give one the really fine flavour of one of our more pretentious 
critics. 

As is 'usual when he shows his work both Mr. Jacob Epstein 
the great artist and Mr. Jacob Epstein the Great Artist are repre- 
sented in his present exhibition at the Leicester Galleries. How 
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far the latter is at the expense of the former must he left to his 
own judgment. All the necessary criticism of “ Consummatum 
Est ” is contained in the title. That is to say, Mr. Epstein has used 
many hundredweights of alabaster to say a great deal less than is 
contained in two words, or, if you prefer the English, “It is 
Finished three. In emotional comparison it is as if one said 
“ Bo ! in a thunderstorm. But one either feels the tragic finality 
of the words “ It is Finished ” or does not, and therefore argument 
is useless. Mantegna^s “ Dead Christ ”, which might seem to 
bear upon the question, bears heavily the wrong way for Mr. 
Epstein, because it makes no attempt to embody the emotional 
content of the words. 

In comparison with the artistic stupidity implied in its con- 
ception all the other criticisms which are likely to be passed on 
the work — ^whether the feet are or are not too big, whether the 
supinated forearms are or are not anatomically correct, and whether 
or not the incised treatment of the features is right — are artistically 
irrelevant. In matters of composition — ^the parallel disposition of 
the limbs and the enclosure of the work in an imaginary rectangle — 
and of execution — ^the degree of anatomical realisation attempted, 
surface finish, and so forth — “Consummatum Est” has great 
merits. It is the wrong thing done very well indeed. 

As a portrait sculptor in bronze, Mr. Epstein, the great artist, 
goes on advancing — ^particularly in the formal control of his gifts 
of character and expression. “ Kathleen ”, with its spiral disposition 
of the arms and decorative relief to the surfaces, is about as happy 
a composition as he has yet produced, and both it and “ Rosemary ” 
have an xmexpected elegance. Between the male and the female 
portraits of Mr. Epstein there is an interesting comparison. Probably 
the male portraits, with their greater artistic detachment and con- 
centration upon character and the formal and technical problems 
of the task, will rank highest to posterity, but the emotional 
emphasis on eyes and mouths peculiar to the artist when he is 
modelling women makes them more exciting at the moment. They 
contain more of those extra-artistic impulses of the artist which 
are summed up in the word “ personality None of the male 
portraits in this exhibition quite reaches the level of “ Einstein ”, 
but “ Professor Franz Boas ”, “ Sir Alec Martin ”, “ Sir Frank 
Fletcher ”, and “ J. B. Priestley ” are all portraits of astonishing 
vitality — and it is vitality that distinguishes Mr. Epstein from 
any other living sculptor. 
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The peculiarities of this technique of criticism will be 
apparent. To start with, there is ])raise, what seems to be 
a generous appreciation, tlieji a “ still, small Voice ” inter- 
yenes, and by the time the critic is through with you, no 
shred is left, you are stripped bare of all honour and are only 
a poor wight to be pitied. In this case, to make an appearance 
of exhibiting an unprejudiced mind, the jam is put on at the 
end. Certainly, were I as good as these critics say, I could 
not possibly be as bad as they make out. How monotonous 
the attack becomes ! If it is a “ Consummatum Est ”, then 
it is as if one said “ Bp ! ” in a thunderstorm. If it is an 
“ Adam ”, then instead of a Whitmanic epic it is as if one had 
written a soimet. Always a belittling, a whittling down to 
the trivial, to the impertinent. If the statue is in marble 
then a “ beautiful block of marble ” is ruined ; a large 
bronze, the wasted labour is deplored. I remember how 
astonished I was to read, after one of these criticisms of the ' 
“ Genesis ” by the same critic, praise of a most clumsy 
piece of sculpture by a painter of his clique. It was 
described as “ this beautiful bronze ”, I then realised that the 
dailies and weeklies were almost completely do m i n ated by 
these types of prejudiced critics, determined at all costs to 
boost themselves and theirs only. Their distortions are often 
so ludicrous as not to be worth answering, as when in com- 
paring the treatment of the hair in my busts and heads it 
was pointed out that a certain Erench sculptor’s treatment was 
in all cases sensitive and mine coarse 5 the truth being that 
that particxilar sculptor was invariably insensitive. In any 
case, why the inevitable comparison with me } why not 
compare the work of their Erench and English sculptors 
with the past, Egypt, Donatello, Verrocchio ? That is where 
they should look for comparisons. 

This article appeared in The News Chronicle of October 
28th, 1957 : 

By WiUiam McCance 

Whenever Jacob Epstein produces a major piece of sculpture 
there comes from all sides a flood of abuse j and some of it, were it 
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directed against anyone other than this very tolerant artist, would 
be considered libellous in any court of law. 

I should like to state as clearly as I can where his carvings stand 
in relation to art, if not in relation to the panic-stricken, emotional 
reaction of that section of the loud-voiced public which is heard 
more often than met or seen. 

The general confusion arises from the fact that whereas in 
music, literature and the drama it is recognised that there are 
different kinds, each with its own qualities, there is no such 
recognition^ of different kinds of sculpture. 

To the man-in-the-street it is either good or bad, according to 
whichever mouthpiece provides his ready-made aesthetic fare in 
the daily Press. 

As there were in the old days of the Scottish clans three distinct 
types of pipe music called the small music, the middle music and 
the big music, represented respectively by marches, dance music, 
and the pibroch, so in painting and sculpture there is a similar 
classification. And these three categories of art may be placed in 
the following order : 

(a) Reportage 
(i) Interpretation 
(c) Creation 

Reporting in painting or in sculpture consists of making a 
faithful and accurate copy of the particular subject. 

It requires a certain degree of expert craftsmanship, but little 
creative ability — none, in fact. A number of lurid touches may be 
added here and there to attain effectiveness, in much the same way 
as a good reporter of police court proceedings may embellish his 
write-up to make it more readable. 

Reporting in painting or sculpture may be called Small Art, 
and, of its kind, may be good or bad. 

The second class of art. Interpretation, demands, for itfe success, 
that the artist have some unique quality of personality, which 
comes through the work and gives to it a greater intensity. 

Ho interprets the subject in such a way that the spectator gets 
from it something fresh and new that hitherto has bden hidden 
from him. 

The subject, after flowing through the artist, is ‘made more 
vivid. There is a little creation here 5 but very little. The artist 
is giving to the spectator the benefit of his more interesting 
reaction to the subject-matter. 
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This kind of art might be called the Middle Art., aud has its good 
and had examples. Epstein’s modelled heads are among the best 
examples of interpretive ait. 

In order to understand Big, or Major Art, it may bo best to 
quote from Nietzsche : “ The artist has the ability not to react to 
immediate stimuli.” 

In the major work of art, the subject or idea, when first perceived 
or conceived, is allowed to sink down into the deeper levels of the 
artist’s creative sources, where it is shaped and reshaped, and 
imbued with vitality and organic unity, not only through his 
present life experience, but also through the long-lived memories 
of that httle part of him which has endured from all time through 
his ancestry — ^that little speck within him which links him with 
Adam and the beginning of all things. 

In so far as it reaches to these early sources can the nihjor work 
of art be said to be Primitive. 

It is almost a biological act. Every major work of art embodies 
these creative birth-pangs, and for this reason it is at times lacking 
in the pleasant suavity of the two lesser forms of art. 

For the same reason the grammar used in its exprc.ssion is so 
free from fashionable colloquialism and its teclmiquo must needs 
he so stark in its logic that those who accept only tho immediate 
and conventional values of our present mad civilisation arc bound 
to he shocked by it. 

In the two lesser form's of art, Reportage and In terpretation for 
instance, it may he legitimate for the sculptor to make his stone 
look like human flesh or, for that matter, butter ; but when a 
sculptor is creating a major work he must allow the stone tho logic 
of its own hard nature. 

His idea must be expressed in stone, as stone ; remaining all the 
time stone, but stone with a new •vitality and power added to it. 
Not all major art is successful. There are many failures, for the 
task is greater. 

In a democracy of free peoples there are four possible attitudes 
to a work of this kind. You do not understand it, hut like 
it all the same. You do not understand it, and do not like it. 
You understand it and 'like it. Or you understand it, and do not 
like it. And that is aU that can he said. There is no need for 
hysteria. 

This latest work “by Epstein, “ Consummatum Est ”, satisfies 
the laws of a major work of art. It is logically conceived and 
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rendered in stone. It is no mere reporting or transcribing of 
naturalistic shapes. It is an act of creation. 

It is not an immediate and facile reaction to the subject. It has 
power, vitality and organic unity. In my opinion it comes off. 

Leave Epstein alone and your children will bless you in days to 
come. Strangle him by abuse and receive the immediate blessings 
of Dr. Goebbels and his band of tenth-rate reporters in paint and 
plaster who are leading a nation to cultural suicide. 

On the last day of the showing I went into the Gallery, 
after I had thought everyone had left, and the exhibition was 
supposed to be closed down. I entered the Gallery to look 
upon my work with solitude and silence, and I then noticed 
a man in a corner who came forward and spoke to me of the 
sculpture as if he sensed me to be the sculptor. He spoke 
well and eloquently. He was a foreigner, and when I ques- 
tioned him, he told me he was a German, a Jew, an engineer. 
What impressed me was his evident desire to remain anony- 
mous. A Jew out of Germany. A man of culture and of 
understanding who did not wish me to make anything of 
him personally ! We parted and that is my last impression 
at the end of the Exhibition of Consummatum Est 


^ See Appendix for other articles on “ Consummatum Est 
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DRAWINGS FOR FLEURS DU MJL : 1958 

I MUST SAY AT ONCE THAT MY DRAWINGS EOR BAUDELAIRE 
I consider, at the same time, amongst my best work and 
my greatest failure when exhibited, from the point of 
view of any intelligent appreciation. I had made the 
drawings for an edition of the Fleurs du Mai to bo published in 
America by the Limited Editions Club. I believe only six 
or seven drawings were wanted, but when I started reading 
the text with a view to illustrating it, I found the subject so 
absorbing I made sixty drawings. I believe Mi\ Macy, who 
originally asked me to make the drawings, was somewhat 
taken aback at this over-measure, and I realised that I had 
taken the commission all too seriously. The drawings now 
are scattered, some have been bought, others sent to America, 
and I regret they have not been kept as a collection or 
pubhshed entire. 

I cannot imagine why these^ drawings, so brooded on and 
worked over, were received, l' will not say with contempt, 
though that was also their portion, but with an indifference 
and a coldness I do not understand. They were, in the ugly 
parlance of to-day, “ a flop To my astonishment a poet, 
who I had imagined was practically unknown in England 
and whom I had scarcely eveivheard mentioned, was, according 
to the critics, almost a household word. 

Strange discovery, indeed ! The connoisseurs without 
exception found that I had no “ understanding of the poet 
and that the drawings were “ no more illustrations of Les 
Fleurs du Mai than they were of Bunyan's Pilgrim's 
Progress.” It seemed to me that my blasphemy was con- 
sidered as great, in this case, as in that of the Old Test 
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drawings. This reverence for Baudelaire was really most 
touching, and to the lover of the French Dante, a source of 
great gratification. 

The drawings of the same format, when hung in the 
Gallery, seemed to me like a decoration which could he carried 
out on a large scale with magnificent effect. In these drawings 
I had tried to represent the spiritual, religious, and ecstatic 
sense of the poems with their tragic and soinhre shades, 
avoiding for the most part those cheap sensual interpretations 
in illustrations so commonly found in volumes of the Fleurs 
du MaL I wrote a preface for the catalogue which I will 
quote as appropriate to the story of the drawings. 

Homage k Baudelaire 

Solely to satisfy a craving of my own, I have made these drawings 
ior Les Fleurs du Mai of Baudelaire. This Bible of the modern 
man has long called to me, and brooding upon the powerful and 
subtle images evoked by long reading, a world comes forth filled 
with splendid and maleficent entities. 

I am aware that these are not the first drawings for Les Fleurs 
du Mai, but I have felt that the erotic and sensuous side has hitherto 
been unduly stressed and that drawings of seductive mulattos, 
exotic negresses, and nostalgic eldorados do not altogether sum up 
Baudelaire. This forestalls, perhaps, the charge that I have 
neglected to illustrate such poems as “ L’invitation au Voyage ” or 
“ Le Beau Navire 

For long I have been haunted by the images of revolt, anguish, 
and despair — disgust with the world and self, expressed in Les 
Fleurs du Mol. 

To evoke upon paper this profoundly felt and pitiful drama was 
an aim that called for imaginative and courageous treatment. Here 
is an adventure wholly of the soul. Man caught in the snare of 
sinful existence seeks to escape “ La conscience dans le Mai 

My technique, my plan of pencil drawings, with a result some- 
what like that of lithography, is justified by the austere and 
measured form of the poems. 

Out of sixty drawings I sold fifteen, a very poor result, 
and after a fortnight I withdrew the drawings, as I found 
the Gallery Directors out of sympathy with them and really 
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rather ashamed of them. In such an atmosphero of hostility 
I thought it best to shut down and withdraw. 

In exhibiting, one must at times accept defeat, and go on 
and not brood too much on failure. 

The Daily Mail Art Critic wrote as follows : 

Horror and near-obscenity, with no aesthetic value that I can 
perceive, stamp Epstein’s new drawings on view at the Tooth 
Gallery from to-day. 

They are pencil illustrations for Baudelaire’s Fleurs du Mai, 
a collection of poems which, when published in 1837, brought 
their author to the dock on a charge of offending against public 
morals. 

Baudelaire is one of the cursed princes of literature. His associa- 
tion with a perverse coloured woman, his mighty mind obsessed 
by diseased sensuousness, his drift in currents of vice and weakxioss, 
despite advantages of birth, and his recourse to opium and drink 
which brought on paralysis and early death — these form a tragic 
sequence rarely paralleled in the annals of genius. 

But geniiis of the purest water redeems his abasement like 
repentance the sinner. 

The Fleurs du Mai — flowers of evil, indciod— are a garden of 
verbal beauty astonishing in its tropical luxuriance. The grandeur 
of its accumulated growth fills the beholder with heart-wrung 
respea and holy pity. 

Its flaming wealth of colour, black and red, overawe like a vision 
of Satanic fate clasping a magnificent but defenceless soul. 

What has Epstein done with all this ? 

He has retained the morbidity, the shameless lasciviousness, 
and made them even more tangible. 

Visual images immobilise hterary imagery and break the 
solemn cadence of inspired verse, which gradually effaces even 
the clearest descriptive passages. 

And Epstein has produced no beauty of form and composition 
analogous to Baudelaire’s rhythmic language and able to off-set 
the gruesomeness or indecency of the themes. 

Take the lines : 

Les yei^ fixes sur moi, comme un tigre domptd, 

D’un air vague et r^veur elle essayait des poses, 

Et la candeur unie k la lubricitd 

Donnait un charme neuf h ses metamorphoses . . . 
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The voluptuous temptress, as figured by Epstein in the guise 
of a naked malformed contortionist practising a particularly grace- 
less twist of the torso. Imagine Epstein’s notoriously ugly statues 
of “ Night ” and ‘‘ Genesis ” grotesquely playing the role of 
Potiphar’s wife, and you have his attempt at invoking Baudelaire’s 
muse. 

The entire series — ^with misshapen females, sometimes decapi- 
tated, always repellent 5 lewd navvies fresh from or leaving for the 
torturer’s rack 5 and disgusting embryos — ^is an insult to good taste 
— and to Baudelaire. 

One sympathises with Epstein’s view that ‘‘ drawings of seductive 
mulattos, exotic Negresses and nostalgic Eldorados do not altogether 
sum up Baudelaire Unfortunately his transposition is even 
worse. 

It confirms my belief that great poetry is best left unillustrated. 

Pierre Jeannerat. 

- The Observer headed its article : 

Cockroaches or Flowers 

Baudelaire Plus Epstein 
By Jan Gordon 

For certain kinds of effects cqIout may be felt as an intruder, 
and, like Picasso in his big decoration Guernica ”, Epstein, in his 
illustrations of Les Fleurs du Mai at Tooth’s Gallery, has restricted 
his medium to what might be almost called pencil “ painting ” 
to keep in harmony with the “ austere and measured form of the 
poems ”. 

When a man with the artistic intelligence of an Epstein, says 
“ this bible of modern man has long called to me, and brooding 
upon the powerful and subtle images evoked by long reading, a 
world comes forth filled with splendid and maleficent entities ”, 
we should pause before making a hasty critidsm. Nevertheless, 
just as when a musician turns a poem into song, so when a painter 
turns a poem into image there is always grave danger that the 
poet gets overlaid. Clearly the marriage between the bitter, short- 
lived nostalgic Baudelaire — ^passionate and disgusted reyoltd 
though he was — and the stone-hewing, muscular sculptor, highly 
capable of moulding his own life into something like the shape he 
intended it to be, was bound to result in a strange progeny. 

Epstein also says “ I made these drawings solely to satisfy a 
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craving of ray own ”, biiL lUo result is so dynumically forcible to 
crudity that ho is in danger of ohlilcraling much of what Baudelaire 
raay mean to us. After all, Baudelaire did (uuille his poems 
Les Fleurs du Mai, and that is implicit in the (piality of the poems 5 
had he called them “ Les Cafards du Msd ”, Epstein’s drawings 
would have been more wholly apjiropriato. 

In fact, one might counsel those who prefer Baudelaire to 
Epstein to keep away, but those who prefer Epstein to Baudelaire 
'to go at any cost. 

There is little to choose for viciousness of statement 
between the reviews above and that below. In tlic best Neio 
Statesman manner is the following : 

Now I must place a word about the drawings at Tooth’s. 

“ Solely to satisfy a craving of my own ”, Mr. Epstein explains, 

“ I have made these drawings for Les Fleurs du Mai of Baudelaire.” 
Nobody will question his right to satisfy so private a need, but was 
It necessary to expose the results to the public, gaze ? Mr. Epstein’s 
virtues have always been vigour and exprGssiv<!ne8s, and in his 
better works these have gone far to compensate for the absence of 
distinction and sensibility. But Baudelaire is a groat classical poet, 
at once marmoreal and exquisitely fine. The Racine of tire 
Romantic Movement. Illustrations by Flaxman for Dofoe, by 
Marie Laurencin for Whitman, by Kokoschka for Pope, could not 
be more unsuitable than those Mr. Epstein has made for Baudelaire. 
And not only are they impertinent, they must bo classed among 
the emptiest works that he has ever exhibited. Ho has sought to 
express revolt, anguish and despair — emotions that the present 
condition of man must excite in every artist — ^but compared with 
Picasso’s Guernica drawings, these are hardly more significant 
than graffiti. One does not need to be a Blimp in order to feel 
that ugliness is not enough. The ^eater one’s devotion to Baude- 
laire, the less one can enjoy these unlucky illustra'tions. Upstairs 
in the same gallery there is a roomful of Paul Nash paintings, most 
of them not new, but a nice enough sight for one’s sore eyes. 

From vulgar abuse to the would-be humours of the above 
is a short step. What is odd is that the critic, knowing full 
well that his eyes are going to be sorely tried by my drawings, 
should go out of his way to afflict himself with these horrors, 
as the exhibit of Mr. Nash’s work was in a quite Afferent 
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part of th« house. The high-brow uiUc is oflou ainioy('<l to 
find himself iu iho same bout as the low-brow critic with regard 
to me. How irritating to find yourself bedfellow with the 
gutter journalist in questions of art ! The high-brow crilu; 
gets round this by asserting that his low-brow twin dislikes 
me for the “ wrong reasoits ”. The truth is thut, of course', 
I staitd in the light of some little bantam-weight sculptor 
of their own^ whose sole distinction is an endless capacity for 
borrowing and watering down Picasso, Maillol, or Despiau. 

After the foregoing three reviews, readers might turn with 
relief to an article from The Birmingham Mail by L. B. 
Powell : 

It is the Baudelaire of a very human compassion that Epstein 
sees in these drawings for Les Fleurs du Mai. 

These verses of an unforgettably poignant beauty aro for him 
“ this Bible of the modern man ”, long brooding u|x)n which, ho 
writes in the foreword of the catalogue, “ brings forth a world 
filled with splendid and maleficent entities 

Some of the entities are like the gargoyles at Winchcombf^, to 
take the best near examples of Gothic fantasy wlu<'h F.psloiii’s 
drawings resomhlo iu their fertility of invention, and occu.sionally 
in manner. 

And there is a curious reflection for you : the (.lolhic; gargoyle 
was an adventure of the soul — a phrase which Epstein uses in 
description of his work. Adventures of the soul aro not, unfortu- 
nately, popular nowadays. In any case, they are likely too soon 
to be confronted by the modern Inquisition of totalitarianism. 


EsSENTIAI. HuiyCANISM 

More than a Gothic reminder, however, is to be seen in these 
absorbing drawings. In manner and emotional significance theys 
are widely varied. Horo and there they have a mownfulness 
a profundity of serious expression which irresistibly rep«t|, 
mysticism of Da Vinci. ^ ^ 

If, on the whole, they should be found strange and 
understand, that must be because the 
which they aro an expression, like the Terses 
in itself a quality in eclipse to-day, imthe 
more than most things. 
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“ For long ”, writes Epstein, “ I liavo boon Kauntcd by the 
images of revolt, angnisli and dospair—disgusL with the world and 
self expressed in Les Fleurs du Mai." But lot it not be imagined 
that the drawings arc piquant titbits offered to the public appetite 
omnivorous for the confessions of the great. Nor are they tracts 
for the times, except in the sense that all Art is a tract for the 
times. 

The fact is that they exemplify the real and the rare aitistic 
capacity for making a personal statement to which a universal 
significance is added. Art, or what passes for it, is everything 
nowadays, from the exercises of an arid intclleclualism to the 
erotic perversities of surrealism. But it still remains for Epstein 
to beat the abstractionists and the surrealists at their own game by 
^ving us an art in which the intellectual expression is made 
properly the vehicle of the emotion intended to bo conveyed. To 
put it another way, he comes at natural forms through a creative 
intelligence which, knowing the values of symbolism and its limits, 
can invest the forms with the meaning that is achieved only through 
the language of art. 

Greater. Subtlety 

These drawings reveal a decided advance in the command of 
the subtleties of linear forms of expression as compared with the 
Old Testament drawings of a few years ago. ITere and there, 
perhaps, greater use of the effect of chiaroscuro would not come 
amiss, the dramatic purport being what it is. But on technical 
grounds it is illuminating to observe the freedom and resourceful- 
ness in which rhythmic patterns are discovered to fit the emotional 
theme. They vary from such relatively simple devices as the 
“ Danse Macabre ” drawing, where a recumbent skeleton-like 
figure is seen against a background in which a fountain plays, to 
the elaborate synthesis of elliptical forms in one of the drawings 
to “ Une Gravure Fantastique ”. 

The directness of inspiration from the text is evident in most 
examples, and is matched, in a unique degree, by ease and grace 
of accomplishment. Les Fleurs du Mai is a theme felt acutely 
enough and of the artist’s joy in creation there is no doubt. 



Chapter Twenty 

“ADAM”': 1938-1959 

M y last large carving was worked in a block 
of alabaster that had been for several years in 
my studio. The conception, fairly clear in my 
mind in its general outlines, developed a law of 
its own as it proceeded, and I managed to get a tremendous 
movement within the compass of a not very wide, upright 
stone. The movement hes not in flung-out forms, but in 
an inner energy, comparable to a dynamo where a tre- 
mendous energy is generated. Into no other work had I 
merged myself so much, yet an Australian said to me : “It 
is as if a people had done tHs work and not just an individual.” 
I feel also that generations spoke through me, and the irmer 
urge that took shape here was the universal one. 

For some time, owing to my having portraits to do, I was 
retarded in finishing it. Then having a couple of months of 
freedom, I made a great spurt, working on it relentlessly, 
day after day, and I had it in a fit state to exhibit when my 
long-promised exhibition at the Leicester Gallery took place. 

I am not particularly secretive about my work, but I find 
that if I show a work of mine to friends in the process of 
carving, they are incHned to try and stay my hand by 
exclaiming : “Oh, leave it hke that. It is so interesting in 
that state.” 

A carving is interesting from the moment you begin it, 
and in that lies the danger of showing an unfinished work ; 
so I make it a rule not to show myjjarvings. I am therefore 
accused of being secretive. In this case, I only let my .Gallery 
Directors know at first that I was at work upon an “ Adam ”, 
and with this they had to be content. When I did let them 
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see the carving, they said nothing and left my studio. The 
next day they wrote to me saying that they could not see 
their way to shovnng the statue. I was astounded, and did 
not try to persuade them. Their fears seemed groundless to 
me, and I recalled with amusement that this Gallery had, 
a short time before this, shown a series of French coloured 
engravings that were decidedly “ near the bone ”, in fact 
did not leave anything ambiguous as far as frankness went. 

As I had other work to show, bronzes and a series of draw- 
ings of children, I was anxious about the success of my 
exhibition, and let it be known that I would’ not withdraw 
my “ Adam ” and exhibit the rest. Thereupon the Directors 
paid another visit to my studio, finally to make up their 
minds. I left them alone with “ Adam ” for three hours, 
after which, with many qualms and forebodings, they agreed 
to show the carving. 

All this I took in a rather bantering spirit, as I could not 
for the life of me see anything to be afraid of. The result 
justified my anticipations. The exjxggeratcd fears of the 
Directors were superfluous, interest in the work was shown 
by the attendance, and apart from the usual intentional 
misunderstandings of a section of the Press, and the deliberate 
personal insults of the so-called “ Left Intelligentsia ”, the 
work was well received. Perhaps I have at last educated the 
pubhc, if not to complete understanding, to, at any rate, a 
more tolerant attitude. 

Foaming at the mouth and foul abuse were for once absent. 
The only drawback in this exhibition was that a collection of 
child studies, on which I had set much store, was completely 
overlooked. So much for the interest in beautiful sculpture 
and drawings that a great many persons profess. They 
exclaim : “ Why does not Epstein do something beautiful ? 
Why always monsters ? ” You exhibit a collection of drawings 
of children and bronzes into which you have put your 
matured talent, and the gaze of all these people is spell- 
botmd upon “ the Monster ”, and they fail utterly to see 
the small works for which they have always clamoured. Go 
into any Gallery in London — ^the British Museum, ths 
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National Gallery, the Tate Gallery, or South Kensington 
Museum — and you will find them empty. You can enjoy 
works without any crowding. Perhaps you will see a solitary 
wastrel trying to snatch a few minutes’ sleep upon a bench. 
When I first hved in London I had a studio near the British 
Museum, and for a period visited it daily. I can say that 
never once did I meet a sciilptor there. In fact, I discovered 
that sculptors would be rather ashamed to he seen in the 
British Musetun, as painters would not care to be caught in 
the National Gallery. Their notion is that they wotdd be 
thought to be cribbing something, borrowing something, and 
of course that would never do. Artists have a feeling that if 
they studied ancient work they would be thought less original, 
liable to be influenced. English Art students do not mind 
being influenced by some third-rate teacher in an Art 
School, but at the idea of being influenced by the great works 
in the Museum by a Raphael, a Mantegna, or a Veronese, 
I csm almost hear them exclaim : “ God save us ! Never ! ” 
Despite the scepticism and fears of the Directors of the 
Leicester Gallery, the “ Adam ” was well received. Some of 
the criticism was naturally hostile, but no more so than 
usual. When a purchaser came along”, the Gallery was 
astotmded, and also the newspapers, who showed their 
hostility by leading articles commenting on the purchase. 
One paper wondered why a “ statue completely out of joint ”, 
as it called it, should be bought, and another commented 
on the purchase price, which weis rumoured as seven thousand 
pounds, and expressed its eimazement and almost horror 
that a work of sculpture should fetch so high a price. This 
paper, which naturally reports deals in business amounting 
to htmdreds of thousands, nay millions of pounds, with no 
comment, raised its eyebrows in astonishment that I coidd 
“ easily ” earn seven thousand pounds. One thinks of what is 
spent on armaments, warships, aeroplanes, gas, and en^nes 
of destruction of all kinds in the yvorld, the industries of 
death. Think of the manner in which millions of money are 
made on the Stock Exchange, by looking at the ticker-in 
offices, vvith the help of managers, vast staffs, and with no 
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surprising comment by leader critics j yet the fact that a 
sculptor, single-handed, could with all his out-of-pocket 
expenses, over-head charges for studio, sustenance for himself 
and his family, and the labour of about fifteen months, earn 
the magnificent sum of seven thousand pounds, passes then- 
belief. Of this sum received, one quarter is deducted for the 
Gallery, another quarter or more goes to the Income Tax, 
and to sum up, and to make the whole thing more grotesque, 
the actual price of the work was not one-quarter of the 
published sum. 

The vast sums expended on death and destruction, or for 
millions of foolish and banal activities, ai-e taken for granted. 

To end this chromcle to my own satisfaction for once, I 
will leave out the mud-slinging articles and comments, and 
publish two reviews : one by L, B. Powell in The Birmingham 
Mail of June 9th, 1939, and the other by William McCance 
in Pidure Post of June 24th, 1939. 

This is -Mr. Powell’s : 

Crowded private view days are not the best occasions for seeing 
great works of art, but they cannot be improved upon for hearing 
what people' say regarding them. I shall remember yesterday’s 
private view at the Leicester Galleries, London, of Epstein’s 
“ Adam ”, his latest, and in every way his most impo.sing addition 
to the series of big-scale carvings which are unequalled in the free 
sculpture of om- time, for a chance conversation with a visitor 
from New York, 

To me ”, she said, with that charming diffidence which seems 
characteristic of cultured New Yorkers, “ ‘ Adam ’ is as if it were 
not made by a man, but by mankind.” 

Now there is a phrase which any professional writer upon art 
must envy. Powerful impressions are not often sorted out with 
such clarity, or with such complete embodying of a word of thought 
in a few words, and I am sure nothing better than this can be said 
about “ Adam ”. 

With equal confidenefe it can be said that no one who sees only 
a photographic reproduction of this piece of monumental sculpture 
in alabaster (I call it “ free ” because it is unrelated to any archi- 
tectural requirements) can feel about it in the same way. The 
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experience is one to be gained only in tbe presence of the thing 
itself: and there, it is to be feared, the melancholy end to all 
philosophic or other speculation upon the emotions expressed in 
any manifestation of the creative artistic impulse would be to say 
one either is, or is not, born to the way of grasping its meaning. 

Earth Bound 

But this is a sort of doctrine of determinism, applied perhaps 
much too readily to what is very far from being ineluctable or 
unchangeable. We may reject an idea outright, think it wholly 
disposed of, and yet unconsciously be profoundly influenced by it. 
I take the American visitor’s words to mean what Epstein himself 
hoped and knew he would mean in this elemental depiction of man, 
earth-bound but reaching upwards because man knows no other 
destiny, and can put himself, when all his frailty is reckoned, to no 
better purpose. 

Not, it is important to observe if and when you are lucky enough 
to stand before the carving itself,' reaching upwards vrith the hands, 
which are raised only to the level of the chest and there significantly 
left ; but reaching mentally with all his faculties on the stretch, 
with tire mind symbolised by the head thrown back until its line 
is horizontal and the eyes escape detection in their skyward stare. 

The whole attitude of the figure is this gesture of reaching, and 
they will escape the deep extra-physical meaning of “Adam” 
who point out that the features of the face cannot be seen without 
the aid of a ladder. This objection, one very likely to be heard, 
springs from the same fallacy as some of the objections tc 
“Genesis”, and accordingly, “Let’s see if we recognise the 
woman ” becomes “Do we baow anybody like this man ? ” — ^as 
if sculpture, when it is the image of thought, should be judged 
by its resemblance to people we meet in the street. 

And yet, standing before “ Adam ” long enough, it is presentlji 
made obvious that we do know him very well indeed: We meet 
him in fact, every day, for he is none other than otur next-dooi 
neighbour. He has been our neighbour since man began, and 
tikely as not, he perceives in our own lineaments jiist the same points 
3f identification. 

Non-Acceftancb , ■ 

Therefore I would say, to blazes with the idea of recognising 
him as a detachable entity. He is not a man, but mankind, and a 
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point about this universal analogy is sm-ely that genius is so far 
removed from abnormality that it is always pregnant with meaning 
for men everywhere. To winch it may be added that the culture 
of any period or of any people is to be measured by the readiness 
with which it accepts those who are subsequently regarded by 
general consent as geniuses. My American commentator desired 
to know if Epstein had been accepted in England, to which I felt 
obliged to reply that he had not. 

I believe this in spite of the fact that an exhibition of flower 
paintings by him, or of Old Testament drawings, or portraits of 
children, will sell out in a few days ; and of the fact that the 
bronze portraits are fairly well bought, or of the knowledge that 
“ Night ” and “ Day ” have not yet been pulled down to make 
room for a group by a Royal Academician sliowing a dance of 
sugar-plum fairies. 

I believe it because acceptance, in the sense in which we are 
thinking, would imply widespread admission of the influence of 
the artist as a teacher of truths that are essentially religious in 
nature : between which and being a teacher of religion a world of 
difference exists. 

Yes, but with “ Adam” in mind, what sort of truths ? I can 
best attempt an answer by saying that if the carving has any 
influence at all upon thought and feeling, it must surely be to send 
us away humbled. Not, please, in Uriah Heep’s understanding 
of the word, but essentially, the taking on of humility. 

And there’s the rub. the American visitor remarked 

that we have lost the faculty of looking at things simply, she 
was implying also that we have become so knowledgeable as to 
resist, with a good deal of indignation, the underlying expectation 
of the creative genius that we should look upon his work as if it 
were something done for the very first time. The suggestion even 
that it is part of the artist’s business to teach us humility accounts 
for the continued strangeness, the remoteness of Epstein, and the 
repulsion which many feel towards his work. We swing easily to 
the opposite view ; it has become barbarous to suppose that we 
retain any relic of primitive man. What with one thing and 
another the methods and materials of modern war for example, 
we are confident that we have civilised the brute out of existence 
and do not feel flattered when Epstein or anybody else has the 
effrontery to hint that we are still groping, as he groped, towards 
some irresistible light. = r 6 r 7 
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Not to put too fine a point on it, it seems to me Epstein is rejected 
because, after all, he is inferring that the blasphemy may be in 
hearts other than his own. Of “ Adam ” it is certainly true, as of 
most other art, that we find in it what we bring to it. 

L. B. POWELL.l 


1 See Appendix : “ Adam ” : 1939, for article in Picture Post, by 
William McCance, June 24th, 1939. 



Chapter Twenty-One 

STUDIES OF CHILDREN 

I HAVE ALWAYS BEEN ATTRACTED BY CHILDREN AS MODELS 
for plastic work. I feel that the life of children has 
hardly been touched upon in sculpture, and this repre- 
sentation is avoided perhaps because of the difficulties 
that confront an artist who sets out to present a child. 
For one thing the child cannot sit still, and to compel a child 
to be quiet is at once to destroy the spontaneity and charm 
which lie in its frank and natural expressions. Yet I have 
attempted time after time this most difficult subject for sculp- 
ture, In Joan Greenwood, there is the precocious cliild with 
elfin smile, and also in portraits of Peggy Jean. I made 
many studies— Peggy Jean “ Laughing Studies ” and Peggy 
Jean “ Sleeping Studies ”. Lately I have indulged my fancy 
for this expression in sculpture by studies of coloured children, 
and the studies of Jackie and others in bronze, and drawings, 
of which I have made a whole series of endless moods and 
variety of movement. Here again I have not restrained 
myself, but freely given what I have observed and felt, and 
I know that I have by no means exhausted the subject. The 
Florentines had a special love of children. From Donatello’s 
mad incarnations of robust vitahty, to graceful Verrocchio’s, 
to the waywardness of a Desiderio Da Settignano. 

To work from a child the sculptor has to have endless 
patience. He must wait and observe, and observe and wait. 
The small forms, so seemiilgly simple, are in reality so subtle, 
and the hunting of the form is an occupation that is at once 
tantalising and fascinating. At the end of an hour or two the 
nerves of an artist are torn to shreds, and neurasthenia and 
. eye-str^ na^ht well result from a too prolonged preoccupa- 
tion with this form of sculptural expression. 
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A Babe 

This “ Babe ” confronts time and his destiny 'with ro'und, 
creased arms and hands held out before him, as if in self- 
protection. He boldly and trustingly looks out upon a world 
newly born to his -vision. This is a man-child, and his 
sturdy frame is like that of an Egyptian King in its compact 
lines. Every form full, complete, and with a sense of new, 
fresh power. This man-child confronts a world which we 
older ones know only too well, and our grey, haggard glance 
must light up at this fresh revelation — an undying flame of 
Hfe embodied again. 

The Studies of Peggy-Jean 

To have a child to work from was delightful. The httle 
Peggy Jean was a real source of inspiration. I never tired 
of watching her, and to watch her was, for me, to work from 
her. To make studies in clay of all her moods f and when she 
tired and fell asleep, there was something new to do, charming 
and complete. To work from a child seemed to me the only 
work worth doing, and I was prepared to go on for the rest 
of my life looking at Peggy Jean, and making new studies of 
her. I exhibited these later in one of my exhibitions, and the 
reactions of some persons were far from amcising. Of the 
“ Peggy Jean Asleep ”, one kind soul said : “ How cruel 
of -Mr. Epstein to compel a child to pose like that.” Others 
said : “ She is not at all a pretty child,” as if that was the 

sole business of the artist to find a “ pretty ” child to work 
from. 

I regret that I have not done more children, and I plan 
some day to do only children. I think I should be quite 
content -with that, and not bother about the grown-ups at all. 
I would love to fill my studio with studies of children. 
Children just born. Children growing up. Children nude. 
Children in fsmtastic costumes en prince, with pets of all kinds, 
and toys. Dark children. Piccaninnies, Chinese, Mongolian- 
eyed children. 
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This is a fancy, a dream of iniiui, but naturally I must 
sometimes turn to and earn a living like other persons, and 
not indulge too much in strange and unrcalisable longings 
and desires. 


Deawings of Jackie 

I begin the drawings of Jackie, and at first my drawings 
are somewhat sketchy, loose, although from the beginning I 
know what I want to render. It is the life, free, careless, and 
apprehensive at the same time, of the little boy with his 
lively intelligence and quick ways, especially his eyes, and 
also his expressive hands in their infinite and unconscious 
gestures, that I wish to capture. I find that I must have 
great patience, as there is no such thing as posing, and I 
have to watch for the return of a gesture and the movement 
of the head. The same movement of the arms or hands never 
seems to recur, and I often rise after an hour or two, enervated 
and discouraged, with nothing to show but an abandoned 
beginning. Gradually I seem to gain in swiftness and 
assurance, and the drawings become more satisfactory. I 
reject a dozen drawings, and one seems to me to have got 
something of the little fellow’s peculiarity. I have him read 
to, and that fixes his attention. The stories with pictures 
hold him, especially drawings of animals. Rabier’s graphic 
accounts, above all, and stories about snakes fascinate him. 
At the adventures of the monkey, the rabbit, the hedgehog, 
and the ducks, he roars with delight, and I then work with 
devoted fury and attention. In time I see hundreds of things 
to do, all different, and the drawings are like preludes and 
fugues, or to put it better, variations on a theme — ^the theme 
of young child life. An endless series of variations. I can 
see no monotony in my studies of this boy, although that is the 
easiest and readiest criticism. To-day, variety means some- 
thing different.from what it once did. To me, the changes of 
expression in a child’s head, the change of the direction of the 
pupil of the eye, the contraction and expansion of the eye, the 
cha^e in nostrils and cheeks, give great variety, such 
variety that it would take a Hghly sensitive and skilful 
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observer to record. A technique must be at one’s command, 
transcending mere stylism. The aim must be achieved, 
whatever the means. As I say, I work with fury and appetite, 
and before the miracle of the child’s moods, I am , almost 
nonplussed ^ but a partial achievement spurs me on, and 
with the multiplicity of drawings I feel the abundant harvest 
has made my efforts well worth while. I look upon this body 
of drawings of a child as a legacy well worth achieving. In 
reviewing them now, I see a development in technique, and 
a final mastery, also great variety of line, and rendering of 
form, through light and shade. I compare these drawings 
with any others I have made, and am pleased at their lightness 
and solidity. I feel really sorry that I have sold a number, as 
I would have liked to have kept them intact as a collection. 
My drawings of Jackie present a period of my life, and mark 
out, through drawings, a plastic expression I am proud of. 
To have captured the fugitive and endless expressions and 
changes of movement of a child has been a rare experience. 



Chapter Twenty-Two 

THE BRITISH MUSEUM AND GREEK SCULPTURE 


S OME FEW YEARS AFTER THE WAR, IN VISITING THE 
British Museum, I noticed that some of the Greek 
Marbles were being restored. This reprehensible 
practice I had thought long gone out. Later, one day, 
to my horror, I noticed that the Demeter Statue had been 
tampered with, a plaster nose had been added, and other 
additions had been made to shoulders and neck. Also the 
head had received a savage scraping. I had observed with 
apprehension how workmen of the Museum wore severely 
manhandling the Marbles with some kind of sand and 
scrubbing brushes. This restoration of so beautiful a work as 
the Demeter made me feel that I had reached the end of my 
endurance, so I wrote a letter on May 2nd, 1921, to Th^ 
Tirfies as follows : 

Sir, 

All those who care for antique sculpture view with astonish- 
ment and dismay the present policy followed by the British 
Museum authorities in restoring the Marbles, that is, working them 
up with new plaster noses, etc. 

I have remarked with growing alarm marble after marble so 
treated during the last year. I felt the futility of protesting, and 
so held my peace, but now that the incredible crime of “ restoring ” 
the head of the Demeter of Cnidus has at last been committed, 
the atrocity calls for immediate protest. 

No doubt the Museum authorities do not really like the Marbles 
in their possession, but why they should translate the masterpieces 
into something more nearly approaching the Albert Moore ideal 
of Grwk, passes my understanding. The Demeter has not only 
been improved with a new plaster nose, but to brins: the rest of 
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the head into consistency with the nose, the whole face has been 
scraped and cleaned, thus destroying the mellow golden patine of 
centuries. Other important pieces “ itnproved ’* are the marble 
boy extracting a thorn froln his foot, and the very fine priestess 
from Cnidus, so altered as to give an entirely different effect from 
that it originally had. How long are these vandals to have in their 
“ care ” the golden treasury of sculpture which at least they might 


leave untouched. 


Yours respectfully. 


Jacob Epstein. 


For my letter I was severely taken, to task. Professor 
Gardiner wrote a letter in defence of the Museum authorities 
and said it was only a matter of difference of opinion between 
two schools of thought, in fact, merely an academic question. 
Any damage to the statues was scouted, and the discussion 
ended by The Times itself awarding the Museiun officials 
100 per cent marks, the maximum, for their custodianship, 
I suppose. 

Two years later Dr. Bernard Smith hit upon the idea of 
squirting on to the Demeter’s head raspberry juice from a 
syringe. This again called the attention of the British 
Museum officials to the restorations, and this amazing incident 
was instrumental in finally convincing them of the wisdom 
of removing the false nose. However, all this was only a 
prelude to something far graver which has happened this 
year (1959), and of which the last has not yet been heard. 

That is the cleaning and restoring of the Elgin Marbles. 
So far, any damage done has remained a mystery, as the 
Marbles have not since been put on view, but a speaker in 
"the House, referring to his report from the British Museum 
authorities, said : 

The Marbles are in process of transference to the new GaHeiy, 
but none of those so far transferred have suffered in any way by 
the removal. So far as cleaning is concerned, I am informed by the 
Trustees of the British Museiun that there has been some 
tmauthoiised cleaning of some of the Marbles, but that it is not 
yet possible to determine precisely what the effect has been. I 
am assured, however, that the effects are imperceptible to anyone 
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but mi oxpci-l, and f lliiiik it lollows thal lliu intrinsic Loauly of 
the Marbles lias not Ixkmi impaired. 

(Extract from The Times, May 2t)tli, 1959, from a speech by 
Captain Crookshank, Financial Secretary to the 'rroa.sury.) 

Also the rosigjtialion of fwo officials and l,lio dismissal of 
the Head Cleatier from the Museum Staff })oint to some 
very grave condition of the Elgin Marhh's. See the admissions 
of the Head Cleaner in The. Daily Express. Mr. Arthur 
Holcombe, the Head Cleaner of the Britisli Museum, in an 
interview said ; 


I was told to begin cleaning the Elgin Marbles two years ago. 
As head man I was put in charge of six Museum Labourers. We 
were given a solution of soap and water and ammonia. First we 
brushed the dirt off the Marbles with a soft brush. Tlien we 
applied the solution with the same brush. After that we spnged 
them dry, then wiped them over with distilled water. 

That was all wo wore told to do. To get off some of the dirtier 
spots I rubbed the Marbles with a hhmt copper tool. Some of them 
werei as black with dirt as that grate, said Mr. Holcombe, pointing 
to his grate. 

As far as I know, all that had been done for years to clean them 
was to blow them with bellows. 

The other men borrowed iny copper tools and rubbed the 
Marbles with them as 1 did. I knew it would not do them any 
harm, because the copper is softer than the stone. I have used the 
same tools for cleaning the Marbles at the Museum under four 
Directors. 

One or two of the slabs of the frieze came up ratlter white, and 
I am afraid they caused the trouble. But anybody who knows 
anything about marble knows that if you treat two slabs in exactly 
the same manner it is possible that they will come up a different 
colour. ' ■ . 


AU the time that we were working, Officials of the Museum 
were passing through the room. We had been at it fifteen months, 
when I was told there was a complaint. 

The six men and I were called before the Committee of Trustees 
md the Director of the Museum. We went in separately and they 
Kfed us all kinds of questions about how we had been cleaning the 

{May im, 1959.) 


PAUL ROBESON 
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I have repeatedly pointed out the danger to our national 
heritage from officials who have no expert or technical know- 
ledge of sculpture, and I have insisted that sculptors — men 
who are brought up with sculpture — should J)e on the board 
of Trustees. My advice is ignored and one would imagine 
from the attitude of the official bodies that I was, ironically 
enough, the enemy of the antique work, instead of, as it 
happens, its most sincere protector. In a controversy carried 
on lately in The Times, Sir George Hill, a former Director 
of the British Museum, seemed bent, as you will see from 
letters here given, on proving that my eye-sight deceived me 
and that I, the sculptor Epstein, mistook a plaster cast for a 
marble ! To such miserable shifts do the Museum officials 
descend in their efforts to discredit criticism of their stupidities. 

On May 19th I wrote to The Times as follows : 


Sir, 

In your issue of May 2nd, 1921, I protested against the 
cleaning and restoring of the Greek Marbles at the British Museum, 
particularly the Demeter of Cnidus. My protest went unheeded, 
and I was jeered at for concerning myself with what I was told was 
no business of mine. Eighteen years have passed, and now the 
cleaning and restoration of the Elgin Marbles are causing uneasi- 
ness, and questions are asked as to whether the famous Marbles 
have been damaged in the process. The British Museum authorities 
have admitted that the change in the Marbles is only to be dis- 
tinguished by the practised eye “of an expert ”, wherever that 
resides ! An interview published in the Press with the Head 
Cleaner of the Marbles has elicited the information that a copper 
tool “ softer than marble ” (how incredible) was use<3L Why a 
cleaner and six hefty men should be allowed for fifteen mohths to 
tamper with the Elgin Marbles, as revealed by the 
passes the comprehension of a sculptor. When will 
Museum’ authorities understand that they are^oidy tho ( 
anil never the creatois of theSe mastwjtteoes ? 
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Sir George Hill answered tins letter by writing to The 
Times ; 

Sir, 

In bis letter to you of to-day’s date Mr. Jacob Epstein 
refers to his letter of May 2nd, 1921, in which ho complained of 
the “ cleaning ” and restoring of the Greek Marbles at the British 
Museum, particularly the Dcmeter of Cnidus. Ho now complains 
that his protest went unheeded 5 but he must have missed the 
statement of your issue on May 5rd and Professor Gardiner’s 
letter of May 4 th. Had he read these ho would have understood 
that the Demeter had not boon cleaned in the drastic way which 
he alleged. The “ restoration ” was confined to the experimental 
addition of the nose in plaster which could bo easily, and was 
indeed immediately afterwards, removed. 

A point that was not made in those communications, however, 
may be mentioned here. The Domotor has never had a “ mellow 
golden patine ” within living memory. (My own memories of 
her go back to the eighties.) But the pla.ster cast which, for safety’s 
sake, filled her place during the War was of a nice yellow colour. 
Mr. Epstein must have become accustomed to the cast, which less 
expert critics than himself may well have taken for an original. 

I may he allowed to add that no such thing as “ restoration ” of 
the Parthenon Marbles has been or will be undertaken as long as 
the authorities of the British Museum have them in their keeping ; 
and no “ cleaning " other than simple washing with neutral soap 
and distilled water is authorised in the Museum. I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, GEORGE HiLE. 

{May 20th, 1959.) 

I ansvvered this letter of Sir George Hill’s by writing to 
The Times on May 22nd, 1959, as follows : 

Sir, 

With regard to the Elgin Marbles and the Demeter of 
Cnidus, Sir George Hill in his letter in your issue of to-day imagines 
that I took no cognisance of the letters and statements following 
my letter of May 2nd, 1921. He mentions Professor Percy Gar- 
diner’s letter of May 4th, 1921, in which, as I recall, the Professor 
indulged himself in what was to my mind merely a scholastic 
di^usrion and ignored the vital issues at stake. 
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All these letters and statements, as I pointed out in my letter 
n your last issue, were directed towards one purpose, which was 
:o point out how wrong I was in criticising the British Museum 
mthorities, and I summed them all up there by saying simply, 

‘ My protest went unheeded.’’ The proof of this statement is 
:hat there is now a very grave question about the cleaning of the 
Elgin Marbles. 

Sir George Hill was Keeper at the British Museum during the 
years 1921-50 and he will doubtless be able to recall that, far from 
the Demeter’s restorations being removed immediately, they were 
only removed in February, 1925, about two years later, when Dr. 
Bernard Smith, exasperated beyond endurance by the obduracy 
of the Museum authorities, had squirted coloured juice on the head 
of the Demeter, thereby forcing the Museum to take action. 

Sir George is at circumstantial pains to prove that I was 
unacquainted with the original marble and that, as he so dis- 
ingenuously suggests, I may have mistaken a plaster cast shown 
during the War for the Demeter. My memory of the Demeter 
goes back to 1904, not very much later than Sir George’s. I am 
not mistaken when I ^sert that the head of the Demeter of 
Cnidus was drastically treated in 1921. 

It is not only a question of “ a yeUow golden patine ” but of 
what is far more important, the scraping of the surfaces, and the 
effect of that scraping on the planes of the marble. I have myself 
seen the workmen at the Museum at work on the Marbles and 
have been horrified by the methods employed. 

Sir George ignores the statement of the chief cleaner, Mr. 
Arthur Holcombe, three days ago in the Press, that he had been 
in the habit at the Museum, under all of the last four Directors, 
of cleaning all of the marbles with a ** blunt copper tool ” and that 
he started on the Elgin Marbles about two years ago and used thk 
tool. 

Copper is softer than stone ”, he says. The absurdity of ** the 
softer than marble theory ” is manifest. Has Sir George never 
heard of the bronze toe of the statue of St. Peter in Rome ki^ed 
away by the worshippers’ soft lips ? 

“ Putting me in my place ” seems to be of greater importance 
to the Museum officials than the proper care of the Greek Marbles. 

^The whole thing boils down not to an academic discussion on 
cleaning and patination, but to- the grave question as to whether 
the Elgin Marbles and the other Greek Marbles are to be kept 
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intact, or to bo in jeopardy of being periodically treated and 
perhaps, in the end, being permanently ruined by the Museum 
officials, through their lack of sculptural science. 

The public is dissatisfied with the present state of affairs and 
clearly uneasy about the present condition of the Elgin Marbles, 
and must consider the answer for the Treasury in Parliament by 
Captain Crookshank to a question about them as both equivocal 
and misleading. It is an admission of damage, with an attempt to 
minimise the responsibility of the Trustees of the British Museum. 

Faithfully yours, 

Jacob Epstein. 

Sir George Hill again answered my letter by writing to 
The Times on May 25th, 1939, as follows : 

Sir, 

I have no wish to continue with Mr. Epstein a correspon- 
dence which appears to be taking a personal turn, and I should be 
the last to wish to “ put him in his place ”, as to which wo have 
all of us made up our minds by this time. 

But I repeat that the only method of cleaning the Marbles 
authorised by the Trustees was and is washing with soap and water. 
It would be valuable to know what exactly were the methods which 
Mr. Epstein says he saw used to his horror, and whether they were 
being applied to marble or to plaster. 

I must admit Mr. Epstein’s correction as to the length of the 
period during which Demeter wore her false nose 5 I will not 
therefore quarrel with his assumption that there is not mucli 
(hfference in the length of our familiarity with the Marbles 
(to be exact it is a matter of twenty years). We must, I fear, 
agree to differ on his statement that the head was “ scraped ” 
in 1921. 

The pubhc may well feel uneasy, owing to the agitation which, 
as Mr. Epstein’s own experience will remind him, can be only too 
eaaly worked up artificially. But how far they can trust those who 
seek to instruct them in the public Press may be inferred from the 
fact that they, have been asked (though not, of course, by Mr. 
Epstein) to believe that the group of “ Cecrops and his daughter ” 
has been a victim of such drastic ” cleaning " that it now seems 
“ little better than withered stone.” Since the original is still in 
its place on the Parthenon and it is represented in the British 
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Museum only by a plaster cast, it is hardly reasonable to hold the 
Trustees responsible for its present condition. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

George Hill. 

It has come to such a pass that I am looked at askance if I 
enter the Musetun where the antiquities are gathered. 
Naturally, as sculpture has been my life work, I take more 
than a casual interest in it, and to see the great works mal- 
treated must call for protest. The overcrowding and bad 
showmanship of the ethnographical collections has been a 
long-standing point of difference between the Museixm and 
myself ; but one excuse or another has been given for this 
state of affairs and nothing is done year after year. In this 
connection, and to prove how Httle the ofBdals at a Museum 
may know about their own subject, I give the incident of a 
Sumerian statue I own. A friend of mine, very interested 
in this statue, said that he would hke to bring along the head 
of the Sumerian department to see it. Coming to my studio, 
this gentleman, immediately on entering the room, with 
hardly a glance, declared the statue not Sumerian. On 
asking him Ms reasons for tMs view, he answered that the 
position of the hands and feet was wrong. This eistonished 
me, as the hands and feet were exactly in the position of all 
Gudeas of that period. I pointed tMs out to my ejcpert, and 
he then determined evidently to put me in my place and 
declared the statue a forgery. So much for Museum experts. 
Should you find some work a masterpiece perhaps of ancient 
Art, cind let it be known to the Museum, even before they see 
it they will declare it to be a fake. Their lack of enterprise 
is only equalled by their snobbishness, and one would imagine 
from their attitude that they had created the works. They 
show them off as if lliey were their private property. 

The two beautiful works now in the Boston Museum, 
The CMos Head and the other half of the Venus 
Throne in Rome (Terme Museum), were both in England 
about 1907 and were offered to the British Museum by Mr. 
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John Marsliall and Mr. Warren, who invited the Museum 
officials down to sec them, about an hour’s journey from 
London. The officials replied that they would look at them if 
the works were brought to them. Boston got there first, 
of course. 

Postscript 

The war has come and naturally will stave off any exhibi- 
tion and consideration of The Elgin Marbles for some time 
to come— perhaps years. The last I heard was from a Greek 
antiquaire who had seen them and found that the Museum 
technicians were attempting to repaint the Marbles back 
into their original colours ! 



Chapter Twenty-Three 

AFRICAN AND POLYNESIAN CARVINGS, 

AND MASK OF NEFERTITI 

W HEN f WAS IN PARIS IN'1912, I SAW AN ADVERllSE- 
ment in a colonial paper asking for African 
caryings in hard ■wood. Calling at the address 
in Montmartre I met Paid GyiUaume for the 
first time, in a small attic room. He started the rogue in 
African work. Of course, it was the artists who first saw the 
sculptural quahties of African work, and they were followed 
by the dealer who saw money in it. Picasso, Malisse, and 
Vlaminck collected African, and I myseK bought pieces at 
prices I could afford. “ Art Snobs ” quickly took it up. The 
prices rose so that now there is keen bidding at the Hotel 
Drouot and Sotheby’s for African and Polynesian. In New 
York not long ago, at the Museum of Modern Art, a large 
exhibition was held. I was amused that Lord Duveen should 
ask me to exhibit ten pieces there out of my collection. The 
idea of Lord Duveen taking an interest in an Art so alien 
was ludicrous, and just another example of the facile and 
unthought-out opinion of the opportunists of-Art.- There is 
a profound and genuine reason for a sculptor’s interest in 
African Art, for new methods and problems are presented in 
it different fronj those of European Art. African work opens 
up to us a world hitherto, unknown, and exhibits character- 
istics that are far removed from our traditional European 
rendering of form in Greek, in Gothic, or in Renaissance 
traditions. The African are almost entirely wood carvings, 
and the wood block is the basis. Single figures and maefe 
predominate j the group is rare, although some exist. As 
fetishes their importance is religious or, at any rata, magical 
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They were used to impress, teirify and impart to the beholders 
a state of mind bordering on, or actually, hallucinatory. 
Unless one imderstands this ptirpose in the masks they can 
only be regarded as grotesque and fantastic. In fact that is 
how they are looked upon by most of us. At one time they 
were also thought to be devoid of skill, a*ude, and incapably 
savage. We now know better, and no more cogent example 
could be presented of hovy accepted notions in matters of Art 
can be changed, and even completely revised. 

In the reaction against European scxdpture, the newly 
enlightened are inclined to declare European, Greek, and 
Egyptian sculpture insipid and meaningless. Tliis is a great 
error. It is as if someone became greatly enamoured of 
exotic foods and turned aside from all normal nourishment 
with disastrous results to their digestion. African woi*ks lend 
themselves to analysis of their plasticity, and several writers 
have attempted such analysis. I have in my possession the 
great work called “ Brummer Head ” which I had seen in 
Joseph Brjummer’s shop in Paris many years before in 1915. 
On that occasion when I asked the price of it, this astute 
dealer told me there was no price to it and removed the work 
from view. The piece was later sold and disappeared. In 
1955, when all Paris was seeking it, the owner having just 
died, I came on it by chance in a dealer’s basement. I was 
looking at some indiff^erent pieces, when, opening a cupboard, 
I saw it hidden away as if it were not meant to be seen. I 
immediately negotiated for it, and secured it, much to the 
'surprise and chagrin of the Paris dealers. Tins remarkable 
Pahouin head has qualities which transcend the most mys- 
terious Egyptian work. It is an evocation of a spirit that 
penetrates into another world, a world of ghosts and occult 
forces, and could only be produced where spiritism still holds 
sway. On the plastic side also, the head is very remarkable, 
with its surrounding prongs of hair off-setting the large 
roundness of the forehead, a perfect example of free wood- 
carving, I also have the head known as the “ Grand Bieri 
Head also Pahouin, which once belonged to Paul Gmllaume 
and which has very impressive qualities. In the De Mird 
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Sale of 1932, a superb collection was dispersed at the Hotel 
Drouot. This was undoubtedly the finest collection of African 
Art outside a museum, and the great standing figure from 
Gabim River equals anything that has come out of Africa. 
This piccti; with its natural poise and striking head, is very 
remarkable. It has the astounding attitude of being held 
spell-bound by sorcery. It still -retains the metal discs used 
for eyes, bringing light into the dark head. Often the figures 
are clothed in brass ornaments which enhance by variation of 
material the effect of the sculpture. The masks exhibit a 
great variety of form, changing in character according to the 
use for which they were mfide. Some are terrible in their 
expression of horror, others are solenan and in-drawn, and 
there are others still that are pensive, mysterious, and brood- 
ing. Often they carry fetish emblems on top, birds or animals, 
alligators or insects. We, of course, see tliem now as isolated 
pieces on pedestals, but if we can ima^ne them as originally 
used in their sacred or tribal dances, , worn by the fetish men 
moving through the crowds of onlookers, brought to the 
highest pitch of excitement by drums and chanting, their 
effect must have been tremendous. Now we can study at 
leisme their formal relations and coldly calculate how the 
parts are correlated, and examine the laws of rhythm and 
form they embody. I believe there is an attempt in Africa, 
under sympathetic government teachers, to revive the art of 
wood-carving and clay-modelling. I have seen some examples 
of this work and they are disappointing. The life has gone out 
of them ; the impulse is not a living one. A Emopean outlook 
has been substituted for the native African, and however hard 
the young artist tries to embody his own nai've feelings, he is 
no longer a “ believer ”, and the result is only more {flr less 
trained craftsmanship. Perhaps in the future a new African 
genius will arise. He will not be the African of the past. The 
whole future of Africa, especially of its native peoples, is so 
obscure that it is no use prophesying. Of the past Africa we 
have these carvings, I have, because of my appreciation ci and 
my enthusiasm for African work, been accused-^-as if it were a 
crime — of being largely influenced by it. That is not 
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My sculpture (apart from a short period in 1 9 12-1 913 when 
cubism was in the air, and abstraction an interesting experi- 
ment) has remained in the European tradition of my early 
training. Most advanced painters and sculptors have been 
influenced by primitive work. They include Matisse, 
Gauguin, Picasso, Modigliani, Brancusi, Henry Moore, Lip- 
schitz, and many lesser artists. When I say that my work is 
not African, I do not rebut what I would be ashamed to 
admit, but simply state a fact. Brancusi, some of whose early 
work was influenced by African Art, now declares categorically 
that one must not be influenced by African, and he even 
went so far as to destroy work of his that he thought had 
African influence in it. 

The New Guinea Group 

These two frail, ghost-like figures rise somewhat obliquely, 
moving away from each other. They are spirits not of earth. 
The earth part of them has been drained out. They are 
Mother and Son, ancestral ghosts, or Husband and Wife. The 
female is the taller of the two. Their feet slant downwards. 
The inexpressible melancholy of their heads is matched by the 
delicate hands, fingers like the tracery of veins on leaves . . . 
a breath ... a frailty unparalleled. Their foxxr limbs are 
like water plants rising out of liquid pedestals. They have 
lain a long time at the bottom of a lake in New Guinea. I 
saw them for the first time in Paris. The enchantment of the 
Group is beyond description, and I so desired them that I 
mortgaged my future earnings for a long time to be able to 
obtain them. Their discreet and sympathetic presence lifts 
me into a world ethereal as the last quartets of Beethoven 
... a sighing wind-blown regret. A message is sent out 
as ineffable as autumn mist arising from damp woodlands, 
plaintive, like a single-noted melody played in the obscurity 
of a forest. This is a piece of sculpture which seems to 
reject the very quality by which sculpture exists, solidity 
of form. 

A primitive sculpture is supposed to he rude, savage, the 
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prcniuct of uncultured and uncivilised peoples. I find, on the 
contrary, restraint in craftsmanship, delicacy, and sensitive- 
ness, a regard for the material, and none of the stupid vulgarity, 
pomposity, and crudeness so evident in sculpture to-day, and 
most especially in the sculpture at the Paris Exhibition in 
1937. Compare the blatant nudes to be seen everywhere at 
that Exhibition vvith these two beings, evocations one might 
call them, and the difference is at once apparent, and it is 
easily understood why the intelligent modern sculptor tirrns 
with rehef to them — a haven of culture in a world of pretence 
and pornography. Primitive work, when it expresses the 
principle of sex, does it in a manner which cannot be offensive. 
First, because it is frankly sexual and, moreover, is part of an 
attitude which can only be termed ritualistic. Those African 
statues which are double-sexed are ■undoubtedly ritual works, 
embodying the sexual principle in fife, and are in no way 
offensive. 

In Indian work of this natme there is a deeply religious 
element, sometimes amoimting to a fury of passion which is 
elemental in its power. Shiva dances, creating the world 
and destroying it, his large rhythms conjure up vast aeons 
of time, and his movements have a relentless and magical 
power of incantation. A smadl Group at the British Museum 
is the most tragic summing up of the death in love motive I 
have ever seen, and it epitomises, as no other work, the fatal 
element in human passion. Our Emopean allegories are 
banal and pointless by comparison with these profoxmd works, 
devoid of the trappings of symbolism, concentrating on the 
essential, the essentially plastic. 

The modern sculptor without religion, without direction, 
tradition, and stability, is at a terrible disadvantage compared 
with the sculptors of previous periods. He has to invent even 
his subject matter, and he has at last been driven into the 
cul-de-sac of “ p'ure form ”, where he is either making works 
whic!fi are totally meaningless or repeating endlessly the same 
set of forms with slight variations. 
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The Mask of Nefertiti 

From an English collection, where it had lain um-ccogiiised 
since 1904, 1 okained the mask of the Egyptian Queen. This 
life-sized mask is undoubtedly the original of the bust in the 
Berlin Museum. I have not seen the Berlin stone bust, but 
judging from photographs and a cast I have of it, this mask is 
more sensitive, and if anything more aiistocratic than the 
bust. The calm-faced Queen, witli her cold, mysterious 
glance. This mask is a real presence, a person out of the Jast, 
almost ahve, with extraordinary beauty of modelling from the 
lower eyelid, along the cheek, to the mouth with the closed, 
full lips. It is one of the most wonderful works in the world, 
this mask. Whether it is a hfe-mask, worked over, or whether 
it is the work wholly of a sculptor, it is difficult to determine. 
It has some of the elements of a life-mask, but the formalism 
of the brow and the open eyes suggest modelling. Here is the 
Queen who, with Akhenaton, attempted to establish a new 
order in a land ruled by conservative priesthood, abolishing 
the old gods, and substituting the hfe-giving Sun instead ; 
who detested war and all violence, and whose city was a city 
of beauty, flowers, and prayers. There seems to radiate 
from this mask a perfume of loveliness as if the delicate flesh 
were a flower itself, giving out perfume only just perceptible. 

I turn this mask into a Afferent light, and now it is a weary 
dead face, pleased to be dead, anticipating that mask in 
Cairo, where the Queen is emaciated, tragic—- the thin neck 
hardly able to uphold the shrunken and sorrowful head. 
Here, removed from the strife of the living, is the silent 
witness to a destiny noble and pathetic. The Sculptor becomes 
the priest of sorrow and beauty. 



Chapter Twenty-Four 

JOURNALISTS AND PUBLICITY 

A WORD OR TWO ABOUT THE JOURNALISTS AND CRITICS 
/% might not be amiss, as I have had more than 
/""■% enough of both. 

I have rarely had a visit from newspaper men or 
women that did not cause me chagrin and annoyance. The 
woman journahst is the worst. She will telephone a pleading 
request to be allowed to come and see and write about 
sculpture. She arrives, usually a badly educated woman with 
a provincial accent, evidently the office girl promoted by 
favour, and, concealing her intentions, spends her time in 
observations, asking questions that are beside the point and 
taking only mental notes of one’s appearance, age, clothing, 
and surroundings ; and then, when she leaves, she rehashes her 
acid observations, merely personalities with no imderstanding 
of anything but gossip, and dishes this mixture up in the 
papers the following morning. 'With these false pretences of 
interest in sculpture she decides she has got a “ good gossipy 
story”. The old-time journalist who wrote down 'What .you 
said in shorthand has long ago gone out, unfortunately, and 
only a kind of “ Tom the Peeper” is sent out to get a good 
“ peppy ” story. I have sometimes taxed journalists with 
this disregard of what was actually said to them by me, and 
I was told confidentially that they were sorry, but that their 
orders were to get an impression, “ never mind what the 
blighter says ”. 

Moreover, as the journahst is usually totally incap^le of 
comprehending or taking in what you have really said, your 
words are translated into a journalese accoxmt that has 
entirely changed their real meaning, and you read some 
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ridiculous, garbled jargon the next day, which is supposed to- 
have been said by you, and goes under your name. Art 
Critics, of course, never want to know what an Aitist thinks. 
They know what they W'ant to think. As they are to-day, 
very often, practising artists tlxemselvcs, or well-to-do 
amateurs, there is the clement of rivalry and jealousy to 
reckon with. If I seem to be flogging a dead donkey, it is 
because I have all my life suffered from these gentry. One 
fondly imagines that they will die off. They do sometimes, 
but where they fell out and disappeared, I have found new 
spawn rising up from the same muddy dejiths the old ones 
were bred in, with the same horrid characteristics, jealous, 
carping, biting, and snarling, and always the hatred that 
attempts to belittle works whose superiority makes their own 
failures seem worse. 

I have found them in London. When I went to New York 
they were there, and they exist in Paris, and in all capitals. 
Once when I was with Modigliani, he was greeted by two 
chic young gentlemen. I asked who they wore ; he answered: 
“ Snobs d’Aft.” He always hit the nail right on the head. 
“We working artists,” he said, “suffer from ‘ |Les Snobs 
d’Axt’.” ■ ' 

In the New Age appeared the following antirSemitic 
article. If one refers to the date, February, 1924, it will be 
seen that hatred of, and propaganda against the Jews in Art 
is of no recent growth. I, for the life of me, cannot see why 
my bronzes in this exhibition were peculiarly Jewish, any 
more than the works of Rembrandt, and he is certainly not 
condemned for his Jewish subject matter, except by the Nazis, 
of course. I remember that Modigliani was intensely proud 
of his Jewish origin, and wotild contend with absurd vehemence 
that Rembrandt was Jewish. He gave as his reason that 
Rembrandt must have been Jewish on account of his profound 
humanity. Tliis article in the New Age, where even the 
Child’s Studies of Peggy Jean “ are touched with horror,” 
Axyanism has run amok. This review, so venomous, so vile, 
was signed with a pseudonym — ^Rusticus. Obviously a fore- 
runner of Herr Streicher. I print this piece of Aryanism foi 
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what it is worth. I will add that since the growth of Nazism 
and Fascism, both Italian and English, I have been favoured 
by ai'ticles in JDer Sticrmer, and similar periodicals in Germany 
and Austria ; not to spealc of attacks in our own Fascist 
Press, and the painting of the Hudson Memorial in Hyde 
Park with Swastikas, "^len invited to show at the Venice 
Biennial by the Italian Government, receiving a personal 
invitation from Count Volpi, my works on arrival at the 
British Pavilion were held up, as Mussolini, in imitation of 
Hitler, had brought in his Aryan decrees ; but the twenty- 
two works were, nevertheless, eventually shown, owing to 
the strong representations made by the British Committee. 

Here is the New Age article of February l^th, 1924 : 


‘ There is no race in the world more enigmatic, more fatal, and 
therefore more interesting than the Jews.” — Dr. Oscar Levy. 

On leaving the exhibition we remarked to the attendant that a 
world peopled by such inhabitants -as the artist depicted would be 
a nightmare. ” But different peoples have Afferent ideas of art," 
was the reply. ” For instance, you might not like Chinese art, 
hut still it is art.” 

He apparently recognised that Epstein was not of the Aryan 
race, for this significant fact burns itself on the consciousneijs of 
every European who enters that room. Surrounded by Epstein’s 
sculptures, the Aryan is in face of an alien genius. , 

Puzzled, vaguely uneasy, you wander round closely inspecting 
each head in turn. Wonderfully moulded, they are the work of a 
genius. They grip you. They will not let you go. But a sickening 
disgust gradually conquers you. The intensity of repulsion aroused 
by them cannot be explained merely on the ground of their 
Semitic cast — ^their high cheek bones, their half-shut eyes, thea' 
prominent noses and their full open lips. There is something g^ewe. 


They are instinct with evil. 

On closer analysis, it is found that there is a wide gulf 
the men and women represented by Epstein. The wom^ a|q 
to be of a lower race. They are types without indivi^till^^S 
of primitive sensuality and suffering, his women ari^te 
coarse, heavy, ,and anguished. The intellectual dey^f^Hop^^^ 
forehead is overbalanced by the heavy jaw 
The spirituality, which is the distinguislm^, 
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best types of Aryan women, is ■unrepresented. So detestable has 
Epstein found the Aryan type that we turn from his insipid frigid 
creatures, “An English girl ” and “ Selina ”, with distaste. At 
least his Semitic creations are full of vitality and power. 

Mr. Orage contended that the .Tow forms a link between the 
black and white races. This theory would explain how Epstein 
could so sympathetically depict a young Senegalese girl. Although 
she possesses the usual heavy features of the negress, the sculptor 
has endowed her with a gentle smile which makes us feel the 
human predominates over the animal. 

The men’s heads are highly individualised. But they represent 
the power of intellect divorced from character. Hero is old Pinager 
with knotted hands, terribly alive in spite of his amusing attitude. 
Dr. Adolph S. Oko, with intellectual head and cold, sneering, 
irresistible smile ; the Duke of Marlborough cased in aristocratic 
pride ; the Napoleonic study of a man ; and the marvellously 
■vivid head of R. B. Cunninghame Graham. Into those sculptures 
Epstein has poured his genius. But they are incarnations of evil. 

. We recall the poise and balance of the Greek gods and feel that 
we are surrounded in their stead by Circean boasts. Wliere is 
roan’s power to erect himself above himself ? How loathsome is 
the species when deprived of nobility and dignity ! Even the 
charming studies of “ Peggy Jean,” the baby laughing, grave, 
asleep, are touched ■with horror when we contemplate the adults 
by whom she is surrounded and whom she will grow up to 
resemble. 

It is significant that Jacob Eptein should choose to display his 
undoubted genius in the portrayal of such savage types. His 
models, according to the photographs published in the daily Press, 
are ordinary good-looking people. But he has riad into them 
certain bestial characteristics. Wby has ho done so ? 

We believe that in the artistic genius the soul of the race speaks. 
The individual is here the instmment impelled by a power far 
greater than Mmself. And we believe that in his gallery of 
sculptures, Jacob Epstein has expressed the subconscious racial 
Hebraic life — ^utterly and entirely alien to the Aryan life which 
reached its artistic apotheosis in Greek sculpture, and Christian 
painting and poetry. 

In the Grecian marbles, the human spirit sought expression for 
the ideal. Before even their mutilated remains we are uplifted 
and chastened— we glimpse Olympia beyond and above our petty 
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selves and share the larger life of common aspiration. But before 
Epstein’s works we are humiliated and cast down. It seems 
scarcely worth while to belong to such a bestialised or evil humanity. 
He narrows us down to tribal conceptions — ^to animal women 
serving the lust of their patriarchal owners, cunning and cruel. 
The centuries are obliterated. European civilisation has vanished. 
Balance, self-poise, control, proportion— the gifts of ages— have 
been swept away. He transports us anew to the twilight of early 
Jewry, where pwer is the motive force of man, and woman is but 
an instrument of sensuality.” 

This astonishing tirade might have been written in the 
Germany of to-day. I remember when in New York one 
evening, at a party to which a friend had taken me, I met the 
genial Pascin, very depressed, and recall with what pleasure 
he greeted me. At that time in New York he was attacked 
by anti-Semitic art critics, and as he had had great popularity 
there, this weighed upon him. Shortly after that he committed 
suicide in Paris. The average unfavourable criticism of my 
sculpture or drawings I had never put down to anti-Semitism, 
and I have never joined in aU-Jewish exhibitions of art. 
Artists are of all races and climes, and to band together in 
racial groups is ridiculous. I am most often annoyed rather 
than flattered to be told that I am the best or foremost Jewish 
artist. Surely to be an artist is enough. Who thinks of 
whether Mepuhin or Huberman are Jewish when you hear 
them., playing the violin ? Or whether Einstein is Semitic in 
science ? Einstein said to me when I worked from him that 
it was only the Nazis who had made him conscious of his 
Jewish origin. This pernicious racialism in art should be 
forever banished. 



Chapter Twenty-Five 

DOG EATS DOG 

A NEW AND STRANGE PHENOMENON HAS OF lATE Yl^ARS 
/\ come into being, the artist turned critic and 

r— % publicist. At one time it would not have been 
considered “ professional conduct ” for an artist 
to express publicly his opinion concerning another artist, at 
any rate a derogatory opinion, that would have been con- 
sidered at least ungentlemanly. But now the artist, under 
the excuse that he has a public service to perform, vents in 
print his feelings as to his fellow artist. To begin with, he 
obtains a post as contributor to a journal and then in his 
“ capacity as publicist ” proceeds to lay down the law. 

This, of course, gives this particular type the reputation 
for cleverness and judgment which the merely working 
artist can never obtain. In time the voluble one is elected to 
committees, trusteeships, and may even become the curator 
of a gallery. A good example of this typo of critic-artist is 
furnished in the following article by Roger Fry in the Dial) 
June 24th, 1920, a man who wrote, lectured, painted, and 
even sculptured. A complete failure from my point of view 
in the practice of art, an imitator of whatever style was 
fashionable in Paris, and an enemy, so it appears to me, of 
every artist who loomed larger than himself and his circle, 
his point of view was poured out in cleverly written articles 
for the “ intellectual ” weekhes. 

Naturally I have suffered from this form of hostility. In 
the course of a long article on one of my exhibitions of 
sculpture, he starts off in this manner : 

Such, then, being the main uses of sculpture, most of us naturally 
look upon it as entirely remote from any personal emotion or 
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iiit6r6St other than that general all-pervading feeling of boredom 
with which it is so thoroughly imbued. We are brought up to a 
pious belief that sculpture is an altogether noble and reputable 
affair. We know the names of the great sculptors of all ages, and 
yet sculpture has always bored us — ^till now — and now comes 
Mr. Epstein. As we passed round the Leicester Gallery where 
his work has been on exhibition, each bronze head gave us a new 
and distinct sensation, a thrill of wonder, surprise, recognition, 
and, as a result of so pleasant a shock, admiration and gratitude. 
What miraculous gift was this which could make bronze reveal 
to us definite, singular, vivid human beings — ^human beings more 
definite, more emphatically personal, more incisive in the accent 
of their individuality, more invasive, at a first glance, of our own 
consciousness than the individuals of actual life ? 

Mr. Epstein started from the first with remarkable gifts, but 
in his early work he was an experimentalist in styles. 

Now at last he found himself j he has developed a method and 
a manner of seeing which look as though they were definitive. 
One imagines that he can go on indefinitely along these lines, 
increasing the intimacy of his reading of character, the psychological 
intensity of the mood, the incisiveness and brio of the execution. 
He is surely to be congratulated on having found his own indisput- 
ably original and unique artistic personiity. There is no doubt 
about it 5 it sticks out authentically from all the works, however 
varied the subjects may be. However completely he seems to 
abandon himself to the personality he is interpreting, it is Epstein’s 
personality that really startles, interests, and intrigues us. That 
is the way of the great masters, or at least of most of them 5 and 
indeed, when we realise the astonishing assurance, the indisputable 
completeness and efficacy of these works, the brilliant resource- 
fulness and certainty of the technique, we must call Epstein a 
master. His technical resourcefulness is extraordinary. Decidedly 
Mr. Epstein is a master. 

Reading this and wondering what would come next, as 
I knew this gentleman to be really no admirer of mine, I 
went furthei; and came upon this really astonishing bit : 

But a master of what ? murmurs a still, small voice within me 
which all the turbulence and impressiveness of these works does 
not entirely silence. A master of what ? Of the craft of sculptmre, 
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undoubtedly ; of vigorous characterisation, certainly after a 
fashion, but even here I should have to make reservations. Even 
if we are to regard sculpture as a peculiarly effective form of 
representation — more than making up for the lack of colour by 
the palpability of its form — even so, one can imagine a finer, more 
penetrating, less clamant kind of interpretation of character. One 
might tire, perhap, of the element not only of caricature — since 
all interpretation of character partakes of the nature of caricature — 
but of its direction. One might soon long for something which, 
even at the cost of being less immediately impressive, wooed one 
to a gentler, more intimate contemplation — something in which 
the finer shades were not so immediately blotted out by the big 
sweep of the most striking, first-seen peculiarities. One would 
prefer to live with something less vehement in its attack, rather 
more persuasive. 

But this digression has not stopped the inner voice. It persists : 
Is he a master of sculpture ? And, alas ! I am bound to say to the 
best of my belief. No. If I examine my own sensations and emotions, 

I am bound to confess that they seem to be of quite a different 
nature when I look at good sculpture from what I feel in front of 
Mr. Epstein’s bronzes. There is an undoubted pleasure in seeing 
any work accomplished with such confidence and assurance, such 
certainty and precision of touch ; there is a powerful stimulus in 
the presence of such vividly dramatised personalities, but the 
peculiar emotions which great sculpture gives seems to me quite 
different. They come from the recognition of inevitable harmonic 
sequences of planes, of a complete equilibrium established through 
the interplay of diverse movements, and a perfect subordination 
of surface and handling to the full apprehension of these and 
similar qualities. It may be, ..of course, that I am so carried away, 
so disturbed if you like, by all those other qualities of drama and 
actuality which Mr. Epstein’s work displays that I cannot feel 
this purely formal stimulus to the imagination which is what I 
. seek for in sculpture. But there is the fact, as I see it. These busts 
.are for me brilliant but rather crude representations in the round. 

^ If these are , sculpture, then I want another word for what 
M. Maillol and Mr. Dobson practise, let alone Luca della Robbia 
and the Sumerians. 

Fortunately for Mr. Epstein, there are a great many people 
whose imaginations are excited by really capable dramatic repre- 
sentation, and there are very few people who happen to like 
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sculpture in my sense. The rnajority are quite right to acclaim 
him as a master, since the gift necessary for such work is a very 
rare one and he has used it and developed it pertinaciously, and 
since it does give genuine pleasure. It is a triumphant expression 
of genuine feelings about people’s character as expressed in their 
features, and if it does not evince any peculiar and exhilarating 
sense of formal harmony, so much the worse for the few people 
who happen to have a passion of such an odd kind. 

So that the flattering edifice built up in the beginning is 
torn down and this mass of self-contradictions passes as a 
more than fair criticism of the living sculptor, even pretending 
to humility, which accompanied by a sly, cunning smile 
clearly says : “ How cleverly I have demolished hjm.” 

Another writer, a painter, Mr. Paul Nash, after my 
“ Genesis ” had been shown, let himself go on what he was 
pleased to call “ A psychological Post Mortem” (Week-end 
Review, April 18th, 1931). • 

I had included extracts from his article here, but as I have 
failed to get the necessary permission from Mr. Nash to 
reprint these extracts, they are not included. The gist of 
Mr. Nash’s criticism was that I intentionally set out to shock 
the public, in his own phrase, “ To shock and woimd the 
miTids of men.” Leaving out the question as to whether .or 
not this is a legitimate aim for an artist, certainly a quite 
disputable point, I answered Mr. Nash in a letter in the same 
journal which I give herewith. 

(^Week-end Review, April 25th, 1931.) 

Sir, 

I suppose I ought to be extremely flattered at the length 
of Mr. Nash’s so-called “ Post-Mortem ” on “■ Genesis ” and 
myself but, apart from the many amusing quips and divagations, 
I am struck by the ready accusation, for it amounts to that in my 
mind, that I am out “ to shock ”, and further on this is varied as 
follows : “ to shock, to challenge, even to hurt the min^ of men,” 
I might assert, with, as much authority, that Mr. Nash paints 
anaemic pictures in order not to shock or hurt people’s feelings. 

Mr. Nash, by his accusation of my intention to shock, allies 
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bimself willi that largo body of journalists and critics who declare 
that I work with my tongue in my cheek. His saying that my 
concern is not only with “ pure form ”, whatever that may be, 
proves that Mr. Nash is not above borrowing an idea from that 
school of aesthetes and critics commonly supposed to reside in the 
neighbourhood of Gordon Square : the “ through the teeth 
school.” 

Mr. Nash deplores the fact that when a work of mine is in 
question the critics and purists arc shoved aside, if not positively 
trampled on. 

Actually the critics in the case of “ Genesis ” came out in force 
and had their say in full, and all agreed with the gossip writers, 
comic men and indignant letter-writers that ” Genesis ” was 
“ shocking ”. How does Mr. Nash explain this ? 

Personally I would see nothing to deplore were the critics shoved 
aside or self-muzzled. We all know art critics arc recruited either 
from the ranks of journalists or arc disappointed failures as artists. 
Is there any danger of Mr. Nash “ passing over ” ? 

Truly yours, 

Jacob Epstein. 

When this letter appeared the critic commenced to whine 
and claimed that I had hit him below the belt. I might only 
add that Mr. Nash has allied liimself with the stivrealists, who, 
of course, never have the intention to shock anybody. 

A third scribbler, this time a sculptor, Eric Gill, wrote in a 
Catholic propaganda journal thus ; (I begin also in the 
middle of the article, as to quote it in its entirety would be 
boring.) To give a notion of his pert style, he starts off with : 

“ A thing well made,” what pregnant words ! Ijot us take them 
in order. A thing : this is the essence of the matter. Here wo are 
confronted by the intellect and the object of the intelligence is 
Truth. ,A thing — ^what thing ? That is the point. Is tho thing 
really there, and, if so, is it what it purports to be ? A kettle, a 
statue — ^what are such things ? Let the philosopher answer, but 
let the artist know. And, in moments of doubt, let the artist tMnh 
a hit. It is manifestly of the first importance that one should know 
precisely whxit one is making — ^the more so because it is impossible 
to make well what is only vaguely known. And the lack of precise 
knowledge is the buyer’s difficulty also. He doesn’t know precisely 
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what he wants — ^how can he be happy when he gets it ? But this 
business of precise knowledge is the main trouble of our time. It’s 
not only the arts that suffer f though they, being in a manner 
the fruits, are what we shall be known by. Everything suffers and 
the arts last of all — ^last, therefore last to bother about, and we’re 
not ' bothering — ^we’re only stating our position — ^which is this : 
Look after Goodness and Truth, and Beauty will take care of itself. 

Beauty ! Who said the arts had anything to do with Beauty ? 
Well, you knew that without our saying so — ^what you didn’t know 
was that it would bloomin’ well take care of itself. So we are 
looking after goodness and truth, and we took truth first because, 
in the nature of things, it comes first. 

We ask again ; a kettle, a statue — ^what are such things ? If 
you knew precisely what a kettle is, you wouldn’t be put off with 
the wretched make-shifts they give you for sixpence-ha’penny in 
the shops. If you knew precisely what a statue is, you wouldn’t 
criticise the maker of such things from twenty different contra- 
dictory points of view at once. 

When he actually gets to grips with the subject (in this 
case the Hudson Memorial) he comes out with this fine 
mouthful : 

All the controversy, then, about the Hudson Memorial, and what 
not, is so much fiddling while we leave the main business un- 
remedied. The Hudson Memorial is what one would expect it 
to be. Shall I have the effrontery to add another criticism to the 
already too many ? I say it is what one would expect it to be, 
considering how it was done. Consider. You have a writer — 
peculiar sort of writer, wrote some marvellous but very odd 
romances and some books of observation on Nature — ^good books, 
very, no one doubts that. But he’s not exactly a popular hero — 
most people won’t have heard of him before they read about his 
monument and few will read his books even then. There is a 
committee to decide about the monument — ^veiy mixed committee, 
mixed in mind. There’s no harm in a mixed committee if the 
mixing is merely due to the variety of trades or professions followed 
by its members (one king, one bishop, one hair-dresser, one 
journalist ... but all of one faith), but there’s every harm if the 
Tniyiug is due to the variety^ of misbeliefs held by its members 
(one agnostic, one C. of E., one Jew . • . but all of middle-<^ass). 
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Wliat can sucli a committee agree about but wbat the most forceful 
“ high brow ” among them can ])ersuade ? 

What happens next ? There’s an architect. Oh, my Lord ! 
What’s an architect for ? Why, to defend his customers from the 
rapacity of the commercial building contractor and to supply what 
such a person is naturally somewhat lacking in, a sense of beauty 
in design. Well, they choose an architect — a very good architect, 
very good choice — no more Albert Memorials in Hyde Park — back 
number that ! Strong, silent men’s turn. And there’s a sculptor — 
must have sculpture. (“ I do love Sculpture ; It has such beautiful 
lines.” Lady’s very own words — truth !) So they choose a sculptor. 
Oh my'. . .! What shall I say about Epstein ? 

Well, Epstein is a very gifted man and has done some monstrous 
fine portraits, but stone-carving doesn’t happen to he what he’s 
best at — the stuff isn’t flexible enough for him ; ho can’t control 
it as he can clay. Result unfair to I'ipstein — unfair to architect, 
but committee gets what it deserves — a mix u]). For the rest, his 
work is what you’d expect — dull, mechanical, lifeless — making 
the sculpture look as though Epstein had gnawed it with his 
teeth. 

How’s that for doggerel to cover up something else let 
loose ? 



Chapter Twenty-Six 

I LISTEN TO MUSIC 

W E CROWD INTO THE HALL TO LISTEN TO 
Beethoven’s Mass in D, as in other periods wor- 
shippers devoutly made their way into cathedrals 
to attend Holy Mass. With equal piety we crowd 
the seats of the tawdry concert hall, an expectant audience, 
the orchestra, and tier on tier, the chorus. Toscanini appears, 
a small man fidl of nervous energy mging himself forward 
without any self-consciousness, as if intent on some very 
particular business. He mounts the rostnun, surveys his 
orchestra and battalions of singers, then, in the hush, raises 
his hands and begins the orchestral introduction. Powerful 
massive chords lead to the majestic choral outburst of the 
“ Kyrie Eleison ” and then on to the triumphant “ Gloria in 
Excelsis Deo ”. With dramatic suddenness comes the con- 
trasting “ Et in terra pax.” The music now is hushed and 
filled with divine peace. Soon, to the words “ Pater omni- 
potens ”, there comes the magnificent outburst of chorus 
with orchestra and organ. The slow prayer, “Quo toUis 
peccata mundi ”, rising and falHng, male and female voices 
alternating, pleading, and supplicating, die mysteriously 
away. Then distant drums annoimcing the “ Quoniam Tu 
Solus Sanctus ” growing in glory, ending with the majestic 
fugue. I watch the conductor, who seems now to be possessed 
vrith dynamic energy and controls the music like pleistic 
material. A wonderful sculptor I think, moulding and 
conjuring the material in its varied and intricate shapes, 
lengthening out, scooping with tremendous curves, evening 
out great planes, broad sides of soimd, compelling the advance 
and retreat with beckonings of the left hand, his expression 
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Jetermined, with dark eyes glowing with the profound 
3motion of the work. The “ Credo ” begins. A song of 
divine praise, until the sudden change of key and mood 
with the words “ descended from heaven ”. The hushed 
mystery of the section “ et incarnatus est ” is sung by the 
solo quartet. The throbbing passionate statement of the tenor 
declaims . “ Et Homo Factus Est ” rising to a culminating 
ecstasy. The solemn tragedy of the Crucifixion, the dramatic 
resurrection at the end with the great fugue “ Et Vitam 
Venturi ”. The beautiful “ Sanctus ”, then a long pause, 
“ Osanna in Excelsis.” The “ Praeludium ” and the “ Bene- 
dictus ” follow. The “ Agnus Dei ” begins with a solemn 
prayer from the bass voice answered by a chorus of male 
voices, and tlris final movement is pierced throirgh and 
through by a poignant female cry, as if it were the voice 
of Eve, as in Michelangelo’s “ Last Judgment ”, where Eve 
lifts her hands to the entlu'oned figure pleading for her 
children. Throughout the work I am reminded of those 
great masses in the “ Last Judgment ” groups, clusters of 
figmes, now clear, now shadowy, a surging humanity lifting 
its hands in supplication with wailing cries amidst trmnpets 
of doom. This dramatic agony compressed into sound tears 
the very heart out of the body. The commonplace surround- 
ings disappear, we are whirled into space by an almost 
physical assault upon our emotions, and are loft helpless, 
exhausted by tins great musical experience. The work comes 
to a close with humanity’s prayer for peace rising triumphant 
above the sullen retreating drums. The conductor leans back 
holding on to the rail, as if to save himself from falling j his 
dark eyes are stmk into his pale drawn face. We turn from 
the hall and poxir into the humdrum streets of a London 
Sunday afternoon. 

Beethoven’s Last Quartets 

fn these quartets one witnesses a /terrible struggle of the 
deaf man with fate itself. This music is the expression of 
one whQ wills himself beyond life and death and attains to a 
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spirit world. Ho seems to choose the quartet form on account 
of its peculiar suitability foi* intimate expression, a last state- 
ment of personal thought and philosophy. How urgently the 
strings speak to us, how lucidly they sing. The idea of flight 
from a mortal to an immortal world is most completely 
summed up in Opus 127 in E flat major. The opening 
statement of heroic faith quickly dissolyes into wistful 
melancholy, which turns, in the Adagio movement,, to 
profoundest mourning. With incredible sweetness the 
music seems to brood over lost human joys. At times the 
sorrow is lightened by reminiscent gaiety. With the Scherzo 
the spirit has escaped from our world of human experience 
and is tossed hither and thither, fugitive and despairing. The 
scattered fragments of melody seem to be waiting for the 
master-will to weld them together before the spirit can take 
flight and soar into its kingdom jgf musical ecstasy and 
fulfilment. The Finale rushes inevitably to its end like a river 
to the sea. The doubt and hesitation of the Presto are 
dispersed. At one point the strings seem to tremsport us to a 
heavenly grove of nightingales. All is resolved in mysterious 
and mystical joy. 

In the B flat major quartet, Opus 150, the first movement 
expresses the heart-broken utterance of a mind completely 
isolated from the world. The melancholy is unrelieved. The 
^ Presto has a ghoulish quality despite its vigour. At one 
point the violins wail with macabre gaiety. This mocking 
dance is like that scene in the Dybbuk played by the Habima 
where the bride, as if in a trance, is forced to dance with 
insane and deformed beggars. The Andante opens with a 
sorrowful statement by the violins. The grim dance is over, 
but the lonely soul is stiU tormented by the mocking spirits 
jf doubt and despair and the main tjieme pleads continuously 
for deliverance. Abruptly the Allegro brings an entire change 
of movement. Beethoven seems to look back to past happiness 
and the music is gracious with a wistful gaiety. The fampus 
Cavatina is described by Beethoven when he said : “ Never 
did music of mine make so deep an impression on me, even 
the remembrance of the emotioruit aroused alwavs costs me a 
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tear.” This is the Gethsemane of music, the tragic and 
shadowy hour before the end. In this wonderful melodious 
section the profound sorrow seems to bring its own noble 
consolation. It does not prepare us for the harrowing and 
nervous intensity of the Grosse Fugue which is the actual 
finale of this quartet. This is probably the most tortured 
music ever written, and the strictness of the fugal form seems, 
deliberately chosen to enhance the despair and struggle it 
expresses. The final summing-up can be put in Beethoven’s 
own words : “I will seize fate by the throat. It shall never 
wholly overcome me.” 

In the C sharp minor quartet. Opus 151, tlio composer 
develops the quartet forms in the most original way.^ 

The seven sections are as closely related as a sonnet 
sequence, and one feels conscious throiighout this work of the 
musician’s delight in his own consummate handling of the 
form, the ever-gushing spring of new ideas and musical 
invention. The opening fugue develops with an impelling 
intensity. One feels it should be headed “ De Profundis 
Clamavi ”, so like is it to a sorrowful prayer filled, at once, 
with despair and faith. An irrepressible liveliness inspires 
the next movement which leads to the beautifully lyrical 
variations, and so straight on to an exuberant Presto with 
its changing rhythms and insistently recurring opening 
theme. The ninth section seems to be a lyrical counter- 
point of the prayer-like spirit of the opening, which suddenly 

< 

1 The later quartets could be compared to the later works of Rem- 
braudt. When abandoning the tight forms of the earlier and middle 
period, Rembrandt became more profound and expressive, even more 
dramatic in content, as in the etching of the three crosses, when from the 
first state Rembrandt proceeds to blot out and eliminate, until in the third 
state only the great central figure with a terrible downpouring shaft of 
light enhancing it is left. All else recedes into a tragic abyss of gloom ; 
or a parallel could be even more aptly drawn between these last quartets 
and the last works of Donatello, the small bronze bas-relief at South Ken- 
sington of the Piet^L, filled from end to end with a passionate grief, and the 
reliefs on the pulpits of San Lorenzo where every scene depicted is filled 
with a passionate fury. In these powerful reliefs Donatello and Beethoven 
are akin, alike in the impetuous movement the wild furv and harsh 
demoniacal emotions depicted. 
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gives way to the impetus of the Finale filled with challenge 
and assertion. 

The longest of the five quartets is in A minor, Opus 132. 
The hushed introduction seems to prepare us for a kingdom 
not of this world. The first movement alternates between 
resolution to attain that state and a yearning regret for lost 
joys. What a contradiction between form and content fills the 
next section, the movement of which is hvely and, d ancing 
but permeated with melancholy, hke a spirit d ancing 
in fog-bound desolation “ without a habitation or a name ”. 
On this shadow world the “ Heilige Dankgesang ” dawns 
hke a transfiguration and the hberated spirit con- 
templates and communes with the Divine being. Then as 
if for respite, knowing the human spirit cannot dwell forever 
on such heights, Beethoven almost playfully introduces a 
little movement of child-hke gaiety. A poignant recitative 
with the urgency of a human voice takes us straight into the 
Finale, which rushes exidtantly to its triumphant end. 

The last quartet, in F major. Opus 135, is shorter than the 
preceding ones, and it seems a cursory but complete sumnjing- 
up of the various states of mind previously dwelt upon. The 
first movement is full of wistful regret, with short phrases 
alternating between doubt and resolution. The Vivace is yet 
another of the trance-hke spirit dances approaching, receding, 
at some points pausing breathlessly, then back to the enforced 
and mocking dance. It is almost as if, looking back at life, 
Beethoven saw humanity whirling rpund in circles, fearful 
of stopping lest death overtake them, but achieving nothing 
and making no progress. Then comes one , of the most 
\)eautiful of all the slow movements which seems clearly to 
say : “ O sorrow I have lived and wrestled with you so long 
and suddenly seeing the beauty of your face, I embrace 
you.” But it was not in Beethoven’s nature to end on a note 
of resignation. Summoning his forces he seems to challenge 
his own spirit with a searching, questioning phrase repeated 
several times, rising to a shrill intensity, then fading away. 
The answer comes bravely enough with a somewhat forced 
resolution, repeated with almost harsh aggression. Melan- 
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choly creeps back and the spirit sinks to the depths, only to be 
challenged again by the repeated question. The final answer 
is given first with an eerie gaiety by the high strings over 
pizzicato accompaniment, and then with the last summoning 
up of triumphant resolution by the whole quartet.^ 

How can one vyrite of the later quartets of Beethoven 
without seeming to gild fine gold ? Yet to leave unsaid what 
I owe to listening to these works would leave unacknowledged 
a great debt of gratitude. There is nothing else in all the wide 
realm of art that one can quite compare with these works. 
With awe one listens to the great Masses of Bach and Beethoven, 
and the music of Palestrina is, like, heaven’s own choirs. 
Mozart’s miraculous works we love and treasure. But here 
in these quartets Beethoven seems to have written for himself 
alone. They are hardly meant to have listeners. They are 
like a soliloquy of one who, having experienced all son'ow, 
communes with his own soul in a final and withdrawn, 
unique language. In no confessional has so heartbroken an 
utterance taken place, no prisoner in the condemned cell 
felt a reality more poignant, and this confession is commu- 
nicated to us with a vividness and clarity, a mastery of form., 
which leaves one astounded that a human being could acliicve, 
in affliction and despair, work of this order. 

I have often, when showing my larger works, wished that 
for once only a quartet would play while the work was shown, 
or even a recording of the great B minor Mass by Bach or 
Beethoven’s in D major. The lack of opportunity and doubt 
as to how this would be received have prevented me from 
carrying this out. And yet I know that this combination, of 
music and sculpture would be a wonderful experience. 


1 The same ironic commentary on life is shown in Rembrandt’s last 
self-portrait, with its tortured and almost maniacal laugh. 


Chapter Twentj^Seven 

THE POSITION OF THE ARTIST NOW, 

AND SCULPTORS OF TO-DAY 

F or those artists who feel the urge to creative 
work, the position to-day is hazardous and beset 
with difficulties. 

We imagine that we have at last emerged into a 
period of enlightenment ; that no longer can a Cdzanne be 
misunderstood and neglected, or a Van Gogh or a Modigliani 
be unable to earn a living during his lifetime. This is far 
from true. The creative artist of to-day is in exactly the same 
position as his predecessors. He has against him a formidable 
array of enemy forces, who attack him directly and obhquely. 
To start with, those who handle his work, the dealers. They 
are not content to be mere dealers. They wish to be, and 
often are, the dictators of the artist’s production. They 
admonish the artist as to what the public will like or dislike, 
and they can also keep the artist in poverty, so that he is 
easier to control. The commonest grouse of the dealer is that 
the artist is a self-willed person, who does not know on which 
side his bread is buttered. I myself have often been asked to 
furnish the dealer with what he considers the most saleable 
of all work, the small female nude, which can ornament a 
mantelpiece or a smoking-room table. I have never suc- 
cumbed to this demand, and it has even set me against this 
form of sculpture. The really popular works of Maillol are 
those little nudes, of which,! have seen a hundred copies at 
one time cast by a dealer in Paris, aH ready for the market. 

A landscape .artist I know, whose spring and summer 
landscapes sold well, was advised to go on doing spring and 
summer landscapes by his dealer, wlin Innlrprl with Hisfavmir 

?39 
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on his attempts to paint autumn and winter landscapes. Also 
the subjects which the dealer finds tragic or sinister, he often 
thinks unsuitable for the public. 

When I had done a series of drawings for Baudelaire’s Lcs 
Fleurs du Mai, to my astonishment the card of invitation 
appeared to read Fleurs du Mai. Also, as the exhibition was 
held in December, another dealer remarked jocosely of these 
drawings which were necessarily macabre in many cases : 
“ Hardly Christmas cards, eh ? ” 

The dealer demands of newcomers 53| por cent of the 
price of any work sold, and only artists with big reputations- 
can reduce this to 25 per cent. 

In Paris the conditions are even woi’se, where 50 per cent 
or even, more is demanded from newcomers. 

The Art Racket ■ rarely is in favour of the artist. A 
favourite trick is. to take great care that the work does not 
sell, and this can be easily managed, as exhibitions must 
necessarily be in the hands of the dealers. I once fried this 
out on a dealer who had a work of mine for sale, sent in 
by the owner. She was then told that there were no claimants 
for it. I had sent a friend who admired the work and who 
was genuinely interested in it. He could not get any informa- 
tion as to the price by calling or writing. So far as any 
effort was made to connect liiin with the object, he was as 
far off at the end aa at the beginning. Naturally the work 
fell into the dealer’s hands. It was my first carved work in 
marble, and he -put a big price on it. In Gauguin’s letters 
Gauguin complains of a celebrated dealer who handled his 
work while he was in the Marquesas, and who kept on 
writing to liim that there was no demand nor even an 
enquiry about his paintings. Gauguin, in his letters, expresses 
a natural astonishment at this and asks his friend to f ind out 
if his paintings are really being shown at all. That this 
deder had a great quantity of Gauguin’s work later, after his 
death, was altogether natural and satisfactory to the dealer. 

The majority of the dealers will not, of course, settle with 
the artists imtil they are paid. This seems fair, but as things 
are, dealers often give very long credits for works sold, to 
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please their clients, and while they can afford this, the artist 
waits and waits, hoping for payments. 

There is a peculiar attitude about the purchasing of works 
of art, and I have heard an average collector say that he 
expected two years’ credit if he bought anything. This 
man probably never realised that he was keeping the artist 
waiting for two years. 

The reader may be inclined to ask why artists do not band 
together and run a shop for their own benefit. The answer 
to this is the difficulty in reckoning with the human element 
in managers. There is hardly any manager on earth who 
will not see where, with artists to deal with, he can easily 
feather his own nest. Thus the temptation to dishonesty is 
more than hkely to overcome him. 

There is something in the Art dealing business, an element 
of gambling,' which can convert an ordinary business mem into 
a potential inmate of a jail sooner than almost any other 
occupation. Dealers, as a rule, adopt towards the artist an 
attitude of benevolence, such as the poor-house inmate meets 
at the hand of the County Council visitor or Charity Organisa- 
tion inspector. He is just a poor devil who would starve if 
not for them. Perhaps he wduld. To bend one’s energy to 
the creation of work, and to make one’s living at the same 
time, is beyond the power of the average artist. It is said that 
Picasso and Matisse have succeeded in doing this. One c^ 
only express one’s astonishment and ajhniration for ti^r 
business acumen. . . 

To-day, of course, there is a large body^of aqrtists who have! 
private incomes. These happy artists, ’are-' 
the most part, who take to abstract and suixeaHst 
not take up much time, and leaves one free tiWit 
intercourse so necessary for the propagation of adva^j^ 
ideas. Most of these moneyed folk have never been to all 
Art School in their lives and often began their “ cafe^.’* 

’ somewhat later than professional artists. Often they 
started by pmxhasing a work of one of the mc^ knea^fti 
“ advanced ” men, and from that to practise is of 
easy. 



U2 let there be sculpture 

Once when I spolce to one of the leadei-s of this movement, 
md mentioned liow easy it was to do the kind of stuff a 
:ertain artist of the abstract persuasion was turning out, he 
exclaimed ; “ Oh, that is just what that artist thinks. He 
says everyone should work at Art.” Of course, tliere is no 
training, no drudgery, no learning of a craft. How w^ould 
that do for surgery, engineering, or any other pi’ofession than 
Art ? It is so easy evidently : if you have an idle moment . 
and do not know what to do with yourself, just take to 
painting or a bit of sculpture. You can just as easily drop it 
again. I once met an American doctor, a mental specialist, 
who advised his wealthy patients to paint, and I saw some of 
their paintings which were done in the Van Gogh manner, 
evidently by weak-minded people who had reproductions of 
Van Gogh placed in front of them for imitation. Madness 
of Van Gogh — ^imbecility of idle, wealthy pei'sons ! The two 
went together well, the doctor thought. 

On another occasion a shell-shocked young man told me 
that he had been advised to take up sculpture. As if sculpture 
did not need strong nerves. Sculpture is an exacting and 
difficult medium, and I have known of sculptors giving it 
up after a time and taking to painting . . . certainly less 
hard work, and less expensive. I cannot assort here too 
strongly that sculpture is a science needing many years of 
preparation and study, and requiring an equal exercise of the 
imagination to that needed in any form of creation, poetry, 
music, or great drama ; the same effort and sacrifice and 
lifetime of devotion. The titled female sculptor is rampant in 
England, and in America women have taken to sculpture 
wi^ gusto. As one explained to me, they felt so “ creative ”. 
Here is a subject for Freud, and I expect he could easily have 
explained it. 

' The artist has not only the dealer to contend with. He 
has also the Art Critic, Art Patron, and Art Director or 
Keeper of Galleries and Art Institutions of all kinds. To 
take the Art Critic first. He is often a journalist, who has 
accidentally taken up the function of critic of exhibitions, or a 
ailed artist, one who found he could make an easier living 
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by writing than by painting. His pen is dipped in gall and 
venom. He gets back at those artists who have persevered 
and still keep on working. He has, of course, an inside 
knowledge, knows how to write as if he could do the thing 
himself, and achieves sometimes a tremendous reputation as a 
“ Know-all in Art ” on just fine writing. There is now a 

school of such critics in all countries. In the field of Old 

✓ 

Masters they are the ejcperts who command thousands of 
pounds a year for their services to great dealers. With 
modern work in their hands their pens are also for sale to the 
dealers. 

On one occasion when my friend, Matthew Smith, was 
holding an exhibition, I remarked on one critic’s praise, 
knowing that that same critic had often written disparagingly 
of Matthew Smith’s work. I said : “ How strange this new 
view is.” The dealer merely remarked that with regard to 
this critic they had “ loaded the dice ”. A critic to whom 
I had complained that he wrote diametrically opposed articles 
in two different papers, said that he had to consider the 
different publics he was writing for. 

Another critic told me that he could be commissioned to 
write an article on a piece of work of mine only on condition 
that it was unfavourable to me. 

In any other occupation or trade on earth this would be 
considered libellous or damaging. Not so with the artist. 
Hit him and hit him hard. If he shows the slightest sign of 
■ originality, close the doors of your academies against him. 
Rob him. Drive him out of his profession. 

Taxation is another enemy of the artist which weighs on 
him. He is taxed on his work, which is his principal, instead' 
of on “ purely income ”. Sculptors work as it were in gold 
Sind cannot get it all repaid. , The cost of producing a work of 
sculpture is left out of accormt when it comes to the price of 
even the smallest work. If it is in clay, there is first the clay 
model to be made and then the plaster cast. Then the 
bronze ceisting, which is costly. In stone, there is the material 
to be bought, and the carving takes a long time. Yet artists 
are considered “ lucky beggars Perhaps they are. They 
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certainly are not wage-slaves. In that they are indeed 
“ lucky ” beggars. 

The uncertainty in which artists live with regard to their 
incomes makes them into Micawbors, who are always expect 
ing something to turn up. If they are accused of extravagance, 
this only argues the inherent hopefulness in the artist’s 
nature. The artist is the world’s scapegoat. Ho has a reputa- 
tion for profligacy in living. One cidtic wrote that Gauguin 
could not possibly make fine works as lie had had illegitimate 
childi'en in Tahiti. Did not Stephen Crane say that 
if an artist is seen just clinking a glass of beer, it was 
immediately called from the house-tops : Look at Jones, 
the artist, what a drunkard ! ” 

Was not Rembrandt a terrible drunkiird ? Look at his 
portraits of himself. It is said that he has condemiied himself 
out of his own self-portraits alone. Degas said that to make a 
fine work of art was similar to committing a crime. A cryptic 
saying from a Master j a saying with wide implications. 
Toulouse Lautrec is an aitist with a reputation for debauchery. 
Yet look at his drawings and paintings, and where do you 
see the results of debauchery ? There is notliing loose, care- 
less, or feeble in them. The drawing is sensitive and tense ; 
the compositions are thought out, the work of a great artist 
with acute observation. The legend of the debauched artist 
is just a legend. 

When it comes to portraits, sitters are as a rule filled with 
the desire to be flattered, as they are by the photographer. 
I have sometimes been compelled to ask a sitter why he chose 
me to do his portrait. An old lady at the end of a series of 
sittings said : “ And I thought you were going to make me 
young and beautiful.” Of course, I had to reassure her about 
her beauty (but it was the beauty of old age) ; as to the 
youth : “On sont les neiges d’antan ? ” Children I love to 
do, but hot at the command of their parents. They likewise 
want to see them as angels with wings on, and not just lov.ely 
and charming, or roguish and capricious. 

Of an exhibition of portraits of my daughter, Peggy Jean, 
two to four years of age, a well-known writer-critic 
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said : “ Even the soul of a child is not^safe in his hands ”, 
and another newspaper man professed to discover that I had 
done a criminal child. When I made an enquiry as to who 
could have written this filthy stuff, and why, I was told that 
it was that newspaper’s “ crime expert Dealers, Critics, 
Patrons, Artists, a host of enemies wait for the man of talent. 
They are entrenched in Galleries, Newspapers, and Journals, 
occupying important positions in the World of Art. Adminis^ 
trators of fimds, curators of pubhc art galleries, experts of 
all kinds liviiig upon the activities of the artists. 

Cultural propagemda has become important. There are 
more and more paid positions for the parasites on Art to 
occupy. If we ever had a Minister of the Fine Arts, the post 
would go to a gentlemein of this kidney. No one would ever 
imagine a working artist fit for such a responsible position. 
A position in a musemn, say, a museum of antiques such as 
the British Museum. My advocacy of an expert at the British 
Museum was met with scorn. Mad to suggest such a thing. 
Gentlemen who have come from Oxford, having written 
treatises on Greek scidpture, or on C&anne, are pitched into 
such well-paid positions, and given titles of dignity and more 
often than not, as in the case of the Greek Marbles at the 
British Museum, do real deunage to the works they are sup- 
posed to look after. I do not say that a working artist would 
care for an all-time job of this Mnd, but for the good of the 
institutions, such as the British Museum or the Tate Gallery, 
wor king painters and sculptors are absolutely necessary on 
their boards. It is well known that such a public fvmd as the 
Chantry Bequest was for years a perquisite of the Royal 
Academy, and, until Dr. D. S. McColl called attention to tha 
scandal, no works outside that of the Academy artists were 
ever bought with it. Usually from Other funds the purchases 
for public collections are the works of friends of the Committee, 
and have no connection with merit. The collections of work 
in our provincial museums are a disgrace to the cities they 
are in. 

Wealthy corporations, whose aldermen are ignorant of 
anything outside the city drains, form their Art Committees, 
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and judgo whal should bo bought for iho spiritual food of the 
people. 

Usually a -visit to I, ho Boyal Academy settles that, and the 
dumpings of this miserable institution ar(5 cvorywlierc. “ If 
you do not know an Art, Loach it.” 

At on(! lime the Koyal Academy thought they would 
thwart tlu'ir emmiies by a policy of broadmindedness, in fact, 
take the “ v\'i)id <na of tlieir criiics’ sails " by admitting new 
blood. Artists who are considenal unacademic like Augustus 
John, Walter Sicktvrt, and Stanh'y vSpenctsr were elected. 
These artists, indivi<lualists with no academic inclinations, 
found theinselves there on suflbrance, and in a very short time 
had their eyes opened as to where they really stood. 

Sickert resigned ostensibly on my account. 

John resigned on account of the I’ojtiction of a painting by 
Wyndham Lewis, and Stanley S})encer found one fine day" 
that his pictures were rejected hy the Hanging Committee, 
although he had a perfect right to their exhibition. 

This Institution enjoys, of course, State support and Royal 
Patronage. Its annual banquet is graced by every commercial 
and political and legal luminary in this land. Criticism is 
savagely resented, and to be hung in the Royal Academy is 
supposed to be the hall-mark of achievement. I went once to 
the Royal Academy, since then it has not been necessary to 
go again, as one Royal Academy is like unto another. Even 
the old dames photographed going in on Private View day 
are the same. 

The London group contained at one time practically all 
the genuine painters there were in England, and these 
included Walter Sickert, Matthew Smith, Gertler, Meninsky, 
Ginner, Gore, Gilman, Wyndham Lewis, Roberts, Karlowska, 
and Bevan ; ' also Gaudier and myself as sculptors. New 
groups spring up now, but they are ephemeral and resemble 
those primitive creatTures that live by parting. 

^ Not that I place great store in groups. I have always felt 
myseE to hd alone, and not part of a group, and I do not care 
^egariousness that makes most artists hanker after 
I h^eve in indi-vidual artists, and the time seems 
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to have gone by when artists, as in luecliacvai times, could 
work successfully together on cathedrals. 

On a building for which I worked (the St. James’s Under- 
ground Station) there were six sculptors, and that was not a 
successful combination. There was little harmony in the 
result, and one or two sculptors would have done the work 
much better. I must say that I can see no young sculptors 
of real promise at present. The Schools have turned out 
only some rather poor imitators of the Swedish sculptor, 
Carl Milles, and there are imitators of Maillol or Despiau. 
Some few have taken to imitating Henry Moore, and others 
misunderstand niy work and imitate some technical idiosyn- 
cracies, mostly of my bronzes. Had I been called at any time 
to teach, I might have had a great influence personally, but 
it looks as if I have been very deliberately passed over, as on 
several dccasions, when a vacancy has occurred at the Slade 
Schoolj on the death of Havard Thomas for instance, or at 
the Royal College of Art, on other occasions, for one reason 
or another I have been ignored, and never has there been the 
slightest sign from heads of institutions that they thought I 
had anything of value to contribute to Art in the teaching of 
it. Yet I have had academical training and have trained 
myself in school and museum, and best of ah by practice. I 
have never once been on a Committee of an official institution 
and my one solitary honotur, that of Aberdeen University, 
remains unique. 

ScuLPipas OP To-day 

With Rodin, whatever his faults, a new era in sculpture 
began, and though every schoolboy now seems able to |acl 
holes in him, he was a revivifying force, and compelled 
sculpture into paths which it is stiU following, wl^ 
have developed out of his fecund example. Befcn^ 
with Houdon, Rude, Carpeaux, the form, sdtely te?ih^ ^ 
decorative, remained in itself uninteresting. YVith 
modelling became interesting and individual for 
an element of imagination entered scidpture 
the grotesque. Ro^n was a sculptor who, id 
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(!xpr(!ssi()n, was not afraid to be grotesques and in one or two 
insuuicos, even ridiculous, wbicli of course no living sculptor 
could ever afford to bo. I find Rodin now much underrated 
and the wiseacres of to-day will only admit that his drawings 
have the stuff of immortality in them. This is an absurd 
judgment, and we need only wait a few yeai-s for the pen- 
dulum to swing the other way. For one thing, the vast 
otilput of Rodin makes his life work difficult to sum up. 
Where a sculptor of to-day makes one work, Rodin made 
a hundr(?d, and his own fecundity tires and bewilders us 
all in such a collection of his works as the Hotel Biron 
possesses. 

I find that a sculptor who is much lauded to-day, Despiau, 
really has his foundation in Rodin. Actually Despiau worked 
for Rodin, carving marble for him. I could point to a head in 
the Rodin Musdc which contains the whole of Despiau, and 
to me Despiau’s work is monotonous and often insensitive. 
He has a quality of delicacy in his heads derived from Rodin, 
and especially recalls the so-called Raphael head in wax, 
Despiau is very popular, more especially in America where 
works of an aesthetic or washed out cliaracter have a great 
vogue, for example, Whistler, Marie Laurencin, “ Abstract 
Art ”, Brancusi. His nudes amount to school works which any 
clever student can produce. When you have seen one Despiau, 
you have seen all, and to compare this quite talented, but 
limited, sculptor with Rodin, is nonsense. Rodin did not 
possess a sense of the architectural, and that is why his Porte 
D’Enfer is such a failure architecturally. From even a httle 
distance it has all the appearance of an ant-hill in commotion. 
Rodin concentrated on the individual groups and figures, 
and the Porte D’Enfer, to be appreciated, must be studied 
close to, when the tragic and splendid qualities of the groups 
reveal themselves. When a student in Paris, I was taken to 
Rodin’s studio by a fellow-student, an Englishman, who made 
himself known to me. He was an elderly man who came 
into the sculpture class at Julien’s, and I noticed his sincere 
but clumsy attempts to set up a figure. He was Mr. Cayley- 
Robinson, who was fairly well known as a painter in England, 
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and late in life thought modelling would help him to a better 
understanding of form. 

He asked me one day if I would like to go to Rodin’s 
atelier as he had the entree, and one Saturday afternoon we 
went together to the rue de I’Universitd where Rodin had 
several studios adjoining one another, given him by the 
State. I saw there the large Victor Hugo in marble, still 
unfinished, and many smaller works in marble and bronze. 
One large low table was laden with hundreds of small studies 
and sketches brought, I should say, by aspiring sculptors and 
“ mothers of genius ” for Rodin’s inspection. How all these 
people with their incompetent sketches must have taken up 
the Master’s time, and how anyone had the impudence to 
impose on him in this fashion, is incomprehensible to me. 
Rodin, himself short, bearded, with a sort of round flat cap 
on his head, looked calm and watchful at the same time. His 
neck was of enormous thickness and gave his head a tapering 
shape upwards. Rodin went about amongst his guests and he 
would roll tissue paper arocmd a small bronze head and show 
it in that way. His qvdet, confident manner I mentally 
contrast now with the cabotin pose of other artists of great 
reputation I met later. I did not speak to Rodin as I had 
only just arrived in Paris and knew no French. I was quite 
content to look at things, and watch Rodin himself. I never 
saw him again, although he was several times in Elngland, 
and I heard of how, when he was given a reception in 
London, Rodin, not used to making speeches, responded very 
simp ly, and with few words. A sculptor called Tweed got 
up and began a long discourse commencing : “ If Rodin 
could express himself ...” This notion of the inarticulate 
artist is a common one. People do not take into accoimt that 
the artist thinks in form, in his own mediiun, as a musician 
in sounds, and to ask him to explain himself or translate his 
work in language is not only unfair, but mmecessary. 
Surely the best communication of the sculptor or the painter 
is through his work and in no other manner. The fallacy of 
the critic-artist is abroad to-day, and present-day artists are 
pleased to have themselves explained and even told by 
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writers ou Art what tlieir prograuuno of work should be. 
Manifestoes are got out in the best futurist, sm-roalist manner, 
imitating political party cries and slogans, and even Groups 
give themselves militaiy titles like Unit One or Cell 33. 

Bourdollo was anotlua' assistant of Rodin. After Rodin’s 
death, Bourdelle plucked up courage and denounced his old 
master as “ just a butcher ”. Bourdelle bocaiuo a sort of 
official sculptor of Franco, and his large and ambitious, but 
withal empty, works were evca'ywhere to Ixs seen. As he was 
supposed to be an impressive teacher, he gathered pupils 
from all lands about him. TIis work, except in his own small 
things, is pseudo-Greek archaic or pseudo-Gotliic, and now 
that he is dead will be completely forgottoir soon. 

Another sculptor of the same order, but far more 
capable, is the Serb, Mestrovic, also a great “ stylist ”, I 
say stylist in the sense that ho can easily imitate any style or 
period he sets his hand to. Sometimes he is Assyrian, often 
early Greek, then Gothic or Rodinesquo. He swept England 
and America off its feet, and was hailed as a heaven-sent 
genius, aided largely by a picturesque Balkan appearance of 
beard and .hair. For some time the inner emptiness of his 
heroically gesticulating groups and figures was not discerned, 
and anyone who dared say he was not another Michelangelo 
was looked at askance, Since that period Mestrovic has 
taken more or less a back seat, and even his name, once so 
well known, would, I think, go unrecognised even amongst 
setdptors. He fulfilled the bourgeois idea of the sculptor to 
the utmost limit, both in Ihs work and in his personal pose. 

A sculptor totally unknown in England and to the rest of 
Europe is the American, George Grey Barnard. I knew his 
work in America and thought his first large work, ” The Two 
Natures”, now in the Metropolitan, a veiy great work in 
sculpture. It is one of the finest conceptions of our day. He 
spent a long life devoted to sculptwe and was “ a law unto 
■himself ”, going his own way. His statue of Lincoln, which 
was offered to London in 1917, was most unfairly and bitterly 
assailed here by a stupid art critic. Sir Claude Phillips. I 
answered this on October '6th, 1917, defending Barnard’s 
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Lincoln ” as a great work, in The Daily Telegraph. My 
letter I give here : 

I read with astonishment the pontifical judgments of your Art 
critic, Sir Claude Phillips, upon the statue of Abraham Lincoln 
by George Grey Barnard, the American sculptor, based solely 
upon what he admitted was a very blurred photograph 5 and he is 
equally astonishing to me when he is full of respect and solemnity 
towards his own suggestions of what a monument to Lincoln 
should be. These two attitudes are by no means uncommon to 
critics. George Grey Barnard is a very great sculptor, ein artist 
whose achievement is so superb, that his statue of Lincoln should 
be awaited with the . eager expectancy due to a new unknown work 
by a great master. What there may be behind this by no means 
accidental attack and Press campaign against the Lincoln Statue, 
I do not know, but undoubtedly Barnard, like all men of genius, 
and of independent mind, would have ready waitii^ for him the 
usual pack, who at the first opportunity would fasten upon him. 
I raise the only protest I know of against this chorus of calumny, 
because Barnard has given the world works for which we will 
always be grateful, and the attack on his statue of Lincoln in 
England is manifestly unfair and one-sided. 

Lincoln’s descendants did not hke the statue, and this, no 
doubt, had great weight, for the statue never was accepted 
for London, but went to Manchester, where it is now in 
Plattsfieldi Whitworth Park. In its stead a commonplace 
statue by St. Gaudens was set up in London. Barnard knew 
olmy defence of his statue and wrote to me expressing his 
pleasure. I was moved to defend Barnard^s statue, not only 
because I considered it a fine work, which should not have 
had that intrigue launched against it, but also because Barnard 
had been my teacher in a New York night class for sculpture 
in the winter of 1 901 . I remember well his ardour and single- 
mindedness. Sculpture was his passion, and fortunately he 
found the support of^rich men and also received official 
commissions. When passing through London in 1926, he 
asked me to assist him in a great Memorial Arch he was 
at work on. I listened to him, but in the end decided I 
would rather do my own work. Later in New Ifork I did 
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not soo nmch of liiin because of las bad health, but he 
generously turned over to mo a commission which I was 
unable to accept, as I was returning to England to do some 
work I had agreed to do. I heard of him going to the Art 
Students’ League and lecttiring the students on my pieces 
in bronze which were there, invoking the name of Donatello. 
In sculpture, although I had my iirst^lessons from Barnard, 
we were poles apart iti conception and execution. Barnard 
had a passion for the heroic, derived from an intensive study 
of Michelangelo, and I believe in all his thoughts and actions 
lie had Michelangelo somewhere in the background. He 
even boasted of having made more figures and groups of heroic 
size than the groat Florentine himself. To my mind he 
never achieved the intimate and the personal which so appeals 
to me. On my return to America I was surprised to End that 
Barnard’s reputation had sunk very low, and mere tyros 
thought him academic and spoke scornfully of him. 

Brancusi is perhaps, of all modeim sculptors, tlie man who 
brought the greatest individual touch into sculpture, and he 
now has lus imitatoi-s and followers by the hundred. Indeed - 
his formula — ^for a formula it became — is used for window 
decorating, mannequins, and posters. His work was strongly 
influenced by Negro ait, and also by Cycladic sculpture, but 
in our own period of tortured gnd realistic work his highly, 
sophisticated art seems fresh ’ and strange — a paradox. 
Brancusi himself, when I ftet met him, I found charming 
and simple in manner and in appearance like a sailor or a 
farmer. Deeply serious, but with plenty of humour. We 
sat on a log, the only seat, in his studio in Montparnasse, 
and he offered his guests sweets out of a paper bag. He was 
fond of telling funny stories about Ms sculpture. He had 
carved a bird and someone asked him why he had not done 
the feet of the bird. His answer was that “ the bird’s feet 
■ were in water and could not be seen,” 

Ortiz de Zarate said humorously that whenever Easter 
came round he was reminded of Brancusi by the eggs. TMs 
referred to a good deal of Brancusi’s work taking naturally 
an egg shape. 
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Twenty years later I again visited Brancusi. Looking 
about me I could imagine it to be the first visit : the work 
was the same, Brancusi was the same, somewhat greyer and 
thinner. Instead of drinking sour milk he now drank hot 
water : he said that hot water cmed one of all ills, even of 
love. When we were saying good-bye in the courtyard, a 
French artist passed with the inevitable girl goirg into their 
studio. We excharged glances, Brancusi turned to liis 
studio with its abstract and arid shapes. 

In Germany, Lehmbruck did sculpture which has a sensi- 
tive, but to my mind, frail or sentimental character of no 
great interest sculpturally. Kolbe works cleverly enough in 
the tradition of Rodin nudes, without adding to them, 
Barlach works in wood, and has a wholly Gothic inspiration, 
but his work has to me the appearance of formula. 

A fresh and stimulating note was brought into sculpttue 
by the casting into bronze of Degas’s posthumous studies of 
nude dancers, which I believe Degas had continued to do all 
his life, but never thought of exhibitirg. He let the studies 
fall into decay. They are in a kind of wax invented by hinj- 
self. These small works, when shown in London, were 
derided by sculptors who declared that they were the kind of 
sketches that they themselves throw away j but I find these 
bronzes marvellous in their imderstandiig of form and move- 
ment ; graceful and with original gesttire, they combine 
classic poise and spontaneity. 

In Sweden, Carl Milles has done a great deal of decorative 
work, which, while veiy able technically, seems Vo me 
academic and derivative, and as a natural Tesult popular. 
I met Milles in London, sind thought him mode^ and sixEt^, 
but with no originality. The indifference of London, eaasej^ 
for a small purchase for the Tate, led him to seek Amejica, 
where he is a great success. He has had an uudoubted 
influence on Enghsh architectural sculptors, that is the sculp- 
tors whom Enghsh architects love to employ, as they 
ordinate their work to such an extent that it hardly evmi 
exists. 

In America, as in England, I found most of the yomjg^ 
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8cul|)liirs inriiuuic«d l)y Picasso, Brancusi, and Maillol. 
Maillol, wlu) is a sculptor iunuoncod by Greek work, is always 
spok(ui of a.s peculiiu-ly modern. I cannot see this, as liis work 
while often v(o-y line, is to my mind monotonous, and the 
ellect is luaivy. More (^specially the lu^ad is l, reacted in a 
ps('udo-Gr(H'k maniucr tliat is a complete misunderstandnxg of 
Greek work. Ihs can novel- get away from his Greekish 
nude, which to t he modern mind can mean vtu-y little. 

The clicpu's of to-day are always ass(n-ting the living 
cpialities of Maillol, and give his works titles in, their enco- 
miums like “ Living Ai-t ”, or sonui similar appellation. 
What there is “ Living ” or even life-giving about an Art 
that derives its inspiration so completely from ancient Greece, 
I fail to see. 

In America, Gaston la Chaise’s work seemed to me to liave 
a fine quality and witli a sculptural imthu-slanding of materials. 
I believe that he died without achieving plans which would 
have been a solid contribution to sculpture. 

Manship struck me as a very superficial, decorative, eclectic 
borrowing from everywhere. One could imagine that he had 
a book of Greek designs and on Monday mornings opened it 
at page one, founded his Monday piece of work on tliat, and 
on Tuesday, turned to page two, and so on through the week. 

I met Bill Zorach. He seemed to mo to have splendid 
enthusiasm and to bo doing work that had fine sculptural 
qualities. I-Ie was then only feeling liis way, and I under- 
stand that he has since been recognised and given important 
commissions. 



Chapter Twenty-Eight 

MY PLACE IN SCULPTURE 

I HAVE OFTEN BEEN ASKED BY ASPIRING SCULPTORS TO 
help them to get on their feet, and not very long after 
this hare had the ironical pleasure of watching tliem 
getting large commissions and all sorts of decorative 
work from sources that would never come near me ; nor have 
the aspirants^ when safely in the saddle, taken the same 
interest in my work that they formerly professed. In other 
directions this spirit manifests itseK thus : a certain author is 
very eager to write my life, and professes a tremendous 
admiration for my work. I never answer any fan mail, ^d 
after two or three unsuccessful attempts to get me to com- 
municate with him, the author sends me a most abusive 
letter in which he uses the expression : “ Your manners are 
as atrocious as your marbles.” Somewhat revealing ! 

AVhat amazes me is that from f^ afield as South Africa, 
Australia, and Western Canada, I receive letters from weU- 
wishers telling me just where I have not lived up to their ideals 
in my work. Then there are the would-be “ inspiratrices ” 
who send me batches of photographs which are indignantly 
demanded back after a week or two, so giving me much 
trouble. In many cases sculptors or refugees from the lands 
of persecution send photographs of their work to solicit my 
assistance, and I have certainly sworn to their talent time 
and again. I have yet to receive proof of a new Michelangelo. 
In some cases hoaxes are attempted, and it always passes my 
understanding why .people should take the trouble to make 
me believe they will endow me with commisions and make 
me wealthy. They waste my time and leave a fictitioiKi 
address, usually an exj)ensive luxury hoteL Perhaps the 
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pleasure of feeling very big and wealthy and in a position to 
give a coininissioa to an artist, if only a sham one, is sufficient 
to fill their cup w'ith joy. 

From time to lime I have received many miniature versions 
of my larger works from amateurs, who certainly satisfy 
themselves iri this manner, but which I find irritating. 
What I have dug out of myself with laboiu- they translate 
into tiny, vague versions, working from newspaper photo- 
graphs, and in their simplicity imagine I ought to be pleased. 
These works are always returned to their makers. 

It is naturally difficult to assess one’s place in the period 
one lives in, perhaps impossible. It is a process similar to 
painting one’s own portrait, or rather to working on a portrait 
in the round, a really difficult undertaking. The artist usually 
dramatises himself, and that is why few self-portraits bear the 
imprint of truth. My outstanding meiit in my own eyes is 
that I believe myself to be a return in sculpture to the human 
outlook, without in any way sinking back into the flabby 
sentimentalising, or the merely decorative, that went before. 
From the Cubists onwards, sculpture has tended to become 
more and more abstract, whether the shape it took was that 
of the clearness and hardness of machinery, or soft and 
spongy forms, as in Hans Arp, or a combination of both. 

I fail to see also how the use of novel materials helps, such 
as glass, tin, strips of lead, stainless steel, and aluminium. 
The use of these materials might add novel and pleasing 
effects in connection with arclutecture, but add nothing 
to the essential meanings of sculpture, which remain 
fundamental. The spirit is neglected for detail, for ways 
and means. 

Another addition to sculpture is special lighting, flood 
lighting, and colouring of sculpture. Fantastic and transient 
effects can be managed, similar to stage effects, but I look on 
all'tlus as trivial and not worth serious consideration. 

The continual harping on the nude for its own sake has 
been overdone, and a rest from the nude might do sculpture 
good. Draped figures, as in Gothic work, might as an alter- 
native to-day seem as novel as the apotheosis of the nude after 
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Gothic. I have not been led astray by experiments in abstrac- 
tion, or by the new tendency to a tame architectural formula 
for positive qualities; the deeply intimate and human were 
always sought by me, and so wrought, that they became classic 
and enduring. The main charge against my work is that it 
has no “ formal relations ” — by “ formal relations ” thq 
critic meaning that my forms and their juxtaposition were 
just accidental. This I consider sheer nonsense. Because an 
artist chooses to put certain abstract forms together does not 
mean that he has succeeded in creating a better design than 
mine, whose forms are taken from a study of nature. To 
construct and relate natural forms may call for a greater 
sensibihty and a more subtle Tinderstanding of design than 
the use of abstract formula. 

I can quite justly complain of neglect by architects of my 
work. Articles in newspapers and critics have instilled fear 
into them, and I can give specific instances when an architect 
or an institution has been warned on no account to employ 
me. All of my larger works wiU easily fit into any architec- 
tural ensemble not totally out of harmony \vith their charac- 
ter. I would mention in this connection “ Consummatum 
Est ” or the “ Adam ”, When my “ Madonna and Child ” 
was shown in the new Duveen Gallery at the Tate, it imme- 
diately took its place in the architectural setting, and I had the 
satisfaction of comparing it with other large works, even 
Rodins, which seemed to have no architectural quality and 
did not relate themselves in their enviromnent. All my busts 
and heads take their place in formal wall surroundings. 

In the matter of commissions for portraits, I have suffered 
from neglect. My portraits of persons who might mean 
something historically are few and accidental. I have never, 
except in a few instances, been commissioned to do work from 
persons of great worth, those whom thg future will look 
back upon as leaders in world endeavour, nor even those of 
social and pofitical distinction such as Rubens, Vela;^uez, 
Donatello, or Verrocchio worked from. 

My larger works still remain my own property. What is 
of interest in this connection is that I have nroven that I 
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can male more money by ])(iuiling than by sculpture, as 
my landscape and flower exhibitions prove. I have none of 
the pretended illusions that amateurs and those who do not 
practise an ai-t have about the “ sordidness ” of money. It 
takes some courag-c to remain a sculptor, and Modigliani 
found that he was forced to take to painting altogether, 
although I know he liad a profound love for sculpture and the 
practice of it. t 

Painters like Matisse who occasionally do a piece of sculp- 
ture only do so as amateurs for relaxation or out of interest 
from the safe position of vsuccessful painting. The painter 
Gertler once told me of how ho had started a piece of 
sculpture, and after four or five days’ strenuous work, the 
piece was still unfinished and he gave it up. He argued that 
in the time ho gave to one piece of sculpture he might have 
made several paintings. One of cotuse ought to live like the 
Chinese who give years to one piece of work. To do that I 
suppose one’s family should live as Orientals are said to do on 
a handful of rice a day. 

Live and let live. I have always admitted other forms of 
sculpture than my own and do not reason that if a sculptor 
does not do as I do he is no sculptor. I have, despite every 
obstacle of organised hostility on the part of the Press, art 
critics, art cliques, and personal vendettas, gone my own way 
and have never truckled to the demands of popularity or 
pot-boiled. I do not say this with any feeling of self-righteous- 
ness, for I have enjoyed myself at work. Sculpture, drawing, 
and painting I have felt a natural call to do, and I have had 
the opportunity to create a body of work which, taking all in 
aU, I am not ashamed of. 



Appendix One 

STRAND STATUES (Thirty Years’ War, 1908-1957) 

The Evening Standard, June 19tE, 1908. The Secretary of 
the Vigilance Society quoted : 

“ I have personally, on behalf of the Society, lodged a protest 
■with the Seaetary of the British Medical Association,” said 
Mr. W. A. Coote, the secretary of The Vigilance Society. He 
informed one of our representatives that he is now putting the 
complaint in a letter of protest to the Committee. “ At present the 
sight is bad enough, but when the hoarding in Agar Street is 
removed, it -will be a scandal. I am at a loss to understand the 
object of such representations. In no other city in Europe are 
figures in scidpture of the nature shown on the building in the 
Strand thrust upon the public gaze. 

“ If photographs of the statues were sold in the public streets 
or exposed for sale in any shop, proceedings would at once be 
taken. We intend, unless the offending figures are removed, to 
take action and see whether the law is strong enough to deal with 
such a display. If it is not, the fact will lend additional interest to 
the proceedings of the Parliamentary Committee which is, at the 
present time, inquiring into the publication of certain books and 
pictures, and the holding of certain exhibitions.” 

The views of Mr. Walter Crane : 

I have not seen the statues and do not know who the sculj^r is, 
and I can therefore express no opinion on the artistic merit. So 
far, however, as the principle involved is concerned, I am entirely 
in favour of frank sex representation in art. Undisguised pcatrayal 
in .this respect provides the sculptor ■with his best opportunities. 
Michelangelo was seen at his best in the frankly nude, aid others 
whose work is of the highest order did not disguise sex. To 1». 
artistic, however, sculpture in this form must be noHe. There is 
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ignoble sculpture as well as nobl<5. I do not think it is a question 
of morality. Tlte exigencies of our northern climate, which 
xiecessitate the wearing of so much clothing, are responsible for a 
great deal of false sliaine. In India and other warm countries, 
Nature unadorned gives rise to no such feeling. 

The Evening Standard^ Jime 20lh, 1908 : 

Work to bo stop)>ed. The sculptimi fig\iros to which wo have 
taken objection on the nenv building of the British Medical Associa- 
tion at the corner of the Strand and Agar Street were unreservedly 
condemned by Mr. Edmund Owen, F.R.C.S., the association's 
own Chairman of Coimcil, and lie intends at once to call a meeting 
of the Building Committco for the purj>ose of stopping the removal 
of any more of the hoarding until the members of the Council 
have had an opportunity of seeing tlie figures for themselves, 
when he hopes they will agree with him that they ought to be 
very much modified, if not taken away altogether. As a matter 
of fact, the Council have never had drawings of the statues before 
them, and the majority of them are unaware of the nature of the 
figures. Mr, Owen had seen them only in a partially finished state. 
In view, however, of our protest, he paid a visit to the. buildings 
to-day, accompanied by one of our representatives. have no 
sympathy with them whatever,” ho said, after seeing the figures . 
which we have condemned, ” and my own opinion is that they 
ought never to have been put there. I had seen some of them 
before they were finished, and did not like them from the physical 
"representation point of view. They seemed to be poor figures. 
But I had no idea they were to be presented in the form that some 
)f them are. I cannot, of course, speak for the Council, but I hope 
:hat other members will take the same view as I do when they see 
:h6 figures. The Council will not meet till July 1st, but I shall call 
iogether the Committee immediately connected with the building 
xt once and propose that instructions be given to stop any more 
>f the hoarding being taken down until the Council comes to a 
ieqision, I think The Evening Standard has taken the right course 
in calling attention to the matter before the more objectioi\able 
itatues have been exposed to full public view, and I have no ground 
for complaint in what has been said.” 

We welcome , this frafik statement on the part of one in the 
position of Mx. Owen. He supports what we have all along con- 
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tended, tliat no one with a due sense of I'esponsibility who took 
the trouble to see the figures for himself, could approve of them, 
and so far our attitude has been justified. As we have already- 
pointed out, only one figure to which the least objection can be 
taken is at present exposed to the public view. It is one of a group 
of four on the Strand side of the building. There are, however, 
four more on the Agar Street elevation, which is still surrounded 
by a high hoarding. Work is proceeding on other statues, but these 
are still obscured by the Sculptor’s canvas. It is hoped that the 
Buildings Committee will call for drawings of the unfinished 
figures. We have purposely refrained from entering into any 
details with, regard to the figures, and even at the risk of being 
misunderstood we decline to particularise. In the form it appears 
on the Strand building, the sculpture may have been appropriate 
in a Medical hall, but it is entirely unsuitable, and not at all artistic 
or dignified in a busy thoroughfare. The most objectionable repre- 
sentations are still more or less hidden by the hoarding in Agar 
Street, although two of them are plainly visible from the wards 
of Charing Cross Hospital and other buildings in the vicinity, and 
in calling attention to them at this stage one’s desire is that they 
may be modified or removed before they are exposed to full public 
view* As art, the Strand figures, in their present form, are not 
beautiful, and one of the figures, at least, has no parallel, so far 
as we are aware, even in sculpture galleries. What is complained 
of could not escape the notice of the most casual passer-by, when the 
hoarding is once removed, and that on a Strand frontage would 
constitute a gross offence. Moreover, we did not take action until 
the matter was already becoming a subject of common talk and of 
vulgar curiosity, whilst the fact of the private, and apparently 
useless, admonition by the police authorities should suffice to 
explode the delusion that these figures constitute an innocuous 
form of art. 

The Evening Standard, June 22nd, 1908, announdi^ 
that a meeting of the Council would be called for July 1st, 
went on to quote Mr. H. Percy Adams, of Messrs. • Adana 
and Holden, the architects of the building : 

In my opinion they are magnificent,” said Mr. Percy Adams, 
and he went on to say : ” There may be differences of opnnon ^ 
to the advisability of displaying one or two of them, or any nude 
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figures on a public building in London, but I cannot myself agree 
with the view that any of them arc objectionable. One of the figures 
to which most objection has been taken is .still unfinished.” With 
regard to Mr. Adams’ last point, we can only say that the sculptor’s 
canvas has been removed from the statue, and it has as much the 
appearance of being finished as any of those that are exposed to 
view. A strong effort is to be made, wo understand, to got the 
Buildings Committee on Wednesday to pass the statues as they stand. 
It is to be hoped that the members will, before entering on a con- 
sideration of the question, see the figures objected to for them- 
selves, and if they do, we have confidence that they will not permit 
them to go to the public without considerable modification. 

The Evening Standard, Juno 23rd : 

Father Vaughan has raised his voice in denomreing the statues 
which we have condemned, in their pi-esont form, on the new 
building of the British Medical Association at the coi-ner of Agar 
Street and the Strand. 

“ As a Christian dtizen in a Cluristian dty, I claim tho right ”, 
he dedared, “ to say that I object most emphatically to such 
indecent and inartistic statuary being thrust upon my view in a 
public thoroughfare, through wliich I am often compelled by duty 
to pass. 

“ To the average man or woman, constructed as they are, these 
figures will be occasions — I will not say for sin, because I will be 
told there is no such thing — ^but of vulgarity and of unwholesome 
talk, calculated to lead to practices of which there are more than 
enough in the purlieus of the Strand already. There seems to mo 
to be absolutely no reason for going out of our way to disfigure the 
fa 9 ade of our pubhc buildings by such imagery, and it is a disgrace 
to thrust upon our public highways statuary, talk and discussion 
which in the lecture room, and for students, may bo necessary. 
Let us teach self-reverence and self-respect, and not convert 
London iiito a Fiji Island, where there may be some excuse for want 
of drapery. Let us not innovate upon our time-honoured practice 
in this country, and try to out-Continent the Continent in indecent 
statuary, lest we have cause to regret it in the end. 

“ In the name of public decency, I beg the Buildings Committee 
of the British Medical Association not to sanction the uncovering 
of these statues before the eyes of the public, many of whom, I 
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regretfully say, will not look upon them with the temperament of 
our artist, hut will feast upon them with the hunger of a sensualist. 
Surely it is our duty not to feed, but to starye, that sort of appetite.” 

The Evening Standard, June 25rd, 1908 i leading article 
headed “ the strand statues ” : 

At the best of times, there is great difficulty in defining the 
limits of art and the boundaries of decency. Here the problem is 
complicated by our unwillingness to describe the statues in detail. 
So far we cannot go. Nor can the public see for themselves. It is 
inadvisable that they should, and we trust they will never get the 
chance. The letter which appears in The Times from C. J. Holmes, 
the Slade Professor of Fine Arts, shows how little assistance can be 
expected from artists. If this were a question of art, we should 
regard Professor Holmes’s letter as an important contribution to 
the controversy, though he does not refrain from talking of ill- 
informed but none the less violent attack. With the artistic value 
of the figures, however, we have nothing to do. They may or 
may not have been conceived in the grave, heroic mood of the pre- 
Pheidian Greeks. 

What we have said, and what we maintain, is that they are 
unfitted for the embellishment of a building in the Strand or any 
other street. The Police, however, did realise the unsuitability 
of the statues directly they had an opportimity of seeing them. 
They were so impressed by their unsuitability, that they imnae- 
diately considered whether their powers were sufficient to enable 
them to order a removal of the nuisance. Unfortunately, they 
found they could not step in. Public opinion and the good sense 
of the management of the Institution must effect what the Police 
cannot. We appeal to the British Medical Association not to be 
misled by talk of art, which is a side issue, but to use their judgment 
as men of the world. 

We can even understand the chagrin of the sculptor and architect 
on hearing it pointed out to them that their work was not of a fit 
and proper kind. The desire for symbolism has led men astray 
before, and will lead them astray again. Modern realism is cal^- 
lated to assist the aberration. They are certainly not the right kind 
of symbolism for a public building. We go further ; we say that 
if the hoarding were removed, the public would very quickly 
arrive at the opinion we ourselves have formed, and that is, that 
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tlie removal of the statues would he demanded. Is it not better 
to remove them or modify them now, without more pother ? 

Letter to The Times : 

Sir, 

The action of the British Medical Association in setting up 
a building which is actually beautiful in the Strand, and adorning 
it with decorative sculpture that is even good enough to attract 
attention, is, it appears, calling forth one of those periodical 
outbursts of rage against the nude in sculpture, which lovers of 
art have to endure from time to time. 

These periodical outbursts tempt the small minority who love 
art in this country to blaspheme ^ but perhaps you will grant me 
the hospitality of a few of your valuable lines to invite them to 
possess their souls in patience. The people in this country, as all 
the world knows, are an astounding but incompletely fused mixture 
of all sorts of races. Some learned persons tell us that ultimately 
the bulk of these races may be classified down to two main consti- 
tuent groups — ^the descendants of an ancient group of arctic peoples, 
and the descendants of an ancient group of Mediterranean peoples. 
It is the strong, big, law-and-order-loving arctic lot that make all 
this bother. The small, artistic, go-as-you-please wanderers up 
from the warm lands are the sufferers. Those gaunt, red, cold folk 
have, deep down inside them, the memory of the glacial epoch, 
when they clothed themselves in skins and hunted the reindeer 
not far away from the edge of enormous glaciers. The poor things, 
in this miserable English climate, have not in a mere ten to twenty 
thousand years had time to get warm through. It will take count- 
less more of our ordinary English summers to drive the arctic 
shivers out of their subconscious selves. Naturally, when they see 
the representation of a nude figure it puts their teeth on edge, and 
they hold out and hurl against it such handy anathemas as come 
easiest on their tongues — ^immoral and the like. Sculptured nudes 
have an exactly contrary effect on the ‘‘ small dark man They 
stir in him the pleasant memory of ancestors who knew what it 
was to live in a decent climate, where it was not necessary to wear 
flannel next to the skin”. Let the happy English substratum 
of art lovers, instead of railing at their fellow-countrymen with the 
pleistocene constitutions, pray earnestly for much liot weather. If 
we could have even a couple of months only, the protest of the 
large, red ” gentry would grow feeble, and the B.M.A. would 
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find that, after the “ large red ” fashion, the building and sit 
decoration would be forgotten by its present foes, who are by 
nature an unobservant lot, and only rail at what is new, because 
for the moment it happens to attract the attention of their normally 
unseeing eyes. I am. Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

Martin Conway. 

The Times, June 25th, 1908 : 

A correspondent of The Times yesterday paid a visit to the new 
premises of the British Medical Association in the Strand, for the 
purpose of inspecting the statues of Mr. Epstein, which have been 
already executed and are in process of erection upon the two fronts 
of the building. These statues have given rise in certain quarters 
to some adverse criticism, in answer to which a letter from Professor 
Holmes, Slade Professor of Fine Arts at Oxford, appeared in The 
Times of yesterday. It has been suggested that the statues are 
objectionable from the point of view of pubhc morality. The 
artistic aspect of the question is one which the art critics may be 
left to decide between themselves, but the moral aspect is one of 
more general interest, and it was with a view to ascertaining how 
far there is any basis of fact for the criticisms passed upon the statues 
from this point of view that our correspondent paid his visit. It 
may be well to explain at the outset that there are eighteen statues 
representing various phases of human life, and certain symbolical 
figures. 

Our correspondent reports that, accompanied by a friend, he 
first examined the figures from the street. The statues 'are at a 
height of forty feet to fifty feet froiri the ground and caimot be 
seen adequately except at some distance from the building. A 
hoarding at present prevents any complete view of some of the 
statues. The only figures to which, in the opinion of otir corre- 
spndent and his companion, any exception could conceivably be 
taken are three or four nude male figures, which, hbwever, are 
neither indecent nor even remotely suggestive. 

The statue of “ Maternity ” represents a woman in pregn^cy. 
This figure is turned towards the wall, and is so ^h up on the 
building that the particular feature to which exception is taken can 
scarcely be distinguished, except by aid of an opera glass or a 
telescope ; and there is ijothing even remotely immodest in the 
pose or execution of the figure. 
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A closer inspection in situ from the platform from which the work 
is carried out confirmed the first impression that the statues are 
inoffensive from the point of view of public morality, and in no 
way justify the strictures passed upon them. 

The Times, leading article : 

Statues, Morals, and the Press 
The Committee of the British Medical Association will, it is 
said, meet to-day to consider whether the statues on their new 
building in the Strand ought to be “ modified Hie very idea 
of such a thing would not have occurred to anyone had not an 
enterprising journalist, in search of sensational “ copy ”, dis- 
covered them. In these exceedingly inoffensive works, raised some 
forty or fifty feet from the ground, where nobody would see them 
unless his attention was direaed to them, we are confident that a 
personal inspection of the statues would convince the vast majority 
of our readers that the attack upon them is wholly unjustifiable. 
They are single symbolical figures, some of them draped, or partly 
■draped, some of them nude. Two of the latter are on the Strand 
front, and others, as yet only partially visible, are on the west side 
of the building, where the scaffolding is not yet removed. In 
none of these is there the slightest suggestion of evil. No hint of 
passion or impurity. Their spirit and their treatment, to use the 
word employed by our well-qualified correspondents — ^Professor 
Holmes and Mr. Laurence Binyon, Mr. Charles Ricketts and Mr. 
Charles Shannon — ^is austere. Their offence is that they represent 
nude men. Well, it is difficult in these days to be surprised at any- 
thing 5 but we confess that we are surprised to find any portion 
of the London Press assuming the moral attitude of the Pope who 
ordered the Vatican Venus and some of her marble sisters to wear 
tin petticoats. We trust that this appeal to the Philistinism and 
hypocrisy of a portion of our middle class will be met by the 
British Medical Association with the contempt it deserves. 

British Medical Journal, June 27th, 1908, leading article : 

' “An Old Maid with a Spy Glass ” 

In a famous passage Macaulay says there is no spectacle so 
ridiculous as the British Pubhc in one of its periodical fits of morality. 
Once in six or seven years, he says, our virtue becomes outrageous. 
We cannot suffer the laws of religion and decency to be violated. 
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We must make a stand against vice. 'I'hc Evening Standard and 
St. James’s Gazette seems to be trying to wox-k up the public to one 
of these periodical paroxysms. For a week or more it has been 
holding Tip its hands in horror at certain statues with wliich the 
now buildings of the British Medical Assotdation are decorated. It 
has interviewed all sorts and conditions of men, including the 
inevitable Father Bernard Vaughan, without some platitude from 
whom no public discussion is now complete. We cannot congratu- 
late our esteemed contemporary on the success of its appearance 
in the part of Mrs. Grundy. The only effect of the efforts, which 
we will assume it is making merely in the cause of decency, is to 
excite wrong ideas as to matters absolutely harmless in themselves. 
Swift well said that “ a nice man is a man of nasty ideas.” In this 
sense 7'he Evening Standard and St. James’s Gazette has shown itself 
“ Nice ” to a degree that can only be called morbid. It complains 
of the nudity of certain statues. Now there is a great difference 
between half-veiled nakedness and simple nudity. The short 
skirts of a ballet girl are more suggestive than the chaste nudity of 
a Greek statue. As for the Statues to wliich the attention of the 
National Vigilance Association has been called, we confess we can 
see absolutely no indecency in them. If there is any indecency it 
is in the' mind of the spectator, not in the work itself. If this sort 
of prudery is carried to its logical conclusion, anyone -visiting a 
gallery of pictures or sculpture will have to get first a certificate of 
virtue from his pastor. These places are as open to the public as 
the Strand, and there, as'Byron says of the well-known edition of 
the classics prepared ad usum Delphind by scholars of the Society 
of which Father Bernard Vaughan is an ornament, anyone whose 
mind hankers after that sort of delectation is able to glut his desire 
without being denounced in the newspapers. 

For there we have them all at one fell swoop, 

. Instead of being scattered through the pages. 

They stand forth marshalled in a handsome troop. 

To meet the ingenious youth of future ages, 

Till some less rigid editor shall stoop 
To call them back to their separate cages, 

Instead of standing staring altogether. 

Like garden gods — and not so decent either. 

Works of art which might excite the -moral wrath of Tim Eximm 
Standard and St. James's Gazette are found in many chvm^. 
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In sojno IclK'vs of ilio lulc J. K. Ihiysinan jmblisliod in tlio Figaro, 
25r<l May, 1908, tlioro is a complaint of an equally foolish act of 
])rudery pcrpolraled by the priests of the Cathedral of Chartres. 
Ho says that among the wonderful pieces of sculjjturo to bo found 
therein, there is one representing the Circumcision, and he says 
with natural indignation : Par Pudeur ! 11 (lo dergd) a colld un 
morceau do papier sur le ventre do Jesus. That is Mrs. Grundy 
all over. vShc calls attention to what would otherwise have passed 
unregarded. 

Of the thousands of people who go up and down the Strand evtu-y 
day, not half a dozen would have noticed the statues had not The 
Evening Standard and St. James's Gazette pointed the finger, of 
outraged virtue at the details in them. 

It is significant that its crusade has found little support from the 
rest of the press, and we welcome the jKiwerful help of The Times 
which, in a leader, confesses its surprise “ to find any portion of the 
London press assuming the moral attitude of the Pope who ordered 
the Vatican Venus and some of her marble sisters to wear tin 
petticoats We think it right to note that the suggestion of The 
Evening Standard that one at least of the statues which are as yet 
unrevealed to the public eye is of a still more objectionable character 
is simply untrue. The statue representing Maternity, which we 
suppose to be the one meant, is in fact more draped than any of 
the others. 

The other female figures may, for aught we know, be pre- 
Phoidian, as the Oxford Slade Professor of Fine Art says ; for our 
part we should rather call them pre-Adamite. They suggest “ the 
'woman wailing for her demon lover ” of the old legend, but tliero 
is nothing about them to lead any rightly constituted human being 
into temptation. 

We leave the discussion of the statues from an artistic j)oint of 
view to those competent to judge of such matters, but it is worthy, 
of note that the arti^s who have so far sjjokon have expressed a 
fayourable opinion of them. We have already referred to the letter 
of the Slade Professor of Art at Oxford. Other artists have expressed 
similar views in The Times. 

We may mention further that letters warmly praising the statues, 
and strongly deprecating any interference with them, have been 
received from : 

Mr. Sidney Colvin, Mr. Martin Conway, D. S. McColl, The 

Keeper of the National Gallery, C. J. Holmes, and others. 
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We are glad to be able to state that, after full consideration, the 
Buildings Committee has decided to recommend the Council to 
leave the statues as they are. 

We venture to think that the whole outcry about them is nothing 
more than a journalistic scoop. The attitude of The Evening 
Standard reminds us of an old picture in Punch of an elderly vir^n 
in seaside lodgings complaining of men bathing in front of her 
window. When it is pointed out to her that they are a mile or 
more off she says : “Yes, but then one can see with a spy glass.” 

Letter to The British Medical Journal : 

Dear Sir, 

The seiies represents symbolical figures of scientific study 
and research and a presentment of Life, its origin and growth. 
Apart from my desire to decorate a beautiful building, I wished to 
create noble and heroic forms to embody in sculpture the great 
primal facts of man and woman. 

The first figure, starting on the Strand side, presents “ Primal 
Energy ”, a symbolic male figure, with outstretched arm in a 
forceful gesture, as if passing its way through miste and vapours, it 
blows the breath of life into the atom. Next work “ Matter ”, a 
figure of rude and primitive aspect, who’ folds in his arms a mass 
of rock in which is vaguely enfolded the form of a child. Thus 
form and life emerge from the inchoate and lifeless. “ Hygeia ”, 
symbolic figure of the Goddess of Medicine and Health, holds the 
cup and serpent. “ Chemical Research ”, a male figure examining 
a scroll 5 these two figures form the corner decoration of the 
building. On Agar Street comes “ Mentality ”. “ The Brain ”, 
a figure holding a winged skull, symbol of Thought. Next is the 
“ Newborn ”, an old woman presents the newborn child in a doak, 
“ Youth ”, an aspiring figure with head and arms upraised, 
“Man”, a figure of man in his energy and virility. To-day 
great words like virility have become so besmirched by coarse 
shame that it becomes a hazardous thing for an artist to use 
them in a description of his work. This figure looks tow^ds a 
figure of “ Maternity ”, a brooding mother holding a chfid in her 
arms. The figures that follow represent “ Youth ”, “ Joy in life ”, 
youths' and maidens reaching out and stretching hah^ towards 

other : they represent “ Young life ”, puberty (puberty is 
another word that is banned). Throughout I have wished to give 
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a prcsonlation of figurCvS joyous, ciiorgeLic, aud tnystical. That the 
figures should have au ideal aspect, arad be possessed of an inner 
life, is a X'equircmont of sculpture, and also that they should adhere 
to the forms of Nature, iho divine aspect of bodies. 

It is very difficult for nic to say in words much that I have wished 
to put into these figures : the bald description docs not sound 
adeqxiate : they themselves will suggest meanings I cannot express 
in words, I was interested in the article you wrote about the statues, 
for your paper, and your chai'acterising them as pre-Adamite 
pleases me very much. Jacob Epstein. 

Letter to The British Medical Journal, July 4th, 1908 : 

72 Chkyne Walk, 

Chelsea, S.W.3. 

28I/I /unc, 1908. 

From a letter by Mr, Ambrose McEvoy : 

These works are, I believe, considerably finer than the decora- 
tions on any public building in London. They constitute a great 
art possession for us. Surely it is ridiculous to suggest that there is 
anything in these austere masterpieces to which any sincere person 
could take objection. 

The sensational press will write anything that will result in 
sales, and is it not a common experience of dwellers in towns that 
neighbours will object to anything — even to a door plate. 

From a letter by Mr. Sidney Colvin, Director of the British 
Museum ; 

Conceived in a spirit of primitive severity and directness which 
ought to have saved them from objection even on the part of the 
most prurient of impropriety hunters and sensational journalists. 

From a letter by Mr. Martin Conway (late Slade Professor 
of Art, University of Cambridge) : 

I venture to write and suggest that no hasty action be taken (at 
your Council meeting) on this matter, and that time be left for the 
veiy warm approval of serious lovers of Art in this country to be 
expressed, and your Committee to receive the influential public 
support which can be united and brought to bear in favour of the 
artist. 
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From a letter by Mr. D. S. McColl : 

I may say that before the attack was made, I happened to pass 
the building and was greatly struck by the strong and reserred 
character of the work, its gravity and austerity in strong contrast 
with the meretricious and floundering stuff that has been too 
commonly associated with recent architecture. 

I said to myself, “ Here at last is sculpture ”, and inwardly 
congratulated your Society on the fine thing they had done in 
giving a young man of talent a chance to show his power. 

From a letter by Mr. Alfred East, A.R.A. : 

Ill-informed and absurd attack on these decorative figures. 

From a letter by Mr. Charles Shannon : 

Severe and monumental scidptures. 

It would be deplorable if a scientific body should become 
influenced by the prurient squeamishness of an obscure pressman 
who has seen the chance of a sensational poster. 

Letter to The British Medical Journal : 

Dear Sir, 

I see that an evening paper has started a virulent attack 
on the sculpture on the fa9ade of your new building, and as I 
understand the paper in question refuses to print any letters 
refuting their attacks, and as the other journals seem to think 
that an agitation of this sort and from this particular quarter answers 
itself, I venture to address you a few lines regarding- the statues on 

your building. ^ . 

The assumption by the Pearson newspaper that it alone is the 
voice of the public, and the arbiter of what is moral, is a grave 
danger, and were such an equivocal “ voice of the public fol- 
owed, many tilings we cherish to-day would long ago ha.ve ceased 
to exist. Even such an ultra-respectable work as the Ajax statue^ 
in Hyde Park was in its time as virulently assailed by the same 
Vinri of thoughtless jejune criticism. The use of nude figures m 
architectural sculpture is a cause that has to re-win itsbatfie wuhtn 
the present generation. An important point is this, that those who 
have approved of photographs of the statues are told that their 
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opinion goes for nolliing, as they have not seen tho iiguMJs close at 
hand ; of course such argument is nonsense, as the statues are to 
bo seen from the street wliich must be some forty feet below. 

However, I made a careful study of all the statues on the building 
to-day, and should like to say how sincere and beautiful they are 
as Art, and how essentially clean-minded in motive. If there is 
anything approaching a fault they can be said to have, it is possibly 
that they lean too much to the side of an archaic austerity — any- 
thing less calculated to give offence to docent-minded folk could 
not be imagined. If a sculptor’s work is to bo at tho mercy of 
every anonymous critic, his art would indeed be carried on under 
intolerable conditions. Certainly every objection against those 
statues of yours could be urged with equal force against the Greek 
sculptures in the British Museum, round which every Sunday 
School teacher is presumed to guide her pupils. I venture to hope 
with some confidence that the British Medical Association will pause 
well before doing these tlioughtful and distinguished works an 
irreparable injury. But experienced men of science who have 
before now had to deal with popular misunderstandings of this 
kind touching their profession, will know how to deal with these 
passing popular clamours — of that I feel confident, 

Muirhead Bone. 


Letter to The British Medical Journal : 

Dear Sir, 

I have read the newspaper attacks uiwn the statues of 
Mr. Epstein’s, which add so much distinction and beauty to your 
already fine buildings in the Strand, with indignation and disgust. 
I cannot imagine who the people may be who are attempting to 
defame the austere and refined work of your sculptor. It would 
seem, however, that such attacks could have arisen out of but two 
causes, one the desire of journalists to earn a guinea or so, and the 
other out of some petty jealousy or other. 

I have examined the statues carefully and I cannot discover tho 
least hint of voluptuousness or immorality : on the contrary, I 
find them notliing hut a sincere and noble interpretation of the 
deepest things of human life. Any objection to them on the 
grounds of morality is foolish — if notliing worse. I do not know 
how you or your committee are afferted by these baseless attacks, 
and I am venturing to send tins note, in my capacity of Hon. 
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SeeMai*y of a society deeply interested in all that makes for the 
elevation and beauty of our city life, to say how much all genuine 
lovers of what is noble and beautiful would deprecate any tamper- 
ing with these statues, which are works of rare genius ' af the 

dictation of nasty-minded journalists. tt 

Holbrook. Jackson. 

Letter to The British Medical Journal : 

Langley Park, 

Mill Hill, 

London, N.W. 

Dear Sir, 

Would you allow me to congratulate the British Medical 
Association on the austere and noble statues decorating their fine 
new building in the Strand. 

I have read with amazement and indignation the various shifty 
and offensive articles published by The Evening Standard and St. 
James’s Gazette. No one with any knowledge of nude- figures 
decorating modern Government buildings in England and abroad, 
or with any memory for the art of the past, could have written 
them. 

It would be lamentable if a body of cultured men should feel 
themselves called upon to modify their plans under the impression 
that these statues are unsuited to their present' site. The public 
patronage of the Arts is too rare for so notable an addition to oinr 
streets to be injured or defaced at the impertinent demand of a 
sensational paper. Eicketts. 

In a leading article in The British Medical Journal, July 
4th, 1908, the Editor mentions the opposition writers in T^ 
Evening ^andard as ' 

a motley group prominent in which are Father Bernard Vaughan, 
Dr. Clifford, Mr. Walter Reynolds, and Mr. W. A. Coote, Sed:e- 
tary National Vigilance Association. It is edifying to see the Jesuit 
and the nonconformist leaders side-by-side on the same plalfinn, 
but the same thing cannot be said of Mr. Reynolds whose hn^h- 
gence in such matters is shown’by his description of the figures'-as 
“ gargoyles This is ignorance, but when he says “ that ^^le 
statues, if left in their present condition, will most assuredly 
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become a splendid draw to ull tbo unchaste and libidinous cvtriosily 
seekers of London ”, lie makes what wo can charncteriso as an 
abominable suggestion. The painter who gained for himself llu* 
title of 11 Bracciatorc succeeded in making tilings that were harm- 
less, suggestive. This is just what The. Evening Standard is doing. 
If simple nudity is subversive of public morals, we shall have to 
mutilate the animals running about the streets. It might of course 
go further in its educational enterprise and point out that Cleo- 
patra’s Needle is a phallic emblem, and explain to young men and 
maidens the symbolism which has been attributed to the “ vesica 
window”. 

After mentioning that the London County Council 
received Mr. Reynolds’ questions against the Strand statues 
with derisive laughter, the Editor of The British Medical 
Journal goes on to say : 

... as for our own council we are glad to be able to announce 
that the following resolution which was moved by Mr. Andrew 
Clark and seconded by the treasurer was passed with only two dis- 
sentients. That having carefully considered the objections raised, 
and the many favourable expressions of opinion by eminent 
authorities on art as to the statuary on the new premises, the 
Coundl instructs the architects to proceed with the work. Here 
then ends this foolish business, for we cannot take seriously the 
threat of private proceedings of which The Evening Standard and 
St. James’s Gazette of June 50th has made itself the mouthpiece. 

Let the old maid dose her spy glass and devote herself to less 
questionable topics. 

In The British Medical Journal leader, July 1 1th, entitled : 
“ The Scribe and The Sculptor ”, the Editor says : 

whatever the object of the Scribe may have been, the decision of 
the council reprted in our last issue, has received the approval of 
nearly all the press of the country. The Times, Saturday Review, 
Observer, The Architect, The World, Daily News, Pall Mall 
Gazette, The Graphic, The Nation, The Building News, Manchester 
Guardian, The Manchester Courier to mention only a few. The 
editor of Truth happily scoffs at the whole thing in a letter from 
his ‘‘ aunt ”, who expressed her horror of the nude in such terms 
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that the writer says, as soon as I got her letter I went to haye a 
look at the statues myself^ and she ought to te q^uite satisfied with 
one thing, the whole Strand opposite was packed with people, most 
of them girls and young men, all staring up at the statues. And I 
couldn’t help thinking what a good thing it was, and how pleased 
the writer of the article must be, because hundreds of these young 
people would never have had any idea that the statues were 
indecent, or even troubled to look at them at all if they had not 
been told, while now they will always be looking out for indecent 
things, and thinking about them, and wondering why they are 
indecent, and whether it does them any good or not. At least it 
will have given them a new interest in life.” 

The Lancet congratulated the Council on their decision. . . . 

We could quote more expressions of opinion if space allowed, 
but we may at least congratulate the sculptor on the testimonials 
to the value of his work which have been elicited by an injudicious 
* scribe. 

The last leader in The British Medical Journal ends with 
these words : 

We are glad that a sculptor of genius awoke one morning to 
find himself famous, but we are sorry and not a little ashamed that 
he should owe the foundations of his fame to the hypocrisy with 
which other countries, not wholly without reason, reproach the 
British people. 



Appendix Two 

THE TOMB OF OSCAR WILDE 

The Evening Standard and St James's Gazette^ Juno 5rd, 

1Q1S • 

The Tomb of Oscar Wilde 

MR. J. EPSTEIN'S DIGNIFIRD SCULPTURE 

Seldom in tins country are we permitted to see sucli a dignified 
piece of monumental sculpture as Mr. Jacob Epstein has carved 
for the tomb of Oscar Wilde. It is on view at the sculptor’s studio, 
72 Cheyne Walt, for a month before being erected in the cemetery 
of Pbre Lachsdse, in Paris. The first thing that strikes one is Mr. 
Epstein’s regard for his material and its purpse. From the earliest 
ages it has been the almost universal instinct of humanity to set 
up a stone over the dead, but modern sculptors are too apt to forget 
that every touch of the chisel, though justified by the craving for 
expression, is a destruction of the monumental character of the 
stone. Mr. Epstein has not forgotten this, and his work, though an 
expression of human emotion, recognises the rectangular solidity 
implied in the idea of a tomb. It is not executed but conceived in 
stone. The stone he has chosen for his purpose is known as 
“ Hopton Wood ”. It is a limestone that is not quite marble and 
has the advantage over the latter of looking already weathered, 
so that it takes its place at once in natural surroundings without the 
effect of rawness. 

The conception embodied in this great block of stone is that of a 
winged figure driven through space by an irresistible fate. The 
Greek rather than the Egyptian Sphinx might have been the sug- 
gestion— though the figure is male— and in this case the Sphinx 
has become its own victim. The figure drives forward to sheer 
volition without aid from the limbs or tremor of the wings. The 
arms are extended backward along the sides, the knees slightly 
bent, and the plumes of the wings are horizontal in strictly parallel 
lines. Upon first approach the impression is that of the indomitable 
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thrust of breast and shoulder. The face, remotely suggesting 
that of the dead writer, is a little upturned and blind to extern^ 
light, the inner driving power being symbolised by little figures of 
Intellectual Pride and Luxury above the head. -Fame, with her 
trumpet, is carved upon the forehead. 

The work, in very high relief rather than in the round, is as 
reserved in execution as it is monumental in conception. The 
muscular divisions are suggested by linear treatment rather than 

aggressive modelling, and a vertical plane would enclose the 
carved surface of the monument. Thus there is nothing to destroy 
the effect of a rectangular block of stone that has felt itself into 
expression. 

The Pall Mall Gazette^ June 6th, 1912 : 

Oscar Wilde’s Tomb 

The tomb — ^for it is a tomb and not a “ Monumental Marble ” — 
which Mr. Jacob Epstein has carved for the sepulchre of Oscar 
Wilde in the cemetery of Pcre Lachaise, is now completed. Timid 
visitors who know much or little about sculpture have been popping 
in and out of Mr. Epstein’s studio in Cheyne Walk during the 
past week, and have been retiring again in ecstasy or bewilderment, 
according to their temperament or their preconceived ideas of 
mausoleums and tombstones. For undoubtedly Mr. Epstein’s 
notions of mortuary memorials are unconventional and quite 
likely to shock people who associate Gothic art so closely with 
reli^ous ceremonial that a Pagan or Archaic formula becomes an 
offence when applied to the commemoration of the dead. 

A SCULPTOR IN REVOLT 

For Mr. Epstein is not only a real sculptor — a carver, not a 
modeller — ^but he is also a Sculptor in Revolt, who is in deadly 
conflict with the ideas of current sculpture, and who believes that 
it is on the wrong tack altogether. And one would be bold in 
denying that he may be right. Imitation of Nature, either in 
bronze or marble, becomes mere futility and ape-work unless it be 
illuminated by a plastic idea, not only closely associated with and 
deriving all its beauty from the medium in which it is worked, but 
suggested by it. As the painter’s idea lies, not in literary suggestion 
or imitation, but in the perfection of the paint, so the carver’s idea 
must be born in the marble and .spring directly from it. It is 
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obvious llial Mr. ]'’.j).stoin did iiol propcKso lo <'itli((r a literary or a 
moral crilic of Oscar Wildts This broodiiij!;, wnigtal figure^, born 
loiiji; ago ill primilivit pnp.sions, complex and yet. incomplete, is a 
cliiid of the marble, and is not an enlarged copy, by some oilier 
liaiid, of a Hglily finished plaster model. It has been created in 
anguish under the driving obsession of an idea. The hand of the 
sculptor has groped in the block of marble impelled to the expres- 
sion, without words or definitions, of the haunting tragedy of a 
great career. How you are to apply this figure to the facts of Oscar 
Wilde’s life— -to liis work or his character — is not a question that 
arises. You might as well seek for the character of the departed 
hero in the Funeral March. This is only Mr. Epstein’s commentary, 
serious and profound, Junobscured hy conventional formulas, and 
inspired hy an acute necessity for utterance. “ Go and see it at 
once ”, is my urgent actjfice, to all who are interested in sculpture, 
and think of it, if you cari,'‘on a hill top in Pfere Lachaise, dominating 
all those tawdry memorials of the easily-forgotten dead. 

Comcedia, October 9th, 1912 : 

Oscar Wild® 

PRISONER OF THE PREFECTURE DE LA SEINE 

On the 50th November 1900, nearly twelve years ago, Oscar 
Wilde breathed his last in a modest house in the Quartier Latin. 
His spirit, which had so often taken wing into the world of dreams, 
was now to take wing into the dream from which there is no 
awakening, the dream without end. 

He had the right to believe that he was for ever rid of all the 
petty annoyances he had suffered at the hands of the enemies of 
genius, those shallow and material-minded mischief-makers who 
had tried — and by what foul means — ^to strike down this great mind. 

It became evident that Oscar Wilde was never to know true 
peace, even beyond the grave. He had not lain at rest more than 
a few years beneath the flower-decked tombstone at Bagneux 
when he was removed to he tossed under a slab of stone surrounded 
by chains at the cemetery of Pbre Lachaise. 

He was about to break these chains at last and take wing— in a 
halo of glory — ^no longer into the infinite but into immortality, 
but Officialdom was on the watch . . . the prisoner of. Reading 
, Gaol is to-day the prisoner of M. le Conservateur du Pbre Lachaise. 
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Because of a narrow-minded official, and of the obscene laughs 
and remarks of some gross-minded keepers and stone-masons — no 
doubt deliberate on their part to win the good graces of their superior 
— a work of art, created in a spirit full of respect and reverence, is 
being kept hidden like something foul and loathsome. 

Hidden ? Yes ; but I- happen to know that these self-same 
keepers, enticed by a good tip, lift a corner of the thick and heavy 
tarpaulin to expose to the gaze of the visitors the exact place so 
oflFensive to the sight of M. le Conservateur. . . . There mUst be 
something comical about it for the smiles broaden and the coarse 
jokes begin to fly. 

It is by low tactics of this kind that M. le Conservateur hopes to 
achieve his object, worthy of a M. Bdrenger, to wit the fig-leaf. 

Musset has his willow-tree, and M. le Conservateur would hke 
the creator of Salomi to have his fig-leaf. ... 

As far back as the 16th September last, when the monument 
was just being placed in position, the sculptor, Jacob Epstein, went 
up to inspect the work, when his notice was at once drawn to a huge 
mass of plaster — a good kilo of it — covering up a certain paij of 
the statue. ... No doubt on that particular day M. le Conservateur 
did not have his fig-leaf handy. Jacob Epstein, incensed — as well 
as he might be — had the plaster removed immediately and it was 
then that orders were given Tor the tarpaulin. 

The joke has gone far enough . . . M. le Conservateur has 
proved himself a good official, submissive, respertful of the public 
mentality ; he will get his reward. But we ast M. le Prdfet de 
Police or M. le Prdfet de la Seine to go and see the monument in 
person — ^to examine it in detail and impartially — and then to state 
frankly whether a fig-leaf or a stroke of the chisel would produce 
the more ridiculous effect. 

If the Under-secretary of State for the Beaux- Arts would 
condescend to take the trouble, his decision could not but be in 
favour of the artist. 

Does M. le Conservateur mean to say he has never seen a man in 
his nakedness ? Let him go to the Luxembourg — ^the Museum as 
well as the Gardens — and his eyes -will soon be edified. ' The postures 
in certain of the statues will perhaps appear inore indecent and 
ridiculous to him than that in the monument of> Oscar "Wilde. 

The monument was on pubhc exhibition in London throughout 
the month of June. Thousands of people, artists and other^e, 
went to see it, and no official objections of any kind were raised. 
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In fact young arlisls of ItoUi scxos have boon conducted to inspect 
it by tlniir ciders — on no occasion did it give rise to tbo slightest 
remark of an indecent nature. ■ 

The newspapw's, ona and all alike, whaLovor their party and 
creed, were united in their eulogies. 

The monument luis won tho approval of all that have seen it, 
including, of course, tho executor under tho will of Oscar Wilde 
and tho donor, a inuch-rospccted Scotswoman. 

It was reserved for France to bo tbo scene of tins new attempt 
on tho liberty of Art. 

Tho work of placing the monument in position will be com- 
pleted in a few days, when the date of tho unveiling will bo fixed. 
Let us hope that on that occasion no obstacle will bo allowed to 
prevent all artists from worthily and piously commemorating the 
glory of the great artist of Letters, Oscar Wildo. 

Wliat point is there in trying to check Hs glorious flight into 

immortality? Georges Bazile. 


Comoedia, March 21st, 1913 : 

A Petition by Artists bor the Liberty of Art 

A certrin number of writers and artists, contributors to “ L’ Action 
d’Art,” have just proposed that a great petition be drawn up by 
workers with the pen, brush and chisel as a protest against tho 
outrage on the liberty of Art contained in the decision of tho 
Prdfet de la Seine and of his Comitd d’Esthdtiquo regarding the 
Oscar Wilde monument at Pfere Lachaise. 

This protest cannot pass unnoticed. In France, the land of 
Liberty and of Art, where tho voice of the public has so often been 
raised with success against the acts of the Philistines, it behoves us 
to renew the movement of 1896, “ the epoch of flaming lisfs and 
signatures ” — I am quoting Ernest Lajeunesse — “ the time when 
M. Octave Mirbeau contemplated appointing the prisoner of 
Reading Gaol to a promising chair at the Academie Goncourt, 
after M. Maurice Barrfes had refused a ticket for a ball to Lord 
Alfred Douglas. Salomd was being played, and it later went on 
tour with Georges Vanor. The Portrait of Dorian Gray was 
hastily translated and the Revm Bleue published the two admirable 
articles by Regnier and by Paul Adam.” 

To-day it is not from the clutches of English judges that ‘Oscar 
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Wilde has to be wrested but from the hypocrisy that is holding his 
Geni a prisoner. 

Following my article of the 9th October last in Comadia under 
the title ** Oscar Wilde, prisoner of the Prefecture de la Seine 
Jacob Epstein, the sculptor of the monument, wrote me the follow- 
ing letter, and my only reaso^ for including those passages too 
flattering to myself, is that they convey a mission : 

“ Dear Georges Bazile, 

Thank you for your article in Comadia, I must sail at 
once for South Africa where I have to carve some figures of lions 
in "granite for Pretoria in the Transvaal, I have signed a contract 
and promised to go where my work awaits me. 

After having seen your courageous attack in Comxzdia^ I can 
leave this hemisphere with an easier mmd. 

I leave it to Frenchmen like yourself to defend my work and the 
repose of the great soul who rests beneath it. 

You can do it better than I ever could. I find my expression in 
a different material. 

My works must speak for me. Jacob Epstein.” 

** I leave it to Frenchmen like yourself to defend my work.” 
It therefore devolves on us to rise up and protest again and again 
and to make our voices heard in the cause of justice. 

Besides, the question is not confined to the banned monument. 
The affair of the Oscar Wilde monument is in fact only an incident. 
There is something else. There is an attack on the liberty of art. 
The personality of the author of Salami is beside the point, the 
religion or the nationality of the sculptor likewise, and likewise any 
j)ersanal views on the aesthetic quality of the monument, etc. etc. 
Here is the text of the protest drawn up by the associates of 
L’ Action d’Art 

. With the monument to Oscar Wilde it is the veiy- 
principle of liberty for Art that is threatened. For this principle 
Charles Baudelaire, Gustave Flaubert, Catulle Mendes, Jean 
Richepin, Paul Adam^ Lucien Descaves, Charles-Henry Hirsch, 
Steinlen, Forain, Louis Legrand, WUlette, Poulbot, Grandjean, 
Delannoy, etc., have not shrunk from the rigours of the law. 

The interdictions of the Prefecture are a danger for art, and an 
attack on the dignity of men of sound mind. ... 

Thinkers, artists and writers owe it to themselves to protect their 
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rights and, beyond their rights, their ideal of liberty. We thci-efore 
trust that all will be anxious to sign our petition that the monument 
of Oscar Wilde shall be respected.” 

The signatures are already numerou,s. Precious support is 
coming from all sides. The petition must be general. There must 
be no abstentions. All personal grudges, all private quarrels must 
be wiped out in the presence of this movement in favour of liberty 
for art. Signatures will be received at “ L’ Action d’Art ”, 47 rue 
de la Gaietd. Georges Bazile. 

Comcxdia, April 23rd, 1913 : 

The Tomb of Oscar Wilde 

Even though M. Banville d’Hostel, director of “ L’ Action d’Art,” 
does not do me the honour of including me among ” the most 
prominent writers, poets and artists ” — as he puts it j and though, 
in the company of M. Archipenko, Lecornu, Belisario and the 
ubiquitous Andrd Arnyvelde of the modified Hebrew patronymic, 
this shepherd of pastoral rhyme regards me as an intruder, I 
nevertheless note with satisfaaion the condemnation that has 
found voice against, and is so richly deserved by, the Prefecture 
de la Seine, from the lowest of its Jacks-in-Offioe to the august 
personage of M. le Prdfet himself, for its dull stupidity and sickening 
hypocrisy. 

The reader knows the facts. A sculptor, Jacob Epstein, who in 
no wise pretends to be a rival to Denys Puech or Antonin Merdo, 
modelled a figure to honour the sad memory of Oscar Wilde, the 
beauty of which is not called in question. Is this work by M. 
Epstein worth a chip from the chisel of Pierre Puget or of Rodin ? 
“ Do you only play the violin like Paganini ? " a.sks Dut’untal. 

On this point the art critics — infallible as everyone know.s — 
will pass judgment as soon as they, and with thorn the public, aro 
allowed to see this piece of sculpture. But that is exactly where all 
the trouble lies. The pontiffs of the Prefecture, together with their 
minions and Jacks-in-Office, are preventing this work from seeing 
the light of day, under the pretext that it shamelessly shows the 
human form, which should be kept from the public eye because 
of the untold tortures it would inflict on its setist> of niodosty. 
How insane ! How cowardly ! A threadbare argunuuu that will 
not hold water. But it is good enough for practical purjwses, still 
serving as a weapon to wield against those men of independent 
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mind who will not conform to the opinions of the cohcierge, and 
against those emancipated artists who refuse to hutter their work 
to the taste of officialdom and turn out decorative ” sculpture, 
so-called because it unquestionably aggravates the ugliness — so 
characteristic — of the blanc-man^e buildings that lend this 
officialdom support. 

Virtue is a good pretext. This manoeuvre, which consists of 
feigning a ridiculous indignation at the sight of the nude body of a 
man or of a woman, is designed surreptitiously to bring into bad 
repute rivals, competitors, men of superior quality. The defence 
of morals, of “ principles ”, is designed to sharpen a weapon that 
helps the spurious talents to ruin the genuine ones, to single out for 
honorary posts and orders so many yes-men who only work to the 
narrow letter of instructions and merely aim at satisf3dng the 
meddling ignorance of the bourgeois. 

These standards of pubHc morals' are, in France (and even 
elsewhere) of recent importation 5 they date back no further than 
to the invasion of the middle classes and the triumph of the Third 
State. They properly belong to democratic stupidity. 

The Vicomte^Sosthene de la Rochfoucauld, celebrated for having, 
under the Restoration, introduced the bustle and placed obscene 
plasters on antique statues, scored a success of undying laughter. 
He was ridiculed for his mock piety and stupidity. For prudish, 
deceitful and servile to hypocrisy and false values as was the 
transitory world from which Balzac took his models, a piece of 
stupidity such as this could not but shock the good manners it still 
retained, and its patrician habit of looking things in the face and 
calling a spade a spade. 

The far-fetched idea of moralising” in the plastic arts could 
only have occurred to shopkeepers in a state of unsound mind and 
strung to the stilted tune of la Vache d Colas ” by the influence of 
protestantism in France. The sociologists who speak of the Jewish 
“Conquest” are glad to omit mention of this other conquest, 
the conquest of the Huguenots, that invasion of the sanctimonious 
hypocrites, so well calculated to reduce to complete flabbiness what 
the public newspapers describe as the national spirit. No, not 
even the imagination of the Jesuits could have run to such ridiculous 
nonsense* They confineB. themselves to the “ expurgation ” d 
Horace and to watering down the ancient poets. The volumes of 

ad usum delphini ” satisfied their vandalism. They would not 
have carried their meddling to the point of practising on the marbles 
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of Vcrsailk's or of Llic Vatican tlie Oi>eration that added to the list 
of the heretics the author of Philosophoumcna. The Republic, of 
course, only has smiles, favours and graciousitoss for those syco- 
phants who demand in the name of public morals (of which they 
are the agents) the sequestration of a true work of art. And this, 
mind you, while parents take their offspring to the theatre, the 
dnema, and hero, there and everywhere, even to the unclean 
cafd-concert, at hours when children should bo in bod ; while 
young urchins read the newspapers bristling with adulteries, rape, 
lasciviotis and violent scenes, vulgar debauchery and blood and 
thunder, with illustrations to boot; while footballers, boxers, 
sj^nters, and other intellectuals display in full sight of the heiresses 
of the middle classes, out in the open Bois de Boulogne and on the 
track of the velodrome, all that Nature endowed them with. 
The modern young things have known for a long time that babies 
do not come out of the blue carried by storks. And if one considers 
the filthy talk that is carried on among themselves by the pupils 
of the P.P. as woU as by those at the University, it will take some 
effort to understand the reason for all this display of fig-leaves. 
Is anyone being deceived ? No one disputes the complete harm- 
lessness of works of art, except the aged Berenger, whose senility, 
without any doubt, has to endure the obsessions of an anchorite 
in the desert, and who — dare I say so — ^indulges in exhibitionism 
by counteraction. One can even go so far as to say, without risking 
anything more than shocking people with red-tape intellects, that 
pornography itself is not the danger it is supposed to be. Show me 
a man, a young woman, anyone you like, really corrupted or per- 
verted by indecent books or pictures. Those who might be tempted 
by these lying, ugly and stupid portrayals of voluptuousness, will fall 
a prey — make no mistake about it— to more immediate temptations,' 
to more tangible realities which the street, the college, tho boarding- 
school and the family itself is continually giving them glimpses of. 


It seems reasonable to suppose that in prohibiting the monument 
of Oscar Wilde, the Pharisees of the Prefecture mean to inflict yet 
another slur on the memory of the poet. On both sides of the 
Channel there is not lacking, when genius is crucified, Scribes and 
Sadducees to add thorns to its crown. 

It is, sweet honey to the failures, to the lice of literature, to the 
scum of journalism, it is sweet and refreshing, to insult one who. 
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froffil so fair on high, scorned them, when he in his turn succumbs, 
a victim of the passions which made his voice ring clear and his 
art persuasive. It is so easy to speak in the name of principles 
and of morals ! Yes, esisier than to write a line of prose or a 
distich, easier, let us say, than to have talent. 

Unhappy Oscar Wilde, so triumphant at Stdphane Mallarmd’s, 
terrifying the young poets with his dandyism, hi§ loves, his pre- 
Raphaelite cravats, and his sun-flowers. An “ sesthete ”, he 
brought with him a singular taste, an affectation in clothes in the 
manner of the primitive Lombards or Florentines. One will never 
know what Ruskin contributed to his compatriots by way of 
seraphic waistcoats and robes of a pomme verte or lemon colotxr. 

Oscar Wilde delivered himself of his paradoxes in a voice that 
was calm and rhythmic. He posed with the easy insolence of a 
Brummel or of a Sheridan, he posed as Jean Lorain would have 
wished to pose. But Jean Lorrain was, in spite of d’Antdros, nothing 
more than a provincial. 

Then came the hdrrible adventure, the collapse, the hard 
labour, the unleashing of the hyenas and the asses, the poet 
succumbing a victim of his own pride, a pride that was English, 
of an arrogance superior to destiny. He cotdd have fled from the 
shameful vengeance of the Marquis of Queensberry but he pre- 
ferred to defy his enemy, to face him out to the end. This greatness 
of soul should have touched the heart of the inquisitors. It could 
not turn aside the verdict of twelve Anglican grocers. The rest is 
well known, the prison, the return to Paris, the fall of this phantom 
wandering among the -haunts of his defunct glory. We also know 
the ignominious behaviour of the contemptible cowards and 
hypocrites whom he had once helped and obliged and whc), now, 
did not recognise him. Death, the consoler, did not tarry long. 
Wilde, it is said, brought it on, himself, and died poisoned by his 
own hands. 

To crown his posthumous glory, it was only necessary that he 
should be persecuted, proscribed in effigy and sequestrated by 
bureaucratic hypocrisy, by the stupidity of Jacks-in-Office. Never- 
theless, it is not unreasonable to suppose that the name, glorious 
as it may be, of the Pr^fet de la Seine, will be more forgotten than 
a Pharaoh of the tvyenty-fomth dynasty when humanity of the 
future, with tears of pity and transports of gratitude, recites that 
sublime plaint, The Ballad of Reading Gaol. 

Laurekt Tailhade. 



Appendix Three 

THE FIRST STATUE OF CHRIST ; 1920 

I! REPRODUCE an article by a well-knovm art critic, which is 
a masterpiece of the taradidles which pass for thought in 
Bloomsbury circles. It is written in the well-known “ Fry 
maimer and appeared in the Outlook of 21 st February, 1920. 

Having read that a figure of Clirist was included in the works by 
Mr. Jacob Epstein at the Leicester Galleries, I went there, fearing 
the worst. In the result, I was agreeably surprised. The figure is 
not sensational. It might be described as a study of a religious 
enthusiast. The high, compact head, earnest eyes, and eloquent 
mouth are true to type ; and the attitude and gesture are those of 
eager persuasion. 

After this it may seem ungrateful to say that the figure is all 
wrong. It is wrong in a way that applies to a great deal of modern 
art, and, therefore, it lends itself to consideration. At this time of 
day neither Mr. Epstein’s nor any other artist’s ideas of the 
Redeemer are of the least interest to anybody. They are, in the 
true sense of the word, impertinent. Above a certain level of 
importance, all historical figures are true in proportion as they are 
traditional, and any attempt to “ re-interpret " them makes them 
relatively untrue. Humanity may be a poor thing, but it does not 
make that sort of mistake. The folly of interpretation 'apjilies even 
to more accurate knowledge of the facts than is contained in the 
tradition. The story of the painter, who, in the interests of accuracy, 
introduced into a picture of “ The last Supper ” a basket of Jeru- 
salem artichokes in ignorance that “ Jerusalem ” is only a corrup- 
tion of girasole ” is a lesson for all time. I have not read Mr, 
George Moore’s The Brook Kerith, but I am quite sure that it is 
full of Jerusalem artichokes. 

But, apart from the folly and impertinence of all such re-inter- 
pretations, Mr. Epstein has made another mistake : an artistic 
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mistake. Re-interpretation, or even interpretation, of the subject 
is not the business of sculpture. Rodin set a very had example to 
sculptors with lus “ Balzac He might have made either a portrait 
of Balzac or a symbol of his genius. As it was he combined the two, 
and so queered the pitch of sculpture. Nobody would have boggled 
at a much more extravagant symbol of Balzac’s genius if it had 
not looked like a portrait. He may not be able to reason it out, 
but the ordinary person seldom makes a mistake in his instinctive 
dislike of artistic misapplication. 

The business of the sculptor is to interpret not the subject but 
the material ; to make the stone or bronze or whatever it may be 
more like the subject than anybody has made it before by the 
nice recognition and skilful handling of its properties. This applies 
to every kind of art. If I am writing about Julius Csesar my 
opportunity as an artist is not to say new things about Csesar but 
to make words more like him than anybody has made them 
before. In his heart of hearts, Mr. Epstein knows this perfectly 
well, and he can do it, as may be judged from his portrait busts 
in this exhibition. Each of them represents a slightly different 
and generally felicitous translation, of a living person into bronze : 
and collectively they establish Mr. Epstein as a sculptor of the 

highest talent. ^ 

° Charles Marriott. 

In contrast to this, I give a very thoughtful article by John 
Middleton Murry : 

The Nation, February 14th,. 1920 : 

There is much, and there is room for much, controversy as to 
who is our best painter j but there is none on the question who is 
our best sculptor. News editors, newspaper readers, cognoscenti — 
all apparently, save that strange and unknown company which 
hands out the commissions for our public monuments — are in 
agreement that Epstein is — ^the real thing. The real thing, we say, 
because the common factor in this curious consensus of opinion is 
not so much an agreement on the merits of Epstein’s sculpttare as 
sculpture, as an acknowledgment that he msdces upon all belldlfes 
an intense and definite impression. ' V :’ . 

Epstein, in short, has succeeded to the position of Rodii^ 
sense that to the contemporary mind he is Sculpture; 

Brzeska, who might have passed ELm in the race, is dead- Eric. 
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GUI, wUo laid las sapporlers for a soasoa, is hardly more than a 
stono-t'urver of amisxial probity bat not tuiitsaal imaginative 
|)owcr. Epstoin alone is bocomiiig a European figure on his own 
merit*, for wo hav(i to admit that Mostrovic owed his elevation 
largely to tlie accident of a European war. 

Eptein, then, is Scidpmre to the modern world. That is a very 
good thing for the world, for Epstein is an artist through and 
llxrough, and for the world to be impressed by an artist, no matter 
how, is a good thing. I do not doubt that more people will go to 
the Leicester Galleries to see a new Christ than will go to see a new 
Eptein. But surely that is how it was in the brave days of old, 
in those impassioned epochs of art which wo are always in danger 
of regarding as animated by the exclusiveness of a modern Fitzroy 
Street. 

The point is that several hundreds (perhaps even thousands) of 
people who will go to see a Christ will come away with the shock 
of recognition that, although they had never imagined such a 
Man of Sorrows, this strange embodiment of a traditional figure 
has impressed them deeply. So they vrill ^scover, t!|iough not in 
these terms, what Art can do ; and they may feel, however vaguely, 
that civilisation itself depends, not on wedth or victories, but on 
the possibility of achievements like Epstein’s Christ. 

We may leave aside sesthetic criticism of the figure while we 
consider, from this angle, what its creation has involved. It has 
involved precisely the activity on which all ideal civilisation depends, 
the examination of tradition. I observe that Epstoin has allowed 
himself to say to an interviewer : “ Chacun i son Christ.”. Unfor- 
tunately it is not true. Millions of people have somebody elso’s Christ, 
wXich is equivalent to no Christ at all ; just as millions of people 
have somebody else’s justice, or patriotism, or democracy, or Mr. 
liloyd George. I believe it to be true that almost as few people 
maiw'^up their minds about Christ as about Einstein’s theory. It 
is onb hf.the things they leave to other people. All the important 
things are. Christ is as familiar and as unreal as liberty. 

And yet if one is to make up one’s mind about life, one must 
make it up about Christ. 

I do not mean that we must decide whether or not he was the 
Son of God — ^that may come afterwards — ^but wo must decide 
whether he was the world’s greatest man. Was he a failure ? 
What is the true meaning of “ My God, My God, why hast Thou 
forsaken me ? ” Are they or are they not the most fearful, agonising 
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words that w<!r(i (^(sr drawn from human lips, the break of the 
worhl’s greatest heart, the shattering of the suhlimest and most 
human faith over coneoived hy the spirit of man? And if they 
are, is it hotter to ho broken thus on the wheel of reality ? Such 
(juostioits are urgent to the life of man, of which Christ is a supreme 
(ixeinplar. 'h<i)sLein’s “ Christ ” is there to remind the world that 
it is always the artist who faces them. That is worth remembering. 

^.[(sloiu’s “ Christ ” is a man, austere, ascetic, emadated, having 
no form or c()moliuo.ss. He is a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
gritvf. There is ])ain, bodily agony, not merely in the gesture 
with which Iws points to the torn flesh of his outspread hand, but in 
the poise of his jiroud unseeing head. If he has risen from the 
di'ad, he rose us u man, by virtue of a tense and concentrated effort 
of t.lu> liunmn will. Not by bodily strength. The weight and 
niassiveiie.sa of this man arc not in his limbs, not even in those large 
outspread hands and arms which are chiefly the symbol of Hs 
physical, agony, but in the sharply cut, almost disdainful head. 
I’he head .shows — or shows to me— that this Christ has suffered 


us ji man and triumphed as a man. It has the gesture of assertion, 
not of surrender. I will not wait to argue with those who scent a 
juu’iidox and demur tliat the man cohld not have risen from the 
dead. They have to learn that an artist ufees symbols with mastery ; 
he is t heir sovereign, not their slave. What Epstein had to express 
was the nature of the man who know every second of Ms agony 


atitl disillusion. The man of reality swoons under the pain, gives 
up the ghost 5 but art can envisage a man who remains fuUy a 
man under suffering intolerable- This is a Christ-Prometheus. 

This, at least, is my own reading of the, figure, wMch gives me 
a standard by which to criticise it, though indeed there lis. litde 
criticism to make. Yet it may appear that Epstein’s emphasis k, 
in regard to the suffering, excessively physical. It is hyper-prt^m, 
I know, when I consider the manner in wMch he has avoid^ ail 
the melodrama of pain. But there is a suggestion of the 
martyr, the gaunt and fanatical hermit, about the figu^ wMcl^ 
to some of us who are vriljmg to risk being dismissed as sentte^- 
talists, is less than adequs^to to the man of spiritual ^on^ Is t^ 
any chance of insulting a nation if we say S - 

Jewish Christ, and not the Christ of the Western Worip 
hast Thou forsaken me ? ” never came from thk 
plumbed the depths of bodily prin, but hot 

And here we may find a suffident due to our re^n 
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of the remarkablo works which are hohig shown at the Ijclcoster 
Galleries. 

llioro has been no such masterly realisLic .scniljituro in England, 
in Europe even, for years. All that a ceiusutninate apprehension of 
the physical object, and a super!) skill in rendering it, can do, 
Kptein has done in these portrait busts. The modelling is extra- 
ordinary. To sit to Epstein is to a.ssure oneself of a physitutl immor- 
tality. So much is certain. Yet one feels that tlie unuiue “ Portrait 
of a Lady ” in which the insistence u|K)n the formal element is such 
that it has something of the air of a curicalure, may have a more 
lasting excellence. Not because it is more formal and turns ilie 
mind to Chinese works who.s(} force tlie years have not. weakened, 
hut because the more amazing trium])hs of his pure realism may 
lack some final excellence of their own, the impre.ss of a sensitive- 
ness that is not solely physical. 

Epstein is able to catch the equipoise of corresj)onden(H) between 
the physical and the spiritual in his models at moments. 'I'he 
calm beauty of “ Nan (No. 3) ” is evidence of that, But the 
moments seem to come seldom. Of the rest of the busts one may 
say with complete conviction that their models were like that, 
but not that they were that. Take the human being at his most 
physical and Epstein will give a rendering before which criticism 
is merely vocal admiration. There are four studies of a baby which 
are the very culmination of the modeller’s art in finding plastic 
equivalents for textures. But the human being who has Ixigim 
to inhabit his body as a sojourner, identical with it only for fleeting 
seconds, seems loth to deliver himself up to Epstein’s keeping. And 
indeed the soul would be none too safe in his hands, which are 
those of a ruthless craftsman, an artist of irapa.ssioned and 
dominating, yet somehow constrained and limited conceptions. 

It is for this reason that we return to ask whether although it is 
good for the world that Epstein should be Sculpture for it, it is good 
for Epstein ? Here is an artist who, in addition to a technical 
masteiy unequalled in our age, has a powerful and original genius, 
a genius which by its own limitations seems superbly fitted for the 
constraint and mastery of stone. Should he be side-tracked into 
portraiture by the necessity of having to fill a rdle ? Here is a man 
of whom it could safely he said that were he given a Pyramid to 
decorate, his work would have congruity and significance. Let 
Mm then carve our monuments, and leave to others the task of 
immortalising the houris of the hour. Others have time to wait 
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for conjunctures of soul and tody ; Epstein has not. The service 
of a new Ozymandias calls him urgently. 

John Mtodleton Murr'y. 

For this article Mr. Murry, I remember, was severely taken 
to task by the Nation's art critic, and, admonished not to enter 
a field sacred to himself. “ If the intelligentsia are to speak 
on art let them do so with one voice and not divide then- 
allegiance and so create confusion.” 


The Sunday Times, February 8th, 1920 : 

Jacob Epstein 


Nothing is more pleasurable for a critic than to find his judgment 
confirmed by time. After long years of neglect, of unintelligent 
and abusive depreciation, of misdirection and misunderstanding, 
the art of Jacob Epstein has become recognised and respected. 
Through all the sordid controversy over his work for the British 
Medical Association and the Wilde Monument in Paris, I reiterated, 
often to deaf ears, my conviction of the genius of the sculptor, and 
the belief in him, from which I have never wavered, has been 
amply justified by his continued production of masterpieces, works 
which during the last few years have gained the acceptance of all 
whose opinion counts. 

The exhibition of Epstein’s recent sculpture, which opened 
yesterday at the Leicester Galleries, is a splendid manifesUtion of 
his powers, revealing both his sculptural technique as a modeller 
and the inventive imagination which heh-i“3i’ks his conceptiom. 

Of his portrait busts it is difficult to single out one for praise 
above the others, but if there is one more impressive than the rest, 
it is his new bust of “ Lilian Shelley ” (5), a model with whom he 
Has excelled before. The bust shows the arms of the sitter, and 
there is a new note in the grace of the bent arms and exquiately 
moulded hands, while the treatment of the head has a poative 


majesty. , . 

It is a noble work, which wiU certainly count among the greatest 

and most beautiful of all Epstein’s heads. If I refer fi^ to these 
busts it is not because I am blind to the importance of his statue 
of Christ, but because I feel that the heads are beyond 
and since there may still be argument about the full-length 
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figure. I would ask those not yet fully familiar with the sculptor’s 
work to approach the statues by the busts. 

The reason why I oxpea acrimonioxts disc.ussion about th(i Christ 
is because Epstein, being an ori^nal creative artist, has not pre- 
sented us with the conventional rendering, llo has conceived a 
young Christ, not emaciated as that of Mostrovic, but gaunt, 
ascetic, with a slight .suggestion of the Mongolian in typo, and^ — 
now for it — ^with a dimly perceptible board. It is amazing bow a 
little tiling like this upsets some people. “ But he’.s got no Ixmrd ”, 
This was the first comment I overboard in tho exhibition, and I’ll 
wager it has been and will be repeated many times. 'I'lioso who 
thus protest do not pause to think that all beards have to bo grown, 
and that if the artist chooses to select an ago when tho growth is 
incomplete, that is entirely his affair, and is neither incongruous 
nor irreligious. 

Epstein’s conception of Christ — a strong, stern, ascetic young 
Christ — ^is not an ordinary one. But Epstein himself is not an 
ordinary man — ^if he were, he would not be tho great sculptor ho 
is. It has always been bis conception, not his execution, that has 
puzzled the public and stood in the way of wider recognition of his 
talent, and that is why I say again : study the busts to lear^ 
respea for the master craftsman before you attempt to critidse 
the statue, the work of the creative artist. Frank Rutter, 

The Sunday Times, February 8th, 1920 : 

Epstein’s Christ 

A NOVEL aspect 
By The Rev. Edward Shillito 

In bis daring figure of the, Christ, Mr. Epstein has broken with 
the tradition of Christian art. This is not the Christ as Leonardo 
painted Him : nor is it the Christ of Russian art. There are some 
resemblances in method between Mr. Epstein and M. Mestrovic, 
whose Strange Man from the Cross revealed the sorrowful and 
broken-hearted Saviour ; but the difference between the two 
interpretations is profound. Mr. Epstein has made his Christ 
before all things powerful j He is revealed at the moment when He 
says to Thomas : ” Behold my hands and my side.” There is an 
assurance of triumph in His face, and almost a touch of scorn in 
the cMrva. of His mouth, as though He had overcome and derided 
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the vain world which had crucified Him. Power is in every line ; 
the flat crown of the head ; the shoulders ; the defiant chin ; 
the intellectual brows ; the immense hands and feet ; by all 
such means the artist shows that for him Christ is not the gentle 
and passive being of Christian art, but the fierce and even violent 
leader of men. There is an absence of charm ; clearly there is no 
beauty that man should desire Him ; He looks stern and austere, 
and yet terrible in His intensity of passion. 

Such interpretations are new, in art; are they new in the 
Gospel? I 

It must be admitted at once that this Christ would never make 
sense of the Gospel as. a whole. No one could picture this Man 
talcing children in His arms and sharing in feasts with publicans 
and sinners ; the Christ of the Gospel was sharply distinguished 
from John the Baptist, the austere prophet. This Christ lyould 
have come like John, “neither eats nor drinks”. This Christ 
would never have smiled or wept. Men would have feared Him 
and obeyed Him, and even died for Him ; they would scarcely 
have loved Him. 

Yet there is another figure in the Gospel, and the value of this 
great work lies in . the insight which has led the artist to interpret 
this other strand in the story. This may have been the Christ of 
whom men said : “ Elijah is returned.” This may have been the 
Christ who strode ahead of His disciples towards the city, and they 
were afraid of Him. This Christ might have cleansed the Temple 
and cursed the fig tree. It is as though the artist has personified 
this aspect of the historical Christ. 

It has surprised students of the Gospel that this has not been 
done by artists before now ; the dramatic possibililies are great, 
and yet have remained unexpressed. 

Because Mr. Epstein has dared to break ne-w ground, his art k to 
be welcomed even by those who do not find in his interpretation, 
any more than in Leonardo’s, the whole Christ. They will find a 
justice done at least to the power and mastery of the Saviour, vjo 
marched upon Jerusalem and took command, and held it in ms 
grasp eVen after they had crudfied Him. 
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»RIMA”: W. H. HUDSON MEMORIAL: 1925 

COPY OF MEMORANDUM kSKNT TO IIIS MAJESTY’S 
FIRST COMMISSIONER OF WORKS 

To : 29^/< Novmher, 1925. 

The Rt. Hon. Viscount Pefx, G.O.B., 

H.M. First Comniissionor of Works 

My I.ORD, Hudson Memorial, Hyde Park 

As (A), a Member of the Hudson Memorial Committee, and as 
(B), one of the Trustees appinted to govern tho modern side of 
the National Gallery, and as (C), a profes.sional artist of some 
thirty years’ standing, I beg respectfully to submit for your 
Lordship’s consideration the following memorandum of pints 
arising out of the controversy over Mr. Epstein’s sculptured Pantd 
which forms part of the W. H. Hudson Memorial in tho Bird 
Sanctuary, Hyde Park. 

(A) (i) It is in your Lordship’s knowledge that tho Memorial 

was erected by our Committee on duo authority granted by 
His Majesty as Royal Ranger of his Parks, at tlio ro(iue.st of 
H.M.O.W., and on the favourable report of tho Advisory 
Committee which assisted your Lordship’s predecessor in 
arriving at a decision. The Minute Book of our Committee 
held February 21st, 1924, states that our Chairman, Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham, reported that he had received a letter 
from the Secretary of His Majesty’s, Office of Works, informing 
him that the Memorial had been accepted by His Majesty and 
H.M.O.W. 

This permission was granted for our Memorial as it stands 
to-day, and in accordance with the usual practice, was taken 
by our Committee to cover any slight modification which the 
practical carrying out of the work rendered necessary, or such 
as were the results of requests on the part of H.M.O.W. In 
the professional opinion of our official architects, expressed in 
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the course of their letter toXhe Morning Post^ November 27th, 
1925, ^TVe think that unusual care was taken that all parties 
concerned should be quite satisfied as to the exact nature of 
the Memorial, of which Mr. Epstein’s Rima Relief formed 
the most important feature.” 

Our Committee deposited for the consideration of H.M.O.W. : 

(1) The customary architects’ plans and elevations of the 
Memorial. 

(2) A large plaster model to the scale of 1 inch-1 foot, 
made under the sculptor’s direction and showing clearly 
the Rima Relief Panel and the Bird Baths. 

(5) A correct perspective drawing of the whole Memorial 
as it actually has been carried out, also clearly showing 
Mr. Epstein’s Panel as the central feature of the scheme. 

I submit that the only alternative open to our Committee 
must be deemed fantastic and entirely novel, viz., to get our 
sculptor to complete his carved Panel in stone and on some 
carriage capable of bearing the immense weight, perambulate 
your Lordship’s Office for authority and afterwards the 
inhabited globe for subscriptions 5 for even then the landscape 
setting would be missing and the fact that the public cannot 
approach the Panel closer than a distance of seventy feet from 
the eye, be misunderstood, as it is misunderstood even to-day, 
by those who jtxdge, not the Memorial itself but, “ close-up ” 
newspaper photographs. 

In a word we followed scrupulously the best procedure in 
these matters, and I venture to assert to your Lordship that 
few Memorials of any kind have more closely resembled the 
pictures and models submitted on their behalf to a First 
Commissioner for his information and decision than did ours. 

(ii) Turning now to the allegation that the Memorial, does 
not carry out the wishes of its Subscribers, this is, I submit, 
a pure assumption which is easily disposed of by the following 
facts and figui:es : 

It is true that the first Public Appeal by our Committee 
(issued very soon after the Meeting of Mr. Hudson’s friends 
and admirers convened by Mr. Cunninghame Graham on 
November 28th, 1 922, at which our Committee was nominated) 
does not mention the Rima Panel by Mr. Epstein, but only 
that the Meeting “ desired a representation in stone or marble 
which should bear a medallion of him and also serve as a drinking 
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and jiluco for birds 5 stwdi Memorial lo b<^ if 

possiblo in ronjiuu'tion wilb a Bird Sanctuary in ouo of tho 
Royal Parks of London/’' and a rortain aniotint. of inofu^y was 
rocomul as a result of Lliis Apjx^ab Subs<uitionllyj Mr. b’psleiu, 
the scnlptorj was approached lo^ivo his advu*<^ to lh<^ (]o!ninltt,<‘(^ 
and submilLod bis first nu)d<‘l fi)r I heir eonsid(Taiion. lliis 
showed a Relief of Mr. Jliidsoii with Bird Baths utidcn’iHanJi. 
Mr* Epstein did not considevr a Medallion suiluhle for the site 
which I1.M.().W. told tis liny wert^ ntjw prepared to {»'rant as 
the ILuison Memorial Bu*d Sain'lnary (if wc^ eotild |)rodueo a 
scheme meeting with ILM.O.W.. approval), b(H‘aus(‘ it was 
evident that the Bird Baths must Ih^ plaecal at sotuo distanci^ 
within the enclosure to which tlu» ])uhlic etnild have no at‘c(‘ss, 
and a Medallion would (‘Otiseqttently not h(^ senm. 

This sketch niodtd was snl)initt(Hl to Il.M.O.W., hul thi^ 
Conimittoe were informed at onco that no rejan^stnitalion of an 
individual could ho allow<Kl in the RoyaLlhirks and only sonu^ 
sort of decorative R(di<vf would he p(u*milled. llonco <*////• 
representation, by Medallion or otherwise, of Mr. Hudson was 
now ruled out. 

After deliberation our Committee evolved in consultation 
with Mr. Epstein another scheme with ** Rima from 
Hudson’s Green Mansions as the subject, and he was formally 
commissioned by a letter from our Hon. vSocretary, <lal<»d 
February 15th, 1925, to undertake a Relief Panel of ** Rima ”, 
and the commission was formally accoj[)tod by him in a letter 
to the Committoo dated Foby. 18th, 1935. In tluvsiJ h»tlors 
exchanged, the sculptor undertook that ho would ” B<^ propan^d 
to endeavour to satisfy ILM.O.W. with regard to the design.” 
This commission was given to tho artist aftc^r a visit lo his 
studio to see a model of the Rima Panel, to which visit all 
members of the Committee were invited. 

Accordingly, Mr. Epstein completed his model which was 
submitted together with a careful perspective drawing and 
plans by pur architect to H.M.O.W.' and its Advisory Com- 
mittee On Jiane 22nd, 1925. Our Committee were informed 
in due course by H.M.O.W. that their scheme had been 
rejected as unsuitable. 

Notwithstanding this disappointment our sculptor and 
architects undertook to prepare a new design and after con- 
^tation with our Committee this was finally evolved and 
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submillod to I[.M.O.W. It was accepted by youi’ Lordship's 
]>r('d(..‘«U!Ksor at a M<}el',ui|>; with his advisors in February, 1924, 
Ijoforo which I was called as the representative of the 

1 ludsoii Memorial OomnhlLeu ])roparod to furnish any informa- 
tion about our schtune which might be necessary. The exhibits 
wliich ww'o baforo this Mooting have been already described. 

Oil rocoiving official notification from H.M.O.W. that our 
Memorial had been accepted for erection in Hyde Part 
(February, 1924), our Committee prepared a new and wider 
appeal for funds to carry out the project which had now 
ri'cttived official sanction and whicl^they could now confidently 
assure intending subscribers would actually be erected. Up to 
tho date of this now Appeal we had received £680, of which 
mm tho Committee themselves had contributed £167. As 
none of our Committee have resigned, their contributions may 
fairly be deducted from the first sum given, leaving £515 as 
contributions rcicoived before our scheme included Mr. Epstein’s 
Rimu Panel, though in the case of rtiany of these contributors 
to our funds in this first category, we actually know that they 
consider tho final scheme as erected a great improvement on 
our first and necessarily tentative ideas. 

Be that as it may, wo actually received £1,160 new money 
as a result of our new Appeal, which contained a clear descrip- 
tion of the Panel, Mr. Epstein’s natne as our sculptor, and (what 
is more important) a good reproduction of the same careful 
perspective drawing showing clearly the Panel as the central 
.portion of the scheme which had been produced at H.M.O.W. 
when the matter jwas up for your predecessor’s approval. 

There seems no doubt that the promise of this Pmel by k 
well-known, and, in the opinion of many, distinguished 
sculptor, induced many people to subscribe who would not 
otherwiso have been interested in our Memorial. This per- 
spective picture also accompanied our Appeal for funds in The 
, 2’i/nes, The Manchester Guardian and elsewhere in March, 1 924. 
Country Life kindly opened a special fund for our sche^ie on 
March 22nd, 1924, and received money for us by an Appeal in. 
which the same picture was again given great prominence. 

For the information of our subscribers and to, aid our funds 
we were now anxious to exhibit Mr. Eptein’s large mod# 
of the Panel, together with plans of our whole scheme. As, 
however, the leading sculptors in the Royal Academy were 
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believed to be out of sympathy wilh Mr. Epstein’s work, and 
we had little grounds for supposing his nui(l(>l would be 
accepted for exhibition if olTered there, and as the Royal 
Academy is the only exhibition in London which exhibits 
sculpture, we were glad to take the opimrtunity of showing the 
model at the public exhibition of the Architt'clure Oluii in 
Grosvenor House in tlio spring of ll)2'l'—an Exliibition widely 
commented upon in the Press and where our model nu'l with 
friendly criticism. 

As the figures given above will show, wts aiu' a Cominittt'e 
with only tiiodost financial resources aiui were an-vioiis lo keep 
subscribers’ montsy on tlie Memorial it.S(>lf. lleiuai wo could 
not keep in touch wilh our 850 subscrihio's in all parts <if the 
globe. It was financially imiK)s,sib](i atid, t submit, uunaisonabh', 
to expect us to do tins. Wo looki'd to tlu' official ojioning to 
satisfy everyone their money had been well spent, us they 
clearly understood from the picum's and dfwcriptlons in these 
Public Appeals exactly what we dmrtul to do. W(> did our best 
to secure publicity for our s<henie, fully und(*i’sliuidiHg that it 
was that scheme alone which we were authorised by ILM.O.W. 
to erect in Hyde Park. 

As those who sent us their sulwcripiiotis before tin* final form 
of the Memorial was evolved and widtdy reproduced, Imvo in 
but a few cases expressed dissatisfaction to llie Lonunitlee, it is 
a pure assumption that many of them object to the finished 
Memorial. In any ca,se, apart from the Commiltoo they 
number 269 subscribers out of a total number of 830, and they 
contributed £513 out of a total of £1,850 received. From their 
850 subscribers the Committee have only received four letters 
of complaint. 

Doubtless some subscribers in addition to the above four are 
disappointed with the finished Memorial, but of what Memorial 
can that not be said ? And against it may be set off the enhanced 
pleasure of other subscribers who tell us they did not expect any* 
thing so good, together with the receipt of a number of subscrip- 
tions since the Memorial was unveiled by the PrimeMinister. 

It is clearly impossible to assemble our subscribers from all 
parts of the globe. This course, for instance, has never been 
suggested even in the case of the Cavell Monument, with 
which wide dissatisfaction has been publicly expressed. 

The attitude of some unruly members of the London public 
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(a public to whom we consider we have made a present of a 
notable and dignified work after considerable financial costs to 
ourselves and anxious labours) should not be allowed to out- 
weigh the claim we respectfully make for your Lordship’s 
protection to save our Memorial from violence and disrespect. 

A public work duly authorised being, in our respectful sub- 
mission, like a peaceful citizen who relies confidently upon the 
protection of the Law. 

]B) Again, as one of the Trustees of the National Gallery, 
British Art, appointed by H. M. Treasury and whose duty it 
clearly is to reflect carefully on the permanent interests of art 
in our country, other considerations arise in my mind. 

(i) If the question of retaining or removing the sculptured 
Panel (forming the central feature of the Memorial and with- 
out which it would be artistically of little moment) be referred 
to the Fine Art Commission because this controversy has arisen, 
and notwithstanding the correct official title on which it was 
erected ; then clearly all public monuments can be so referred 
and the labours of the Commission enter at once a truly 
formidable field of retrospective deliberation. I submit to your 
Lordship that the overwhelming responsibility of this gigantic 
task should not be lightly thrust on the Commission by any 
Government of the day. For it is obvious that if a mere 
manifesto by thirteen members of the public supported by a 
newspaper can set a reference to the Commission in motion, 
any other thirteen persons supported by another newspaper 
must be granted, in common fairness, equal rights. 

This cannot be to the public interest, as the chopping and 
ftiangiTig of our public statuary would be endless and degenerate 
at last into mere expressions of reprisals. Moreover, the 
Oommission would inevitably, I imagine, find itself as divided 
as any other body on the merits of past work and could not 
hope to speak with an authoritative voice ; and your Lordship, 
I submit, is the best judge if the question is simply one of 
determining whether or no the work was erected with proper 
official permission. 

(ii) It is true that a valuable principle may emerge from the 
present controversy, namely, that no Memorial, however go(^ 
its title, should be considered irremovable, and there I reach 
4igreement with the objectors to the Hudson Memorial. How 
such a reyision of existing public monuments can best be set 
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in motion wliero the ohjoctinns rniscd (ns in lliis ruse) imi those 
of artistic merit, is a difficult, prohleni wliich might well ('tigage 
the attention of the Commission 5 lull there will he gmierul 
agreomotit, I think, to this proposilioii : 'rinil. it is unri'usonahle 
to destroy any such •works a few months after unveiling, when 
no general agreement on their merits cim he [lussihle, and when 
the subscribers who have paid for the, work have not yet hud 
the opportunity of viewing it, and moreuv<'r, in an age when 
artistic ideals are so sharjily at varianre us in our own lime. 

That the permanmit jiuhlic interest might snlfer hy authori- 
tio.s yi<ilding to hasty action, and mistaking n momentary 
■feeling for a reasoned verdict, the coiitempuniry mcmui! of the 
stoning of Michael Angelo’s “ David ” hy the h'lorentine jiuhlic 
on that statue heing first imvidled in llu* s<nmr(‘ at h'lorenee 
and the account of the strong guard that, was reiiuired to ilefend 
it night and day, is one ])erLineiit lootnote j and the hrul.al 
attack hy Charles I)ick('nK in l/oiisc/told Words on the very 
picture hy Sir John Millais (tlnm ug<>d twenty) for which we, 
of the Tate Board, had no difficulty in raising the £lt),0()() 
reqtured for its purchase for the Natlonnl (hillery, is another. 

(iii) And it cannot ho in tho public intert'.st to Immiliale u 
well-known and oxpc'rienced sculptor who has dom* his best 
with a public commission, in case tho unforlunnli* pri'cedeiit is 
established that no sculpture of a hold or tuu'onventiomd kind 
can ever hope to secure official permission for its erection w 
official support afterwards — a depre-ssing conclusion which 
would be fatal to tho true interests of English sculpture, an 
art in which we lag behind other nations and hence require 
every stimulus that is possible. 

(iv) In conclusion, from this aspect a broad and Kilernnl 
comprehension of the many opposed stylos of coatompornry art 
seems called for on the part of the authorities. Ijegitiinate 
artistic discussion and disagreement is one thing, but for tho 
authorities to intervene at the bidding of ono small group of 
disputants and thftir newspaper and destroy work wliicli at the 
moment was unpopular, would, I submit to your I^ordship 
with confidence, be disastrous and short-sighted. 

(i) Glancing now hastily (for I fear to weary your Lordship) 
at the third aspect of the matter I am competent to discuss 
(viz., from the standpoint of a professional artist), I think it 
is forgotten by the obiectors to the Hudson MemoMal. tVi«t 
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removal, however carefully carried out, of the Rima Panel is 
tantamount to its destruction. 

Not only is it a deep stone and a real part of the wall and 
not a mere face to it, but it is peculiar in having to be effective 
to the eye at a long distance, as it is set far back in the Sanctuary 
to which the public have no access. Hence small niceties of 
workmanship were judged by the sculptor to be out of place 
and a work bold and generally effective, even if rough, was 
thought desirable. The work, would consequently be useless if 
detached from its position. As well expect that one of the large 
Apostles by Bernini from the top of the western fagade of 
St. Peter’s would prove a desirable ornament in the gallery. 
A familiar example of similar work is the figure of Nelson in 
Trafalgar Square — all these works having been designed with 
the exaggerations of form their sculptors’ experience decided was 
necessary for the peculiar positions they were destined to occupy. 

(ii) Another consideration is this — ^wasting of the Portland 
Stone exposed to the open air in London. 

Mr. Epstein had observed that in the small Portland Stone 
foxxntain (by Bruce Joy) not far from the Hudson Memorial 
and representing a nude girl arising out of the basin of the 
fountain, the wasting of the stone on small and neatly finished 
shapes has eaten the modelling of the face and figure com- 
pletely away and produced a most unpleasant effect. He 
thereupon came to the conclusion that stone carvings exposed 
to London air must become completely obliterated and sink 
into shapeless stone in a comparatively short space of time. In 
order therefore to allow for this inevitable wastage (especially 
disastrous in the case of bas-relief, as that work has no outline 
beyond the square of its slab), and as his material is not marble 
or bronze or granite, but relatively soft stone, he considered it 
his duty to his clients and his own reputation to provide no 
small forms which such wastage could immediately seize upon, 
but rather to keep, the effect as large and weighty as possible. 

As the Relief is a work entirely carved by his own hands 
(and an interesting example of this modern movement to get 
back to real carving by the artist hiihself, and not the mere 
mechanical reproduction of clay originals) he has been able to 
leave the stone when he has defined the principal masses an 
given figure and birds that sense of movement and energy 
Which is the imaginative spirit of the work. Consequently to 
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many eyes the work in its present state may lie said to look 
“ raw ” and unnecessarily lieavy, but 1 am convinced that 
Mr. Epstein’s instinct in the matter has bef>n rif;;lit and that 
no other course was optui to an artist lu'wiiiji; it work in rough 
stone for a London climate, and a work, hi' it renu'mbt'red, 
meant to bo seen a long dislatict* off. 

It is highly prohabh', for careful utti'iilion was given by 
architect and sculptor to lint known weatlmritig of Portland 
stono in a south-eastt'rn a.sp(‘ct, lluil in a few ytutrs this 
“rawness” will no longer (txi.sl and that “the margin of 
safety” allowed by the sculptor fur wetnlu'ring will have 
completely justified itstdf imd a ntellow weatlw>riiig will have 
lent chiaroscuro to tlu; whoht Memorial stem*. 

The uninstructed public cannot, itf course, btt i‘X petted to 
understand those mutttirs at prostmt, but will tiutditless come 
to see that the sculptor’s work was infornied by a rt>al mid far- 
sighted knowledge of the conditions of his craft. If tlui above 
is considered it will he apprent on this grouiul alone how 
unspeakable is the cruelty which would dt'sHtiy an artist’s work 
but a few months old and so frustral<» all hope of tmr set'ing 
its maturity. 

(iii) And it should be weighed Imre, I think, that tlie claim 
of the younger unacademic, artist to repri'simt contemiKirury 
artistic thought, as well as older and typically acatlemic artists, 
is not altogether an unreasonable one. 

However that may be, to my mind th<‘r<‘ is a rough nobility 
and energy in the Panel which is impressive and ogret'S well 
with the austerity of the whole architectural and garden 
setting. Better than a pretty and polished thing it gives a 
feeling of power andjemoteness which to my mind (and I knew 
the man) is very well in keeping with that strange figure, who 
was of English descent hut born of American parents in a wild 
part of the Argentine and there reared j wlio saw England for 
the first time when in his twenty-ninth year, and lived amongst 
txs an unnaturalised alien till his sixtieth, yet who taught us 
more than any other modern writer wherein lies the true 
savour and beauty of our own land, 

I have the honour to be, 

Your Lordship’s obedient Servant, 

Muirkbap Bonb. 
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The discussion that followed the exposing of the groups was 
as usual carried on with vehemence. Sir Reginald Blomfield 
took up the cudgels against what he called “ The Cult of 
Ugliness ” and sent the following letter to The Manchester 
Guardian : ^ „ 

By Sir Reginald Blomfield, Past President of the Institute of 

British Architects 

The sculpture by Mr. Epstein and his colleagues in the new, 
building of the Underground Railway at St. James’s Park has 
raised in an unusually acute form the question what one is to 
think of it all. Is this new manner serious art or is it just bluff ? 
It is regarded with enthusiastic admiration by some and with 
loathing not less whole-hearted by others. That it is something 
quite new in the art of civilised countries is obvious ; indeed, its 
advocates openly condemn modern sculpture from Pheidias down 
to the present day, and its exponents repudiate what has hitherto 
been regarded as the normal anatomy of the human figure'. Yet 
it is entitled to a hearing, and as in his sympathetic artide {Man- 
chester Guardian, July 20) your correspondent “ J. B.” has stated 
very ably the case for the new manner I venture to offer one or 
two considerations on the other side. I doubt if everyone will 
accept his statement that “ Rima ” no longer arouses the .ang^ 
feelings that she did at her first appearance in Hyde Park, and, 
though it is difficult to assess the effect of fashion and connoissem- 
ship in forming permanent opinion, it is, I think, beg^ng t ie 
question to assume that it is only a matter of time before the nevv 
manner comes into its own and that the fashionable opinion* of 

the moment will be the verdict of posterity. r n t i ^ 

At the St. James’s Park station the new manner is m fuU bl^, 
with varying degrees of jilatancy ; for Mr. Epstein was not t e 
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only sculptor thoro. In rofrniHl to his two {troups, I iidniit tlx* 
imprcssivouoss of the ftToup of “ Nif^ht. ” uilh oil its sinlsior 
sug'gosdvcncss. As to his group of “ Day ” I keep ,sil<‘iire, you, 
oven from good words or any other words, hecaiise our judgmeiits 
of contemporary art must to some extent Im> tenliUiv<' and t'xperi- 
inental. Mr. Epstein’s ability is uiui<,mialdo. 1 h« is not p('rhaps 
on the level of any artists we have produced sinc(( the middle 
years of the Eigliteeuth Century, as a Mr. Sitwell had the leint'rity 
to say under the auspices of the B.H.C., forgudting all about Airr('d 
Stevens, but Mr. Epsteiti sIiowch) wbat bo could do many y. ars 
ago in the reinarlcable figures of the well-known building in tbe 
Strand. The promise of those halcyon days st>eins to have fad<'d 
away, and Mr. Epstein seems to me to have imprisiaietl his coii- 
sideruble natural powers within the iron cagt' of I'orimila of a 
simplification which has degema'uUHl into <lislortion and an 
expressionism which has ended in the groU'sipu'. 

For one reason or another, the cull of ugliness semns to have 
taken the place of the search for h(>auty which from time 
immemorial has heen the aim of artists. In .so far as this is a 
breakaway from insipidity and convention it has llie sympathy of 
thoughtful poojde ; but there is aiiotlier and very much gi'aver 
side to tbe question — so far this 1ms only shown itssdf in isolattid 
cases in Eiigland-i~and it turns on the fundnm<>iital issue Is 
there or is there not an absolute boatUy ? ncc.uuso, if i!u<re is not, 
one tiling is as gpod as another, and this appimrs to bo the view of 
some people, judging by the subjects they choosii and the tmmuor 
in which they itmont them. I think a .stand should bo mado in 
those things — as liberal as jmssiblo, yet a definito stand. Boslialily 
still lurks below the sui^Ggl'Ce of our civilisation, but why grope 
about for it in the niud,, why parade it in the open, why not leave 
it to wallow in its own primeval slime ? 

The Manchester Guardian article : 

Epstein’s Art 

HIS LAST TWO SCULPTURES 
By James Bone 

Storms of criticism, rising at times into terms of honest, fuU- 
blooded abuse that are rarely heard in art controversy in England, 
although common enough,.indeed usual, in France at the appearance 
of any new expression in art, have greeted the appearance of the 
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two sculpture groups Jby Mr, Epstein over the portals of the new 
Building of the Underground Railway at St. James’s Park Station, 
Westminster. At the same time a number of artists, architects, 
and critics, whose opinions are worthy of respect, have expressed 
their admiration for these works. The position to-day, indeed, is 
like that which followed the unveiling of Mr. Epstein’s Hudson 
Memorial relief in Hyde Park a couple of years ago, and also that 
of his statues on the British Medical Association Building in the 
Strand some twenty years ago. No party would raise an outcry 
now about the Strand figures, and if they did, people would now 
probably be only surprised, while even Rima in her grove in Hyde 
Pork has ceased to arouse angry feelings, and has become, indeed, 
one of the sights that the modern Londoner likes to take his 
visitors to see after the cloying candy of the Peter Pan statue. The 
figures on Underground Hoxxse, however, are now on trial, and as 
the Scots say “ tholing their assize ”. That they are extremely 
distasteful oni first sight to a considerable munW of people of 
culture and taste is undeniable, much as Rodin’s Balzac was to the 
Parisians of that time. Mr. Epstein has at any rate succeeded in 
making people look at and even think about architectural sculpture, 
and ono cannot easily remember any other architectural sculpture 
in London that has done that. Whether we like it or not, Mr, 


Epstein in whatever ho does commands our attention and makes 
us think about the nature of sculptture. And his work, however 
he may shock the complacency of a country that is as poor in 
sculpture as it is rich in poetry, and has very little to show the 
stirring of new ideas in art that are moving over Europe, has to 
be taken seriously, for no one acquainted with the subject will 
deny that he is a skilled and gifted artist, and that his pcatrart 
busts, at least, are among the outstanding works of. tins age. If 
he chooses to express himself in the arbitrary forms of sculpture he 


uses, we cannot say it is because he has not the skill to rej^esent 
a man as closely as a Madame Tussaud figure does.y The groups 
at Underground House must be accepted as his coiM»pticlfli of 
architectural sculpture, however naughty it is of him to th^ sb. 
He really must know sometjiing about to job. .. , . . 


“NiGfflr*’ 




“ Night ", which was the first of 
scaffolding, did not quite youse the ^ 
people frayiikly did not like it. The* 
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heavy Eastern type with a Utah' lyitif*' iui her lap^ whom 

she is to sleep with a of a inightY hatuh The 

shapes are simplified to their hare <*ss<mtials and i'arv<‘d with a 
hard square expreKsiy^niess without refi;ard to anything* hut the 
sculptural idea. The hori'/ontal litie <»f the rectunhent. fijiijure 
repeats witli a curved variation iho line of tin* stom^ t‘otirs(' over 
tlie doorway : the of the male figure^ ctirved at tlie kuee^ 
with its drooping foot is <Hdioe(l on th<^ other side by the shouldtu' 
and hand of the female figiu'e. 'Idie rhythm of the d<*sign runs 
through all its parts, wlihdi fall into thre(‘ maiti planes receding 
toward the top* It is an (demeutal cotu'eplion of night, poiiderablo 
and remote, making strange calls to our «'Onsciuusness* 

UAY 

** Day is harder to acce})t* A larg(» father figtir(» with a lua-ce 
face, flat and hard and round Uk<^ the mn at noon, liolds and presents 
a male child standing between his knees, while the tdiild stretches 
up his arms towards tho neck of his fatlujr, his fact' turning ujwards 
in a gesture of reluctance to face his task. Thi^ main jaitlt^rti of 
the group is made of the two pairs of arnts, tin* snudl ont*s within 
the larger, and the four legs forming lln^ base. It is tun* of tine most 
inventive Mr* Epstein has evolved 5 the sculptor has sought 
to express his idea in the starkest, nu)sl simplified forms, with a 
severe squareness of effect. His task was to product* an archit<*ctural 
decoration by carving a projecting part of the iwUml sUnn* of the 
building, and this he has done with an appropriate imaginatioti 
and evocative power adequate for the emj^hasis of the jKirtal on the 
face of this sheer, tower-like building with its rt'gimentsof windows. 

But there are points about this group that ixm difficult to get 
over, particularly the modelling of the tipper part of the child's 
body, where the chest seems to have been c^arvod away, and the 
treatment of the arm 5 while the squareness of the legs changes to 
a rounded treatment of the body as though the sculptor had two 
minds about Ms technique. But the powers to imagine and deliver 
his idea, with its uncanny fire, are tremendously there. Learned 
men tell us that there is nothing Assyrian or African about his art 
and no resemblance to Archaic rock-carving ! In short they deny 
the art pedigree that many writers would force upon him. But if 
Epstein has taken his studies of these works so deeply into the body 
of his art that they cannot be identified, it only increases the 
suspicion that there is something new as well as something alien 
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to our habits of thought in his sculpture. Before we rejea it with 
abuse we might perhaps take a little time to get used to it. We 
can’t be quite sure right off that he is not saying new things to us 
that we have to tune our ears to hear. 

Change is the pulse of life on earth 5 
The artist dies but art lives on : 

New rhapsodies are ripe for birth 
When every rhapsodist seems gone 
So, to my day's extremity 
May I, in patience infinite 
Attend the beauty that must be, 

And, though it slay me, welcome it. 

Yes, but do we know that Epstein is bringing new beauty to our 
generation. Well, it seems to the present writer to be here ‘ ‘ burning 
bright”, although to many it is still “in the forests of the night”. 

The Evening Standard^ July 1st, 1929, article by R. H. 
Wilensld : 

Epsteih’s “ Day ” and “ Night ” are the grandest stone carvings 
in London. To say this is grossly to under-praise them. 

It is like saying that the Great Pyramid is a grander headstone 
than any to be found in England, or that “ Tristan and Isolde ” 
is a grander love song than “ I can’t help lovin’ dat man 

The groups may not be a suitable decoration for the head- 
quarters of a railway- that exists because Londoners to-day scurry 
like rats underground to seek their daily bread. It may not please 
those who are flocking to see the picture of “ Salomd ” of which 
a glimpse is vouchsafed with much trumpetings every other week. 

“ Day ” from the standpoint of such art lovers is lamentably^ 
lacking in bowdlerized sex appeal. ' It cannot be apprehended by 
the man who has left his deeper self at home, while he transacts 
business or enjoys himself. It cannot be apprehended by a vain 
woman or a self-satisfied modeller in clay. But it can be appre- 
hended by every man and woman who can grasp the ideas of the 
words Time and Form in the abstract. Because the spmt that 
created these grand carvings is a spirit of all time, and the brain 
that carved them is a brain that can invent symbolic form. 

Such spirits and such brains are rare. They are the brains and 

spirits of the great artists. ^ , 

“ Night ” and Day ” are certainly the best things that Epsl^ 

has yet done. > 
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I WILL quote a few only of the criliclsnis of l,liis Kluiu(i so 
long worked and brooded over by me. 

Here is an extract from The Daily litpms of February 7th, 

4951 • ’ 

Epstein’s Bad Joke in Stone 

MONGOLIAN MORON THAT IS OBSCENE 

0 you white foulness ! He called you “ (hsuesis " ! 0 yes, he 
has a genius for titles, this man who cracks bad jtjkes with « ciiisol. 
He called you “ Genesis ", 

The place was the Leicester Galleries in Leici'ster Ki[Uiii'e. 1 
have told you the title of the statue, the man who <Ud it was 
Jacob Epstein. He was holding there an exhibition of ids work. 
Ho was also exhibiting this thing called " Genesis 

Over “ D.D." I occasionally write light accounts of ihings and 
people in the newspapei's. Yesterday I was sent to the Galleries, 
to be humorous, maybe slightly witty. About this statue I cannot. 

This thing, fashioned from white marble, shows a Mongolian 
type of woman. One gigantic hand, with square fingers, rests 
across the stomach. It has no leg$, the body merging into a cliunk 
of roughly chipped marble. The face is the face of a Moron, 
with the vapid horrible stare of the idiot I The thick lips pout 
wth beastly complacence under the stone blob which I presume 
is the nose. 

Artistically the thing is absurd. Anatomically, it is purely 
comic. It is a bad jokq on expectant motherhood. 

The Daily Mail article : 

Mr. Epstein’s Latest~and ehs Worst 

The latest contribution of Mr. Epstein to art is a' large statue 
in marble called “ Genesis "-—he is good at titles— which will be 
on view at the Leicester Galleries, London, next week, 

?k>8 
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The photograph we publish affords clear proof that the sculptor 
n his ideas of beauty grows every year more peculiar. 

It is possible to make out a case for the stone images of his 
vhich have excited so much wrath and derision — quite unjustly, 
;hink many broad-minded critics — ^but it is difficult to imagine 
ivhat defence can be offered for this simian-like creature whose 
face suggests, if anything, the missing link. 

The rest of the statue is in keeping with the brutish face. Apart 
from the extreme ugliness of the figure, the conception is harsh 
and unsympathetic to the theme, doing violence to the cultured 
observer’s sense of the fitness of things. 

HK doesn’t ARQUE 

I have been among the warmest admirers of Mr. Epstein ; 
this time I have warned him that he has flagrantly invited trouble. 
But he is as unrepentant and as self-satisfied as ever. 

“ What need was there ”, I said to him more in sorrow than 
anger, “ to give the lady such an xigly face ? ” “ Ugly ! ” was his 
astonished reply. “ You say ugly, but I don’t agree with you. It is 
not ugly to me. I pursue only my own ideas, not anybody else’s.” 

The mischief is that you cannot argue -with Epstein. He is a 
law unto himself. Like most artists and ^ulptors, he has no 
gift for self-criticism. The last thing on earth he knows is whether 
his work is good or bad. As a rule he is prepared to believe that his 
last performance is the best. 

“ Genesis ” -will be a great draw, but it will be a draw for the very 
opposite reason that a sculptor of Mr. Epstein’s quality should des^. 

His next exercise in stone should be Einstein’s “ Relativity 
a subject on which he could be positively paralysing, and as only 
eight people in the world understand “ Relativity ”, he would be 
safe against criticism. 

The Daily Telegraph, February 7th,. 1951 : 

A Statue unfit to Show 

JACOB EPSTEIN’S “ GENESIS ” 

COARSE AND REPELLENT 

By R. R. Tatlock , 

The central feature of the exhibition at the Leic^er Gaines, 
to be opened privately to-day and to the general public op Men tyj 
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is the iinmeusc slatuts in marblti entith'd " (Jenosis ” by Jacob 
E])slein. 

The widesprwul criticism of this artist’s “ Nif^ht ” anti ** Day ” 
on the building; of the Utidt'rgrtnuul Railway liy St. James’s 
Park will be recalled. The new work ts'lijtst's tht'st' so fur us oddity 
of design and ]X!Cidiarily of jisychological cotic»>})iit>n are conc<*rned. 
It portrays a pregnant woman. 

Both in ancient and in inoderti art, ft'ctindity htis been repre- 
sented many timt's with the delicacy and itwerenct^ propt'r to the 
theme. The idea,s and emotiotrs associated in tlu' thoughts 'of 
normal healthy-mindod artists and art, lovers with this subject 
have again and again been exprt'sst'd liy artists. But this stirt of 
thing is in an altogether difl'(>rent category, 

IIKA.VY AND INARTtSTlt! 

As an art critic, I am bound to consider as best 1 cun a work of 
1 'art purely from the sesthetic standjioirU. But lher<> are tinuss when 
this habit of detachment breaks down j and this, so fur as 1 am 
concerned, is one of those occasions. 

■ Regarded purely and simply as a work of art, th<> statue upjM'ars 
to me to be uncouth. I mean by that I do not very much like the 
effect of the relationship of the forms. The enwnuhle is, or ap|H*ors 
to me to be, far too heavy — so nmch so, indeed, that one’s impression 
is of something uncouth and inartistic. 

The statue, as a work of art, lacks altogether that finesse and 
elegance and that lyrical quality invariably present in a first-rate 
creation. The object has not a note of jnusic utid not a line of poetry 
in it, and in this respect is in a sharp contrast with some of the 
portrait busts in bronze, by the sanm artist, which surround it. 

VISION OF KOLINKSS 

But it is not unMr to an artist if the observer, whether he be an 
art critic or not, should take exception, if he is so minded, to 
anything like gratuitous coarseness. That “ Genesis ” is coarse 
few will doubt. 

Epstein goes out of Hs way to impress us, not with his sense of 
beauty (a sense which he certainly possesses), but with, what is 
ugly, and does not hesitate to thrust upon us a vinon of maternity, 
usually treated as a thing almost sacred, that can only repel and 
cannot conceivably delight or entertain. 

For our delectation he presents us with the figure of a woman 
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i)vilh a face like an ape’s, with breasts like pumpkins, with hands 
twice as larjj;o and gross as those of a navvy, with hair like a ship’s 
hawser. There are other details, of the figure which one simply 
dot;s not care to discuss. 

With these remarks I am content to leave the question except 
to add th<! suggestion that the proprietors of the gallery would be 
well advised to remove the statue from the collection as being 
unsuitable for public exhibition. 

As against these passionate diatribes, I reproduce two 
articles, one by R. H. Wilenski in The Observer, February 
8th, 1951, and the other by the Belgian critic, Sander Pierron, 
in Neptune, February 26th, 1951 : 

Mr. Jacob Epstein is one of the few contemporary artists who 
can still provide us with a shock. He has been before the public 
for more than twenty years, but he still gives us the unexpected. 
In other words, his creative fount is not exhausted. He can still 
enlarge his own experience and ours also unless we are of those 
who think that otir experience is already sufficient. 

In this new exhibition at thfe Leicester Galleries the shock is 
in’ovided by the marble carving entitled “ Genesis Colossal in 
.size, staring while in colour, this mass of marble shocks us in the 
first place because! it calls up a rush of emotive ideas with which 
the object Ijofore us is instantly associated. The moment we have 
glanced at this statue the mind registers : “ Naked woman . . . 
half human face . . . last stage of pregnancy . . . ” ; and then 
we can either turn away and seek elsewhere for something pretty 
to look at — or .stay and begin to contemplate an object fashioned 
with hammer and chisel and a rare man’s mind and spirit. 

To begin with, it is important to realise that the images associated 
with the words “ Naked woman . . . half human face . . . 
last stage of pregnancy . . .” are not irrelevancies in the con- 
templotion of this work. Mr. Epstein’s statue is called “ Gene^ ”, 
and it Is in fact the embodiment of a Genesis idea. Mr. 
Dobson’s statue, acquired last year for the National G^^^ 
Millbank, was called “ Tfuth ” ; but it was only- called 
because it had to be called something to attract the 
which made its acquisition by the nation 
appropriately have been called “ Duty ”■ 

“ Sophonisba ”, because Mr. Dobson was net eg 
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IS a moans for tlio oxjn-t'ssioii of an itloa l.hut. c'onld bo [lurullolod by 
my. word or title ; ho was thinking of sculplnro ns uu activity 
livorcod from all other netivities and <!xistiiift' on its own r<wonrco8 
is the expression of man’s interest in and r((sponse to plastic form 
IS such. But Mr. I'’,psiein’s statue could not 1 m( imlitlod “ Duty ” 
ar “ Diana " or “ Sophonisba ". 'rin' word “ (lernssis ” h<‘r(‘ helps 
us to comprehen.sion and sanctions t he ri.'Unilion ol tlu» first incoming 
associated idoa-s. 

To ajiprec.iute tliis statue, tliereforo, wo can, imd must, retain 
our initial einolivo ideas and it'consider them in the ligJit of lh<» 
experience provided hy the statue, 'riial the work enibnats such 
reconsideration is a sign, of course, of its unusual merit. It is not 
often that an artist can drive lus to re-examine onr de(>p-seuu*d 
attitudes to tlio sohmm facts of life, birth and doulh. .If an isxploror 
were to discover Mr. l'lp.siein’s “ Genesis ” to-morrow in an African 
jungle, he would stand before it in respectful wonder. “ Here”, 
lie would say, “ is primilivo man’s image of the act of destiny 
unconnected with the sexual act. Here is a jiuthetic Ixdiig, a mind 
uninstructed, hardly awakened, a lean liody swollen to produce 
another. Here is the first Mother.” Hut wlieti the same man dis- 
covers it instead at the Ijoicester Galleries he is mure likely to 
mutter the one word ” disgusting”. . . . 

The truth is that we cannot hogin to miprocinto this ” Genesis ” 
until we have forgotten our habitual etivironmont, until the 
Leicester Galleries and our rival theories of sculpture, our civilisa- 
tion of steel, speed and comfort, tlie Prime Minister and “ Miss 
1951 ” have all faded from our minds. As sheer sculpture, in the 
modern sense, this carving, in my judgment, is a failure $ the forms 
are not homogeneous, the plastic language is diverse, the flow of 
the lines downward suggests a falling body rather than an organisa- 
tion rising upward from the ground. But this carving must not he 
considered as sheer sculpture, It must be considered as ” Genesis ”, 
and, thus considered, the divergencies of the forms, the contrasts 
lightnesses and weight, and the downward-forward movement of 
the lines contribute to a significance which is undeniably primeval 
and profound. 

No other sculptor in England to-day could have produced this 
“ Genesis ”, because no other is mentally so removed from every- 
day life as to be able to arrive at this primeval exjneeption, and to 
rest upon it as sufficient. And no other modeller coidd have 
produced the portrait bronzes that constitute the reminder of thw 
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exhibition, not only because Mr. Epstein is far and away the 
most skilful and powerful modeller in this country — ^perhaps in 
Europe — ^but also because no other sculptor, now that the Romantic 
Movement is spent, regards the difference between one young 
woman’s head and another’s as a matter of such absorbing interest. 
To. Mr. Epstein ev^ry form in each of these girls’ heads, every^ 
deviation from the average, has psychological significance, and by 
recording these characteristics with his devastating skill and 
dynamic energy, he has fashioned bronzes which are aspects of 
life itself. 

From the standpoint of the purist amateur of sculpture, these 
bronzes violate all canons ; they suggest colour, and qualities 
such as sensuality, intelligence, stupidity, breeding and under- 
breeding, which from classical standards are no concern of the 
sculptor’s art. But even the purist must bow down before Romantic 
art of this compelling intensity, before “ Esther ” — ohve-skinned, 
dark-eyed, warm with the unconscious sensuality of adolescence— 
and before “ Isobel Powys”, with the faun’s ears, aquamarine 
eyes, nervous mouth and intelligent brow. And no one, I imagine, 
who has once seen Mr. Epstein’s presentment of Lord Rothermere 
is ever likely to forget it. R. H. Wilenski. 


Nepth/ne, February 26th, 1951 : 

The Epstein Scandal 

Let there be no confusion of the issue. We are not here con- 
cerned with Einstein but with Epstein. We are not concerned with 
the illustrious German physicist but with an English sculptor. 
Yet we are in the domain of relativity, but of aesthetic relativity. 

We can assure you that we are not alluding fb a financial mattCT 
or to a matter of morals. The scandal about whidx we want to 
speak is purely and exclusively of an artistic order, and at the pr^nt 
time it is causing much ink to flow in the newspapers and reviews 
on the other side of the Channel. 

And what is all this scandal about ? , t 

The reader must understand that an English sculp^, Jaw* 
Epstein by name, has taken it into his head to endow cor^y 
with a monumental form of sculpture founded on nw 
of eesthetics, and has substituted expressionism for 
from theory to pactice, he has producOd a se^es t£ wks w^ 
are nothing less than so many acts of heresy m a counUy ividw 
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tlu; most advanced sculptors liavo l»y no nioatis (*maiu‘ipaled 
themselves from conventional rules. Reflect, if you will, that 
lingland, among her distinguished masKu-s, has iiev(‘r had othc'rs 
than her John Flaxmans, her vSir Jos('ph Edgar Ihu'lime, her TiOrd 
Ijcightons, her Alphonse Legros, her Alfred .Stt‘v<ms, lier John 
Macallan Swans, lier (>eorg<( Eredt'rick Walts, lu'r Alfred (iilberts, 
superb passdistos, creators of forms eh'gant, Ibrcc'ful and har- 
monious, it is true, but all closely ndnled to the forms tnodidled 
by the traditional masttu’s of the jjasi, a [)h(dans of musttsrs »u)t in 
tune with their own times. 

Now Jacob Epstcjin has felt the urge to frei' the stailpfuri^ of his 
country from tlu^ deptlis of .secular traditions and to suhj('ct it to 
the victorious laws of lesthelic. evolution. And this, despite tho 
fact that lie has received an ai-ndemic traiiiiiig iiiid <1<h*s not in 
any way discard the canons of an iilmosi ucaileinic construction, 
although ns an impnsssionist ho runs to a passiotuiK* colourful 
compo.sition, for examine whim modidling a bust, for if in Ids 
portrait busts he attempts to lay hare the mind of his subjects, he 
does not consider it nocessury, wlien tUdineating their essential 
features, to have recourse to the di.dbrmitii's so dear to tho 
surrealists. 

This aesthetic evolution, in its posiliv(> mimifestutiuns, unites 
across the centuries tlie primitivist jirinciples of the great sculpture 
of Egypt, Central America, Southern Asia and amUmt (Irottce. It 
is a sculpture designed to s<>rve archiKicture, a sculptuni which, 
based on the expression of the mass, is at the stimtt time Imjirognutod 
with the ideal ; that is to say, it .speaks to us tnjunlly by its spirit 
and by its form ; a sculpture, in short, suprointdy symbolic, adding 
to the lan^age of tho lines of the building, of which, to a cortnin 
degree, it is the soul ; or, if it is considered apart, as an isolated 
object, sheds round about it a lustre of innate meaning, by virtue 
' of its decorative quality. 

Can one imagine greater audacity in a country where con- 
servatism, through the ages, has placed a curb on the daring of its 
rare, progressive spirits who must always have had the feeling of 
moving in chains ? And what a hue and cry is being raised in 
London, at this moment, about certain works by Epstein exhibited 
at the Leicester Galleries ! It is a new war of tho ancients against 
the modems, and, in that vast and conservative city where heated 
conflicts about sesthetic questions are scarcely common, it is 
assuming epic proportions. 
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The great daily newspapers of England are full of unheard-of 
diatribes against this accursed sculptor, who, as an enemy of all 
Puritanism, has the temerity to strike out in quest of a noncon- 
formist ideal. He is accused of disowning his ancestors, he is 
charged with infamy. It is no longer criticism, it is prejudice, it- 
is attack, it is sometimes even slander, slander trimmed with 
threats. For certain journalists go so far as to demand tlie removal 
from this saloit, resounding with the din of their outcry, such part 
of the exhibit as, so these hypercritics pretend, is an offence to good 
taste and consummate in its ugliness. The public provides a chorus 
to these would-be extinguishers of the flames of genius, and few 
and far between are those who, recognising the metamofphism of 
art, form up at the side of the 'master, and at the risk of falling 
foul of the blows dealt out, bravely defend his virile and 
transforming philosophy. 

Intellectual circles on the other side of the Channel are in a 
ferment. Revolt is not yet an actual fact, although in the exhibition 
rooms revolt is already in evidence. But a scandal it is. Or rather 
it is the acute climax of a scandal begun some two years ago. 
At that time there were unveiled on the building of the St. James’s 
Park Station of the Underground, two enormous stone groups by 
Epstoin, which let loose a furious campaign of protest. The removal 
from the Leicester Galleries of the marble statue representing 
“ Genesis ” is being demanded. These two groups are stiB. in 
place, although repeated attempts were made to damage them, to 
degrade them and to destroy them because they upset conventional 
standards. Nevertheless, there they still are. A day will come, 
no doubt, when it will be discovered that in them reside the aesthetic 
aspirations of a disturbed epoch trying to find its bearings. Then, 
in their turn, these pieces, subversive at the present time, will have 
become classic. 

These two gigantic groups, hewn with a passionate and mys- 
terious brutality, and reminiscent of the earliest works of Chaldea 
and ancient Greece, conjure up “Day” and “Night”. If we 
are far from Michelangelo who, in the Florentine mausoleums of 
the Medicis, treated these subjects with divine splendoinr, we are 
nevertheless on a plane of monumentalism identical with that on 
which Buonarroti set his enchanting creations. “ Day ” shows a 
nude, bearded man, seated, holding with both hands, between hfe 
knees, a child clasping his neck. In “ Night ”, a sort of f^ 
■transposition of the “ Pietk”, we see a woman, also seated, but 
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draped, bolding on her kn<^es klut iin‘rt, exi, ended body of n mulo 
youth, her riglit, hand supporting liis lo'dil mid hi'r left, hand lield 
low dowti over his faro iu a vain gesture of proletlion. These two 
groups arc worked in sharp filanes, on whieli the light and shade 
play, to form clear-rait antitlu'ses, and tlmse, in giving holil definition 
to the planes, impart to tln'so d<H’Oralive roinjKisitions an 
architectural value. 

No detail ; a heavy silhouette, widl-halanred, in which the great, 
antique law of frontality survives. (i(‘stures, as if geometrically 
conceived and synthesised in the expression of life and of di'ath 
that dominates in each group; the gravity of the faces, graven 
into rude features, the thought which, witlmut dominating the 
form, heightens it with di'op spiritual accent. 

Convention is absent iu these works whicli, rising alxive all 
sense of time, unite the pure plastic, of the priniitiv<>s with the 
plastic, stripped of inessoniinls, of llni artists of to-morrow, '.riioy 
are among the most beautiful and healthy wild flowt'rs of the 
extremist art of our lime, the fmths of which are broadening out 
more and more on to the fuUtn*, thanks to the stubborn will of 
those fighters who, freed from sujM'rsi.itioiis like Jneob Epstein, 
do not care two hoots for the insults with which tlieir etnnnies 
would like to overwhelm them. 

The majority of English critics, wht> would hold back Uio hands 
of the clock, deny all talent to this futurist. ’l’h<»y dinvt! said that 
Epstein’s productions are absolutely negligible, ctnisitiermi ns works 
of art 5 that they are quite insignificant from on ajslhotic view- 
point, coarse in design, and repulsive in conception ; that their 
author has but a poor regard for formal beauty j that the symbolism 
he claims to have put into his groups is obscure ; that they are the 
product of an intellect not fired with any imagination. 

This, then, is some of the abuse' that at the time was showered 
on Jacob Epstein, who was also censured for cherishing alh'pd, 
ambitions to decorate London with sculptures that no one likes or 
understands, To determine the real value of the 'master, it is 
necessary to strike out in a cbrecdon opposite to that along which 
this- systematic abtise and prejudice are directed. For it is certirin 
that, with Epstein, there is being opened up for English sculpture 
an energetic movement for the enfranchisement of rules newly 
evolved and in Wmouy with Continental innovations. But 
Epstein, even though he has not rallied young artists to his standard, 
is strong enough to make his personal participation effectual. 
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Of late the Press Had stopped abusing this man, for -whom these 
attacks -acl as a stimulant, when all of a sudden he committed the 
same crime over again. And what is this crime ? It is that he is 
showing at his exhibition an enormous figure hewn out of marble 
and rt'presenting “ Genesis And how has the artist conceived it 
in ihtj form of a female of apparently monstrous proportions whose 
counlouanco, marked with a fierce animalism, conjures up the 
woman of paleolithic times. The upper part of the body, with its 
firm breasts and shoulders solidly set, is normal in its magnificent 
Indk. But from the waist downwards, the body broadens out in 


forinidahlo curves, to make the lower part of the trunk and the 
thighs of colossal size. The left hand, turned up and of usual 
size, is placed on her abdomen, while the right hmd, which is 
enormous, rests, open, on her groin. One has the feeling that these 
two hands, each so different from the other, want to restrain the 
palpitations in her entrails, the mysterious echoes of wHch, 
ponotrnting to the understanding of this “ Mother'of Humanity”, 
impross on her bestial and thoughtful features, the full consdous- 
noss of tlio destiny she carries in her flanks, infinite as the universe. 
An nwesomo image in white marble, the disproportions in which, 
as Diderot would say, are justified because they are called for by 
the imiwrious necessity of the symbol striven after. In this piece of 
sculpture, the disproportions and deformities are the essential 
(lualities, since it 'is they that ex|)ress the supreme idea to which 
Epstein has been obedient. That eriormous right hand is on a scale 
with the lower part of the abdomen, of which it feels theTieat of the 
child enclosed within. That small left han^ is on a scale mth ^ 
bosom below which its fingers lie folded, and the roundness 
which will soon be swelled to fullness by the went to come. Every- 
thing about this figure, so full of clarity and mystery, is expr^ve ^ 
it is the realisation of a conception which has taken long to npen, a 
realisation bom of deep, emotional reflection. And Ais woman, 
synthesis of the generations, this mother of aU mo^^ w • 
carries within her the first child whose cries vriU soon tel^arj-. 
the first cries of man on earth— is of an immense 
flesh made fruitfud by the divine tonch. ^ 

How is it possible for criti®, shocfc^ ani,.iimigtMiiii 
work, 'vfhich will mark a date in the hist<^ of, sa^ 
which holds inch a' universal' 
as art acceptance of the Darwin Theory, “ 
with the occupants of the monkey-h^we lifim 




chiselled by academic sculptors”. A journnlisl, ironically says: 

” The majority of ])(H)pl() will be hurt in llu'ir idi'iis of pbuisure by 
the type here selected for the pregunnt woman.” Another critic, 
after imnting out that in ancient and inodinm art, h'cutidity has 
habitually been d<ipiot<!d with th(( delicacy and thii ri'spt'ct apprtt- 
priate to this theme, says that ” ‘ (ienesis * is a coars<‘ work, in 
which the relative arrangement of form is such as only tn produce 
an effect of heaviness in a weird and umestlietic el)it>ct In the 
cast! of another, “ it lucks refirumumt atid grace and that lyrical 
quality always present in a creation worthy of the namt', In this 
piece of marble, not a nottt of music, not a tract* of }K)etry ; thtt 
eloquent spirit of nudody inherent in evt'i-y maslerpiect* is ht>re 
altogether absent In a word, KjKstein tUx's not seek to Impress 
by beauty but by uglintsss. And yet tinotht*!', mort^ lively than all 
the rest, finishes up by demanding tht* removal from llte Leicester 
Galleries, as a thing whose public exbibition is a tlisgract* ; “ llu* 
figure of a woman with the face of u chimpunzei*, hrt'usts likts 
pumpkins, hands twice as large and ht*avy us those of a navvy, hair 
like a ship’s cable, and displaying other extravagances it is not 
worth the trouble of discassing 
Jacob Epstein is keeping his own counsel. I le, too, is tntt going 
to the trouble of discussing anything. He does not treat all this 
foul trash with contempt for the simple reason that In* ignores it. 
He has the fierce and inflexible will of those nw*u of primitive times 
to whom his “ Genesis ” takes us back. Is it not trim that he is 
related, across the millenniums, to ihoso sculptors in ivory who 
chiselled that famous and astonlsliing figure of fecundity, cnlled the 
Venus of Brassempuy, whose body, so small in size yet grutidioso 
asthetkally, displays the same ” fotal ” deformitios as the lofty 
marble figure by Jacob Epstein ? This primitive artist has been 
guided solely by instinct. The sculptor of ” CJenosls ” is guided 
uniquely by reason. But both of tliem, in their care for pure form, 
have expressed the most profound human symbol, that of our 
carnal origin, in matter which they have quickened with the throb 
of eternal life. The cave-dwellers would have taken no offence at 


this work so fraught with meaning. There would have been no 
scandal among the Pyrenean tribes. All of which proves that 
modem man often has the short-sightedness of an individual wiio 


has failed to completely develop. 


Sander Pierron. 



Appendix ^even 

“ BEHOLD THE MAN ! ” 

The Sunday Pictorial, article : 

“ A Statue that should be Hidden ” 

Having seen for myself Jacob Epstein’s new statue, “ Behold 
the Man ! ” I can appreciate, and indeed, heartily sympathise 
wilh the feelings of those people whose sensibilities are offended by 
this grievous monstrosity in marble, weighing seven tons. , 

The sculptor must be of a singularly optimistic nature to have 
hop(id to avoid a public outcry. If testimony were needed to the 
widtisproad resentment which the ugly work has aroused,, it is to 
be found in the correspondence pouring in on our sister paper. 
The. Daily Mirror, in approval of its decision not to reproduce a 
])holograph of the statue, as well as in the question to be asked in 
the House of Commons to-morrow. 

During my long journalistic career I have had much to say about 
Epstein’s “ creations ”, both by way of praise and of blame, but 
quite frankly, I do not remember an occasion when I .have been 
more moved to condemnation than the present. 

Prepared beforehand to admire, I came away from a study of 
the grotesque symbol saddened and disappointed, wondering why 
a gifted artist, who can fashion clay and bronze into such admij'able 
prtraits, need go so lamentably wrong. , 

And when I say this I have in mind, too, that much-aiticised 
Epstein production which, for reasons known only to him, was 
labelled ” Genesis ”,,and those graceless figures which ^e such an 
uninviting feature of the London Underground headquart^. 

As regards his latest “ sensation ” — one hesitates to u» suqh an 
overworked term, but it is the only one applicable— beyon(l,the 
wreath of thorns, there is nothing outwardly visible to syst 
Jesus 5 and with equal appropriateness it could.be labelled “ W- 
fucius Who will not recall the famous artist who, eut of she^ 
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mischief, insisted on describing his pictures by the first suggestion 
that came into his head irrespective of the fitness of th(i delinition ? 

Alternatively, if, every time he perpetrates an ulrocity, we are 
to take Epstein seriously, then, judging his capacity to represtait 
sacred themes from the ugly effigy which ho has now giv<!n us, it 
is our duty to warn him that he is out of his olemeut tun!, ha- tins 
future, WQuld be well advised to seek subjects inoro coiigtniial to 
his talent, Obviously, the sweet personality and benign atniosplw're 
of Christ elude his heavy imagination. 

History scarcely knows an example of a long-livt'd artist or 
sculptor who, at some period or other of his cixisttMice, tlid not 
produce work below his genius. The most charitubhi rtnnark to 
make about Epstein’s statue is to doscrilte it us tin? prttducL of one 
of his off-colour days. They aro not his best frituids who jiersuadt' 
him otherwise, for if ever a figure sinned lannnitubly against taste, 
it is this latest performance, so sadly, nay, so tthsurdly, inistiatned. 

It is difficult to understand by what mental process a sculptor 
of Epstein’s experience reconciles his carving of u priiniiive man — 
suggestive, if of anything at all, of an Egyptian or Assyrian sculpture 
long buried in the sand — ^with humanity’s traditional idea of the 
Gentle Shepherd, comely and somewhat tall, who walk((d in Judea 
nearly 2000 years ago. 

I say at once that, in this grotesque symbol, I fail to find any 
recognisable relationship to “ Gentle Jesus, meek and mild ", or 
taking the records into account, to any known Naasarene iy{M». We 
are far away from Christ, the Healer, Wio preached loving kindness, 
and we are many worlds apart from the beautiful and spigitualised 
representations, bequeathed to us by the groat painters of old, to 
whom, as in prophetic virion, was revealed the likeness of Ciirist. 

I will go further. In Epstein’s sullen and sombre effigy, I 
discern as little historical reality, as spiritual or religious signi- 
ficance. On me the statue makes the same impression as tike totent 
poles of the Red Indiane—both intellectually and emotionally I 
am repelled. 

Personally, I have yet to see any sense in paintings, or carvings, 
which are Uable to be interpreted as direct challenges to religious 
conceptions, sanctified by Faith and tradition. 

People grow up with a lovely idea of Christ in their minds, an 
idea which, if allowed to influence all their dctions in life, would 
gender this a much finer and much more tolerable civilisation, 
What pkirpose is served by confronting them with a hamhly 
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treated symbol, palpably divorced from the familiar attributes of 
Jesus, whose face shone with pity towards aU men ? 

Mr. Epstein should think, not only of the so-called intellectuals 
who, to flatter him, may profess to see, in his monumental abstrac- 
tions, merits denied to ordinary eyes, but also of the generality of 
people who, not being constituted on the same lines, cannot view 
his assaults on traditional conceptions with cold, cynical or amused 
detachment. He should think of the feehngs of the average child 
who, seeing in some paper a reproduction of this effigy, may be 
affrighted to learn that it is a well-known sculptor’s 1^5 version 
of Jesus. 

If Mr. Epstein replies that he does not work for children, then I 
make bold to ask : Wherein is he more greatly privileged than 
those inspired masters whose glorious paintings of Qbrist enrich 
the National Gallery, just a few hundred yards from where his 
own oppressive marble stands on exhibition ? So far from being 
upset, no schoolboy or school^l can stroll through the Itali^ 
section of the Gallery without his or her idea of Christ being 
ennobled. 

Admirers, of Epstein describe his ideal in stone as simplicity, 
coupled with strength. But in “ Behold the Man 1 ” there is not 
strength, but crudeness and even a suspicion of coarseness. Rodin, 
on the other hand, generally managed in his work to be strong ^nd 
impressive, without forfeiting a sense of rugged beauty. 

We must not expect from Epstein the grace and beauty of those 
magnificently gifted Greeks who 200 years before thei Christian 
era, with a thousand lovely fancies in marble and bronze, made 
civilisation their debtors. But, in default of adding to our store of 
beautiful conceptions, he should not cause usHo lose any. 

If he cannot give us a stone portrait of Christ before which the 
religious-minded can bow their heads in reverence and thanks- 
giving, let him not affront us with a figure that does violence to 
treasured ideas. Or, at least, if he is impelled to desert his true work, 
the small bronze head, for these prodigies in' stone, let bim have 
them shown in private, for the benefit of the few whose sensibilities 

are proof against shock. ,, t. • 

Otherwise, which would be regrettably unjust, Mr. Epstem is 
in danger of having it said that he deliberately provokes t^ 
pubUc outcries. For my part, I have never suspected him rfrdishi^ 
the unpleasant advertisement to which certam of ^ 
inevitably rise. But has he ever thought how much hi^er te 

X 
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reputation would stand if it were not tnam'd by those oontrovorslal 
statues, produced, as though in dcsporalion, at regular intervals ? 

Like most artists and sculptors, Mr. I'lpslcin is not, tin* Ixwt, judge 
of his own work, which explains wliy be continiu'S to influ't upon us 
these painful atrocities. I am prepanal to hear that, in his mind, 
ho had formed a less inappropriate coiuH'plion of (;hri,st tliatt his 
statue expresses. If this were indeed the case, thtni h(i has been 
unfortunate with his medium j and dotihly utifortnnato not to 
have been told so before its oxhihition was arranged. 

My own opinion is that Epstein’s ins])irati<m dotis not lend itself 
to this kind of subject. IIo despises conventional lM‘a«ly, and has 
little consideration for id<!als which do not appi'nl to his gr(>y 
artistic conscience. Certainly, to have jirothu*<>d liis <b‘|)lorubly 
inept statue he must have betsn armed with lh<t feeblest knuwladgt* 
of the picture of Jesus which livits in iho lu^arts of tjiost Cliristiutis. 

There is, surely, enough ugliness in the world withemt ono of 
our leading sculjitors, at the sacrifiett of much lime and painful 
effort, being betrayed into supplementing its mass. I'or his mon- 
strous creation, Epstoin, on a?slhetic grounds alone, tb'servos to be 
reproved. But lack of beauty would tiot, in itstdf, (*arn for the 
statue such wido.spread, and almost wholly ndvers«>, criticism. 
Mainly the indictment bases itself on the insult, none the less 
real for being unintentional, proffered to nvjtrnge religious 
susceptibilities. 

No higher courage could bo shown than for the scidptor, con- 
vinced, we hope, by now that he has committed a grave blunder, 
to withdraw his offensive statue from exhibition. Sinking his 
pride and obstinacy, will Mr. Epstein be big enough and bold 
enough to rise to the occasion ? That is the question to which many 
people this week-end will be anxiously awaiting an answer, 

' I 

The gentleman who wrote the foregoing was, I remember, 
an editor, who published a weekly account by a certain 
tker. Vale Owen of a “ Journey into Heaven,” which for sheer 
silliness outdid any of the Marble Arch spiritualists I had 
listened to on first coming to London. I remember meeting 
him and remonstrating with him for this attempt to gull the 
newspaper reader, and he responded by saying gleefully : 
” But don’t they fall for it. They positively eat it up.” That 
the public did not positively eat up my message was naturel, 
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and evidantly caused him to write the solemn warnings and 
threats which he so liberally handed out. 


TJke Daily Telegraph article : ' 

The exhibition of recent sculpture by Jacob Epstein which opens 
on Friday at the Leicester Galleries, is certain to rouse controversy. 
The sport of playing policeman to this artist has become an annual 
event for the more obstinate detractors of his wort, and possibly 
they would be disappointed if he gave them no occasion for it. 

Sometimes he has provided it in plenty, but such is not the case 
. this year. 

The chief feature of the show, a\ figure of Christ entitled 
“ Behold the Man 1 ” offers fascinating opportunity for discussion 
from the point of view of aesthetics. Offence at it on other grounds 
suggests unreasonable haste in judgment, when it is not suspiciously 
artificial. 

In any case, the qualities of the figure are so essentially sculp- 
turescme that it must be seen in order to be praised or condemned. 
No ^equate conception can be formed from photographic 
reproduction. 

In Subiaco marble, weighing six tons and standing eleven feet 
high, it represents Christ crowned with thorns and bound hands. 
It follows closely, in its finished structure, the elongated cubic 
block from which it was carved. 

Even in the gallery it is not viewed at best advantage. The 
head is over-size in proportion to the rest of the body — ^as is proper 
for seeing it from below, on a tall pedestal or raised above the 
ground as a part of a building. In the confines of a room it is 
undtjly dwarfed. 

But through sdl the mass there is a diffused energy inherent in. 
its form and ordered by a discipline of pattern. This forre of 
impulse radiates within the strictly-bounded shape, There is no 
violence of gesture, no sensational disturbance of the calm, straight 
pose. The effect is compelling and impressive. 

. The only strangeness in the work lies in the elimination of al^ 
but the barest detail and the broad lines on which the features of 
the face are indicated. But seen outside the limit of four, walk, 
and at a greater height, the economy of detail would be a benefit. 
Also, closer facial likeness would be wasted, and the rudimentary, 
formal features would stand out more viably. 
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caused by realistic representation, r-pteiu s iigure is iieiniy akin 
to tlie earliest RoMne8(iue Cliurcli sculpture, wliicli reugli 
primitive shapes yet triumphantly conveyed its idea. This sjm. 
Mm has survived in peasant art and another relationship may he 
found in Breton religious sculpture. Faith was never stronger than 
when the Romanesque sculptors worbd, and it was always ardent 
in the Breton carvers’ hearts. There is something of the spirit 
of these craftsmen in “ Behold the Man 1 
The most unwilling critics concede Eplein’s lamer as a modeller. 
The portrait bronzes at the exhibition display Ins acrustoined shill 
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Appendix Eight 

‘ CONSUMMATUM EST ” : 1937 


Also in the same vein as the article hy Charles Marriott {The 
Times, October 27th, 1933) is the critic in The New English 
Weekly, Hugh Gordon Porteous, whose gospel of “ 'prevention 
is better than cure ” gives the show away for these really 
sterile minds. Contraceptives may be all very well for those 
who can “ conceive ”, but in the case of our highbrow critics 
I do not tliink the necessity exists. 


The New English Weekly, October 28th, 1937 : 

Everyone just now is trooping to the Leicester Galleries to see 
Mr. Epstein’s new recunabent colossus. It is a serious piece of 
sculpture, very well worth seeing. It should not have been shown, 
however, in a smah gallery. One has the sensahon of viewing an 
elephant in its cage, or an engine in its shed. These things require 
to be seen in a more appropriate and spacious habitat. Or it is as 
if a new symphony had to endure its premiere in a summer-house. 

In the circumstances, it is not an easy work to review. It is a 
vast block of alabaster, hewn into an agreeable, forceful, though 
not I think wholly satisfactory, system of shapes. Where the plastic 
quality ends and the rather gloomy streak of natura^m be^ 
it is difiScult to say, but certain it is that the two exist side by side, 
somewhat uncomfortably. . It is interesting to compare 
works by Mr. Epstein, in the same dass, such as Behold the 
Man 1 ” and “ Night ” and “ Day It lacks some of ^e dr^uc 
power of those works ; it gains in dignity and anphaty. Shorn 
of the Hnd of non-plastic exaescences that spoiled, sculpturally, 
those works, the new piece nevertheless fails to make use of the 
plastic possibilities of what remains. One has only to mmpare i 
(and that the comparison is possible is a tribute to it) vnth a 
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of the one and the dynamism of the othcir. It is, in fact,, as usual, a 
compromise ; and tlioso who feel uneasy nlwmt, its form, togetlusr 
with those who are repelled by its inhuman bleakness, will have to 
fall back, as usual, to speculating on tint nuaining of l.lu^ title ; 
“ Consummatum Est The sensaliminlisiti inii]»lieit in its btilk, 
no less than in its symbolical “ content ”, is intinjidaling. 

Once more many of us will turn with rcslief to tlw> t'ontompla- 
tion of Mr. Epstein’s miraculous jK)rtrnit-busts. Ih're the attack is 
direct : there is no compromise, no fumbling, hut the compleut 
mastery of a highly personal gift. WIk'IIku' i 1 h» busts are “ got)d 
sculpture ” or not is beside tbo jwint. Each is a triumph of stutess- 

ful interpretation. They stit otit to do something useful to stnze 

and fix the psycho of a contemporary persotuige* and they aihievo 
that end. The big monoliths set out to do something more amhillous 
and perhaps less worth while. It is sad, but lh«! mw (Ihrisi tbawn't 
quite come off, and there it is. At hsast, I am otie of « nundx'r of 
admirers of Epstein’s genius who feel that way about It 5 and 1 
cannot see that any useful purps<t is served i>y jin'tonding that 
better sculpture is not accessible, even if there isn’t very much of it 
about. 

One of the disadvantages of attempting anything on the gigantic 
scale is that, if it doesn’t quite “come off”, there is a natural 
temptation to pass it off, even upon oiwfwdf, us if it hud. It must 
be extremely gtdling for a man who 1 ms sptiiit months or yeiti’s of 
hard labour in hacking a cliff into the semblance of a figure, or in 
painting an acre of canvas, or in writing a milUou-wurd book to 
find at the end of it all the thing has failed. Even to recognise the 
fact to oneself would take a good deal more honesty and ceurago 
than common men possess. And it is only the rare artist who has 
the nerve to destroy, in such cases. On the analogy of “ prevention 
is better than cure ”, the colossal in art should perhaps ho avoided 
always. The urge “ to do something big ” is a constant spur to 
genius. It is, however, a pity that it should so often take the 
unfortunate form of something merely physically big. 



Appendix Nine 

“ADAM”: 1959 


Picture Post, June 24l;h, 1959 : 

Epstein’s Adam 

MORE THAN THE USUAL STORM HAS GREETED EPSTEIN’S MASSIVE 
SCULPTURE OF THE FIRST MAN OF ALL 

Epstein’s name is better known to the man-in-the-street than 
that of any other British sculptor. Yet you will rarely find examples 
of his carving on public buildings, whilst the works of other sculp- 
tors, with less technical ability, and with not a tenth of his artistic 
power, appear regularly on our new, buildings and at international 
exhibitions as representing the best in British sculpture. 

Why are Epstein’s larger carvings so spurned and ne^ected by 
officialdom ? It cannot be that he is unknown. Nor can it be 
that his work is not appreciated, for he has been commissioned to 
do in bronze the heads of more celebrities than any sculptor in 
Britain. Conrad, Einstein, the Emperor of Abyssinia, Ramsay 
MacDonald, J. B. Priestley are only a few of them. , 

Are his carvings, then, not suitable for public buildings ? You 
would think that the architects of the bmldings would be the best 
judges of that, And yet there are buildings in London, where there 
are blocks of bare stone, left uncarved, because the architei^ have 
refused to allow anyone but Epstein to touch them, whilst ,the 
responsible bodies of laymen have refused to have his work. 
This is a sad state of affairs. The reason, however, is ample. ^ 
many significant works of art in the past, Epstein’s s^ptmre is so 
powerful and stimulating that it is bound to lead to violent reacn<^ 
Before his work can be appreciated or understood, the mind ot tiie ■ 
spectator must be dean and free from prejudice. It is so ea^ to 
hate something we do not understand. It is so easy “ 
jjiofn^t hing we are afraid of. But when a thing is so pow 
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that we are even afraid of trying to undorKtund it, our only hope 
is to persecute it out of oxistonco. 

It is not true to say, as some pooplo aro so apt to say, that Epstein 
is purpsely socking tliis form of publicity. After all, ho sculpts 
not only hccatiso he cannot help himself, hut, like the carponier 
and tho plumber, to earn his bread and butler. It is typical of 
Epstein’s deep sense of duty and service to tlm community that, 
when I remarked to him the oUku- day that; nutro of his work 
should bo ac.(iuiK((l for tho general public, afusr he has put so much 
work and concentration into it, he rtiplitid : “ It’s not tho work ; 
it’s the time.” For he feeds ho has still so much to give t<J the world, 
if only tho loud-mouthed section of the public, wotild give up their 
attacks on him, anti allow his work to tippear on those buildings 
which aro already awaiting his chisel to compltUts them. 

Epstein is now 39 years of age, and has si«!nt most of his life 
in New York and London. For something like forty ytuirs ho bus 
devoted himself to sculpture. lie has no hard and fust rules of 
work. When ho is on the job, ho knows what ho wants to do and 
works hard on it. But he has no fixtsd hours. Ytit his otUput in 
sheer physical labour is terrific. Ho does not know wliut it is to 
compromise. And, unliko tho advanced artist, whose friends my 
that he has now become an R.A. and died Imppily ovtsr after, 
Epstein has no such ambition. 

In conception and in size, tho “ Adam ”, carved in uluhuster, 
is the most important work in ins exhibition, which is now hoing 
held at tho Leicester Galleries. To inidorstand this work, and to 
feel its tremendous power, it is ossential to stand hofoni it, and let 
it sink in. All that the critic can do is to offer a few hints about 
the grammar that Epstein has used to express his sculptural 
conception. 

A httle knowledge of this grammar may make it more easy 
to master the prejudices which will arise in a number of people’s 
minds. 

Every original conception in art must create also its own unique 
technique. It is only the third-rate artist who goes to his work with 
a preconceived formula, asserts it on his subject, and consistently 
repeats what Ms patrons have learnt to expect of him. 

To uriderstand this “ Adam ”, too, one must know tho meaning 
of the words naturalism and reaUsra as used in relation to art. 
Naturalism in sculpture is a slick kind of reporting of the shapes 
and forms into stone. Each form and shape will he practicflJly 
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similar to that of the subject, although little differences will be 
introduced here and there for the sake of emphasis. In other words, 
the naturalistic sculptor will report his subject hke a good reporter. 
Any trsdned sculptor can do this, but if he biows his job he not 
call it art. He knows that it is merely acting as a sort of recording 
camera. Naturalism in sctdpture is a recording in stone of shapes 
and forms observed by the artist. 

Realism in sculpture, on the other hand, is dosely bound up 
with realisation. First, there is the conception of the idea. The 
idea must be conceived in terms of the partictdar medium. If it is 
to be carried out in wood, its forms and volumes must be seen in 
the artist’s mind as forms and volumes natural to wood ; if day, 
then tho particular nature of day, and if stone, the nature of the 
stone must not bo violated. That is the first essential, but it is not, 
tho whole story. 

Thon comes the realisation of the conception in its particular 
medium. The wood or stone now has.to be carved in such a way 
that none of its own nature is sacrificed. The finished work must 
look as if it grew, almost of its own accord, out of the wood or stone. 
But, even if this is realised quite adequately, it stiH does not mean 
that a work of art, as distinct from a piece of craftsmanship, has 
been produced. It may be just a dead bit of stone or wood, with 
a few interesting forms thrown in, yet still inert. 

It only becomes a work of art when it lives in its own right j 
when the artist, by some almost magical power, imbues it with life. 
It must have such a perfect sense of unity that, if one form is 
altered, every other must be changed in order to capture the new 


unity* 

This “ Adam ” is a great work of art, because it has aU of these 
properties. It is conceived in stone, its nature has not been violat^ 
by the chisel, and the forms and volumes are so magically 
one to the other, that there is an upward surge and flow winch 

brings it to life—a kind of pulsating stone. 

The forms are stone forms. They have a kind of ^er 

life. They will not go the way of all flesh. It is partly this feeb^ 

of permanence, combined with this surging 

wMch makes the “Adam” so powerful. Md ^ “ 

suggestion of violent naturalistic movement, 

i. if ,ug|S»t.d by dm g.-"* 0* 

r.th« .Ln b/ Tb. 

place in the veiy mom itself, and not!"* Ep?lom does 
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distort forms for the sake of somo alistruct. priiicijiki of Il4> 

re-creates tVio forms to britig tluoii to life. 

He lias too groat a respect for liis Idock of stone to distort k in 
order to' make it look like llesh. He lias that kind of lnnnilil.y 
wliich respects innate diffennices of nature ; an artist, not a dictator. 

I wonder if it was tlie overwlielming power of llie “ Aciatn ” 
which accounted for tlie foilowing incident, wli<>n 1 was at, the 
gallery the other day. 

A charming old lady came forward into the room, and, with a 
supercilious air, raised her lorgnette to look at tlie sculpture. In 
another moment llie lorgnette seemed to lie swept, chain out of her 
hand and with it went all the liaughtine.ss and suptindlious gt'sture. 
She hurried away. I tliouglit she looked too clinrniing to blame 
Epstein or abuse him, hut there was no dotthl that she hutl liemi 
deeply horrified. 

Should any of the renders of tliis article have tliis kind of mishap, 
it might bo better for tliom to pick up their spectacles, think about 
some of the points I have brought hirward anti liuvti yth ujiother 
look, remembering at the same timo that a man wlio has given forty 
years of his life to tlie intensive study of a subject, as Epsltdn has 
done, probably knows a great deal aiiout it 5 us much, at lt»ast, us 
the plumber who has served his upprenlictisliip tloes in ins parliculur 
craft. 

It is surprising the amount of reap'd wo have for tlio pluttiber 
when he is on his job, and yet every Tom, Dick or Hurry accepts it 
as his right to tell the artist how ho should or aliouW not do hi* job. 

If the “ Adam ” still overwhelms you, go and son it again and 
again, It is worth it. But, in the meantitne, turn to llio bronze 
heads and the drawings in the exhibition. With comploto mastery 
of Ms aaft Epstein models his heads so that the full play of light 
wiU bring out the metallic quality of the bronze. You will then 
see how cleverly he adapts himself to each new medium. 

He has been criticised for painting the lips and eyebrows of Tiyi, 
one of his exhibited works. I asked him about this, and he pointed 
out that there is nothing very original or revolutionary in painting 
parts of sculpture. 

The Greeks always painted their marbles, and the Italian 
sculptors did so too, until just before the tim'e of Donatello. Bui 
tMs is typical of the petty criticism which surrounds the name oi 
Epstein. 


WiLUAM McCaNCE. 
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